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PREFACE 


This volume of THE ^HINDU PHIl.OSOPHY GF 
CONDUCT cocnprises part of a series of lectures that my father, 
Professor M. Rangacharya, delivered many years ago on the 
Bhagavad-gitCi. Pressed on all hands to p'jblish them for the 
benefit of a larger audience, he planned to bring them out in 
three volumes, each dealing with six chapters of the 6/Yd. The 
hrst of these three volumes was published during his life-time. 
His untimely demise, while engaged in the work o* preparing 
the manuscripts for the second volume, interrupted the work of 
publication : and many dhlicultiers, that need hot be recounted 
here, prevented me till recently from making any attempt to 
Continue and complete the work. Not the least among these was 
the fact that my father had prepared for the £)ress only the 
lectures to about the end of the ninth chapter of the Q/cl. For 
the rest, I had only transcripts of shorthand reports of the 
original lectures: and these, as my father pointed out in his 
p*'eface to Vol. I, stood in need of some editing* I felt this to 
be a difficult and delicate task, and shrank from undertaking it 
relying on my own resouices. Fortunately, an eld and esteem* 
ed friend of my father, Mr. M. B. Varadaraja Iyengar, B.A., H.L., 
Advocate, Bangalore, came to my rescue and placed his wide 
and profound scholarship freely and generously at my disposal 
Having collaborated with my father in a famous translation of 
the 6V/ Bhashya, he brought to the task, btsides his vast erudi¬ 
tion, the unique qualification of a fine insight into my father’s 
ways 6f thinking. I am sure that a fitter or more competent 
hand could not have guided me in my difficult undertaking. 
And it some consolation to me that, though my father w'as 
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nnt spared long enough to complete the work on which he 
Spent the last days of his hie, Mr. Varadaraja Iyengar should 
have found it c onvenient, In spite of his tailing health, to help 
me in this labour of love. 1 also owe a debt of grati* 
tude to his son, Mr. M. B. Narasimha Iyengar, M. Sc., for 
numerous helpful suggestions. 

A few woids are here necessary to explain what we did by 
way of editing the manurcripts. It must be staled at once 
that we did not feel ourselves at liberty to alter the text of the 
lectures to any considerable extent. ( >ur work has consisted 
mainly in a few verbal altenitions here and there. Wherever 
possible, repetitions have been avoided. Occasionally, it has 
been found necessary to explain a few allusions. These define 
the limits we had set to ourselves. The lectures are thus pub¬ 
lished almost exactly as they were delivered. It must however 
be admitted that in regard to the translation of the s/okas of the 
Oitii. in some cases we had to give an English rendering our¬ 
selves. In many instances, the lectures themselves contained 
exact translations : but occasionally my father left the verses 
untranslated, contenting himself with a general explanation in 
the course of his exposition. In such cases, the translation was 
done by us. 

It now remains for me to thank all those who 
helped me. To Mr. Varadaraja Iyengar and his son, I have al¬ 
ready acknowledged my indebtedness. My thanks are also due 
to Mr. K. R. Sarma of Messrs Srinivasavaradachary & Co.> for 
assisting me in the correction of proofs and in the preparation of 
the glossary and the errata* I must not also forget to mention 
the aid and co-operation I received from Mr. S. Ganesan in 
printing the work. Lastly, I feel great pleasure in expressing 
my gratefulness to Mr. G. A. Natesan, who has come forward as 
an old friend of my father to shoulder the res])onsibility of 
publication. 
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In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that I have looked 
upon this work as a sacred duty in more waye than one. To a 
believing Hindu, the theme of the GltO, itself is sacred. Sri 
Krishaa has promised to look wdth kindly eyes on all those who try 
to broadcast the teachings of the Gita. To play a part, however 
humble and insignificant, in that great endeavour by comp’ ling 
the publication of these lectures has thus seemed to me almost 
a religious duty. In addition, it is a debt I owe to the hallowed 
memory of my father, whose versatile genius, profound scholar¬ 
ship and independence and integrity of character created a lasting 
impression on all those who had the privilege to come into 
contact with him. I can only hope that 1 have not been a 
completely unworthy instrument in presenting to the public 
what I regard as the richest legacy he left behind him. 
Considerations like these induced me to undertake the work of 
r)iii)lication even at some pecuniary risk. Whatever may be 
tlie deficiencies of the volume that I am now placing 
belore the public, and however much those finishing touches 
that the author alone could give may be missed, I trusi that the 
intrinsic merit of the work will ensure for it a kindly and 
popular reception. 

Triplican.^ \ M. R. SaMPATKUMAKAN. 

1st May 1936. j 
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CHAPTER VII. 

xxxii 

Gentlemen, 

Id our lasii class we finished our study of the sixth chapter of 
the Bhagavadgita ; and to-day we commence the study of the 
seventh chapter. In concluding the study of the sixth chapter, I 
drew your attention to the fact, that the eighteen chapters of the 
Gita are, in relation to their oontonts, capable of being divided into 
three distinct parts or divisions. Each of these three divisions is 
made up of six chapters taken in regular order, so that the first six. 
chapters constitute the first division, the second six chapters the 
second division, and the third six chapters the third division. The 
first of these divisions, deals with the great question of self-realisa¬ 
tion ; it treats of the reality of the soul and of its immateriality, 
immutability and immortality, as contrasted with the materiality, 
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mutability and mortality of the body, and also tells us of the natural 
oonsequenoes wbioh flow from self-realisation, as it bears upon the 
goal of life and the ethios of conduct. The second division, made 
up of the second six chapters, deals with the equally great question 
of God-realisation; it treats of the reality and all-pervasiveness of 
God, points out how He is the centre and source of all power in 
the universe, and how devotion to Him becomes a duty and enables 
us to live our lives aright so as not to miss its goal or mar its noble 
fruitfulness. In the third division, the great problems of matter, 
soul and God are taken together for consideration, so that we may 
understand the nature of the relation which exists between them 
and work out our lives in accordance with our knowledge of that 
relation. From a study of the Qlta as a whole, it is also possible for 
us to gather that in it three, or, according to some, four, paths of 
moral discipline are recognised and dealt with as paths leading 
to the attainment of what constitutes the highest good of life. 
This highest good of life is, as you know, considered by Sri-Krisfapa 
to be moksha —the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attain¬ 
ment : and the paths of moral discipline which lead to the goal of 
moksha are generally mentioned as karma-marqa or the path of 
work, jnana-Tmrga or the path of wisdom, and bhakti mdrga or 
the path of divine devotion, the fourth, which is also given some¬ 
times, being called prapatti-mdrga or the path of self*surrender to 
God. Every one of these forms of life-discipline is known as a 
yoga; and we may therefore say that karma-yoga, jndna-yoga, 
bhakti-yoga and prapatti-yoga are all dealt with in the Oita as 
suitable means for securing the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God-attainment: it should not, however, be forgotten that prapatti- 
yoga is by some included in bhakti-ycga and looked upon as a special 
form or aspect of it. Two out of these four kinds of moral discip¬ 
line in life, namely, karma-yoga and jndna-yoga, have been fairly 
fully considered in the chapters, which we have already studied : and 
bhakti-yoga, or that discipline of life, which is based on love and 
devotion to God, is dealt with in the second six chapters, the study 
of which we are going to commence to-day. What is called prapatti- 
yoga happens to be the last' of the moral disciplines that are 
recommended in the Oita, and finds mention in the very last chapter, 
as we shall see. 
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You musfi have made out well enough by this time that 
karma-yoga^ the discipline of work, and jnana-ybga, the disoipline of 
wisdom, are not based upon God-realisation. It ts not that the 
karma-ybgin and the jndna-ydgin would be any the worse for 
knowing God and believing in God ; on the other hand the ethics of 
their ordered life, as resting on work and on realised spiritual 
wisdom, would thereby receive further support and further justifica¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, it is perfectly right to say that neither the 
disoipline of work nor the disoipline of spiritual wisdom requires to 
be built inevitably upon the foundation of God-realieation. A pure 
karma-ybgin need not have achieved for himself either self realisation 
or God-realisation ; and what is necessarily required in the case of 
a jndna-ybgin is that he should have arrived at self-realisation so as 
to be able to distinguish well the self from the not-self and distin¬ 
guish also the appropriate aims and objects of the self from the 
tendencies and promptings of the not-self. The essence of karma- 
yoga consists in the fact that the karma-ybgin is expected to live a 
life of work, always performing well his duties therein, simply 
because they happen to be his duties. In the performance of duty 
for its own sake, irrespective of the conseqaenoes and results 
accruing therefrom to tbe worker, we may easily observe a moral 
disoipline, in which tbe end and the means are identified; and some 
of our great teachers of karma-ybga have declared that its charac¬ 
teristic feature consists in this identification of the means with tbe 
end. Such an identification of the means with tbe end seems to be 
quite possible in the pfycbology of human nature, and may well be 
illustrated by tbe mental attitude of the miser in relation to the 
wealth he hoards. He manages to forget completely that money is 
only a means to an end, that end being either the enjoyment of 
pleasures by the owner of the money or its use in charity so as to 
enable others to secure and enjoy tbe comforts and pleasures of life. 
Please remember that I give this example here simply to illustrate 
the possibility of people at times identifying the means with the end, 
but not to suggest that the morality of the life of tbe miser is in any 
manner comparable with that of the life of the karma-ybgin. In the 
case of the former, this identification of the means with the end leads 
to the strengthening of his worldly attachment, while, in tbe case of 
the latter, a similar identification tends to enable him to become 
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free from suoh attaohmeob and to get rid of the feelings of i-ness and 
mine-ness which ougender selfishness. As you already know (III. 
27 & 28) it is enough for the karma-ydgin if he comes to realise that, 
in all cases, people do their deeds in life through the influence of the 
' qualities ’ of prakriti, and that it is only those, whose nature is 
subjected to delusion owing to their feeling of i-ness, that consider 
themselves to be the agents of the deed which their prakriti does. 
With such knowledge of the actual agency of ptrakriti deeply 
established in his heart, he ceases to be attached to the fruits of 
work, and thus manages to get out of the bondage of kama, so as to 
attain the emancipation of the soul in the end. An agnostic or even 
an atheist may well live such an unselfish life of duty, wherein duty 
is always done for its own sake. Looked at from the speculative 
standpoint, this life of disinterested duty duly done is certain to 
appear to be different from the life of spiritual discrimination lived 
by the jnana-yogin. However, from the practical standpoint of 
evolving and ensuring unselfishness and freedom from worldly 
attachments, both these forms of life are of equal value; and the moral 
worthiness of the life of the karma-ydgin is thus in itself both high 
and honourable. 

The discipline of jndna-yoga is based largely upon self-realisa¬ 
tion ; and we know that self-realisation is capable of being accom¬ 
plished through the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration. Self-realisation, so accomplished, enables the yogin 
to distinguish the self from the not-self, and to understand fully the 
moaning of the reality and immortality of the soul, as contrasted 
with the unessentiality and mortality of the body, which, by its 
association with the soul, places limitations unon the freedom and 
power of the soul. We saw that the practice of the yoga of medita¬ 
tion and mental concentration may enable yogins to arrive at both 
self-realisation and God-realisation, and that the attainment of 
God-realisation by yogins is less general than the attainment of self- 
realisation. Thus, in effect, there may be yogins, who have attained 
self-realisation but not God-realisation ; and in their case the life of 
bhakti-^ydga or of loving and faithful devotion to God cannot be 
made to rest on their own inner spiritual experience. The case is, 
however, different in respect of the life of jndno^-ybga or of spiritual 
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disorinaination. Such a life is, as I have jusb fceld you, based 
actually upon aooompliabed self-realisation; and its most notable 
cbaraoteristio is that it has to be what we have already spoken of as 
the life of absolute unsel^abness and universal equality. When 
self-realisation is attained by a ybqin^ he is naturally led on to see 
himself in all beings and all beings in himself. Whether this is the 
result of his apprehending the sameness of the spiritual entity which 
oonstitutes all souls, or of his apprehending the spiritual similarity 
between them, there is no doubt that suob a vision of the universal 
equality of all beings is well calculated to kill selhshness, to foster 
the feelings of love and charity and to stimulate service and sacrifice 
for accomplishing the good of others. It is really impossible for 
such a person to be in any manner selfish; he will look upon 
the good of others as his own good and upon the pain and 
suffering of others as his own pain and suffering, the result being 
that, when others are unhappy, he will try to relieve their 
unhappiness, and when others are happy and joyous, he will 
feel glad and happy himself in consequence of their joy and 
happiness. You must be able to see that, to adopt thus as a guide 
in life the ethical law of universal equality and absolute unselfish¬ 
ness, self-realisation with its necessary consequences is in itself quite 
enough, although God-realisation, as I have told you before, gives 
to this ethical law a stronger second proof and a higher second 
authority, so as to make its adoption in life even more imperatively 
obligatory. In the case of the karma-ydgin, who is a theist, duty 
acquires, in his life of disinterested duty duly done, a new meaning, 
since be understands the moral law to be based upon the will of 
God. Similarly in the ease of the jHana-yogin, who is atheist, the 
ethioal law of universal equality and absolute unselfishness acquires 
a fresher and fuller foroefuluess and inviolability owing to its being 
ultimately based upon that omnipresenoe and universal immanence 
of God, which make Him the All and the Ail in All at the same time. 
Still it is worthwhile to bear in mind that,—even as ic is possible 
for the atheist or the agnostio to live well the life of karma-yoga, do 
duty for its own sake, and thus become free from the bondage of 
karma and from the consequent necessity of undergoing rebirth^— 
even so, it is possible for one, who is an agnostio or an atheist in 
relation to the great problem of God, to be a good jnana-ydgm and 
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live well the life of universal equality and absolute unselfishness. I 
believe you will not consider it superfluous, if I mention once again 
that this life of the jndna-ydgin may be lived well even by such as 
have not practised the yoga of meditation and mental concentration 
so as to arrive at self-realisation, which happens to be the first step 
of true success therein; because an intellectual realisation of the 
self,—when intense enough to give rise to a deep conviction,—may 
enable one to understand the imperative obligatoriness of the ethical 
law of universal equality and absolute unselfishness, and impel him 
to live his life in full accordance with that law. 

But hhdkti-ydga and prapatti-yoga, —whether you consider them 
to be two different moral disciplines or only two forms of one and 
the same moral discipline,—have necessarily to be founded upon 
belief in God. The reason for this is obvious : the life of love 
and devotion bo God implies faith in (xod as a matter of course ; 
and the life of complete self-surrender to God demands that 
faith no less. Here also what is wanted in one is a strong 
faith in God, in whatsoever manner or through whatsoever means 
he may have acquired that faith. Thus both bhakti and prapatti, 
as means for securing the salvation of soul-emancipation and God- 
attainment, are available even to those who have not practised the 
yoga of meditation and mental concentration, so as to arrive at 
God-realisation in the state of samddhi. There is no doubt that the 
aspirant gets the best and the most direct proof of the reality of the 
soul as well as of God by achieving full success in the practice of 
this yoga. But there are also other ways and means, by which 
lovers of truth and goodness may come to know the reality of the soul 
and the reality of God so well as to believe in them firmly and to 
act invariably in accordance with that belief. With the object of 
illustrating the relation existing between the common people, living 
their ordinarily busy and virtuous life in the world, and the great 
yogins, who have accomplished self-realisation and God-realisation 
through meditation and mental concentration, I remember having 
mentioned to you once before that that relation may be taken to be 
similar to what is seen to exist, for instance, between Faraday, the 
famous discoverer of certain important electro-magnetic phenomena, 
and (bo modern army of telegraph signallers, who, all over the 
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world, use his discoveries in their practice of the art of telegraphy. 
I am sure that none of us can see any wisdom in maintaining that 
every member of this army of signallers should rediscover originally 
for himself the discoveries of Faraday before he could become a 
worthy and capable signaller. Even in the held of spiritual and 
religious wisdom, there are those who are the great discoverers 
of truth, and those who are merely the faithful users, so to say, of 
the truth found out and promulgated by the discoverers. We may 
consider their discoveries to be due to divine revelation, or to 
inspiration, or to the accomplishment of success in the practice of 
the t/offa of meditation and mental concentration ; in any case, the 
fact remains that they are the discoverers, and that the truth found 
out by tl^em is to be utilised by others for conducting their lives 
aright in complete harmony with the God^ordained plan and the 
enduring reality of things in the universe. In this utilisation 
of revealed or discovered spiritual and religious truth for the 
determination of the ethical atm and manner of our lives, we have to 
take care to see that the end in view and also the means adopted for 
attaining that end are both well correlated to truth and made to rest 
upon truth. We have made out accordingly that the discipline of 
karma-ydga^ as a means for the attainment of the salvation of 
mbksha, is based upon truth, and that mdis/ta itself, as the supreme 
end of life, is equally well based upon truth. It is easy to see that 
the immortality of the soul gives to moksha its requisite foundation 
upon truth; and, when we know that work, which is inevitably 
essential to all beings, does not of itself cling to man and produce 
the bondage of karma, and that it is the attachment to the fruits of 
work which gives rise to this bondage, we cannot fail to see that 
karma-ybga, as a means for the attainment of mdksha, rests fully 
upon truth. We may, with even greater certainty, say that the 
discipline of jnana-ybga also, as a means for the attainment of 
moksha, rests upon truth, because it is founded upon the self- 
realisation achieved by the yogin in the state of samddki and upon 
his consequent conviction that all beings are in him and that he is 
himself in all beings. The discipline of bhakti-yoga also is equally 
well consistent with truth and founded upon truth. The karma- 
ydgin*s vision of truth is good and right so far as it extends ; and 
while the indm-ybgin's vision also is equally good and right, it may 
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be seen to be still more oomprebensive and capable of perceiving 
more truth. It seems to be meant in the OUd, that it is a progressive 
advancement in the line of ethical improvement to pass on from the 
discipline of karma to that of inana^ and from this again to the 
discipline of bhakti and prapatti, because be» who uses this last 
discipline to regulate and control his life, is guided by a still wider 
and more comprehensive vision of truth than that which is com* 
manded ordinarily by the jnana-yoQin. 

When the successful yogin, after the attainment of self- 
realisation, proves fortunate enough to attain God-realisation also, 
he is, as we have been told, led on to see God in all beings and 
all beings in God, at the same time that he thereby makes Him out 
to be the foundation of all existence and the support of all reality. 
The very first stanza of the liavdsyopanishad tells us, as you may 
know,— 

*TT ^ II 

—that all this, whatsoever moves in the world, is worthy to be the 
habitation of the Lord, that we have therefore to live our lives with 
renunciation, and that we should not be covetous, as none of us has 
any title to any wealth. The argument employed here tells us 
clearly that the well proved omnipresence of God is enough as a 
reason to enforce on us renunciation and freedom from covetousness, 
obviously because whoever, by his own right, lives in a habitation 
must be the undisputed owner of that habitation. It is in fact due 
to the logical suthoiency of this argument that a Hindu devotee of 
God has been led to declare— ’PRUITT?*# Stfrt&T 

that what may be called ‘ properbineas’ arises in relation to 
one’s self and that proprietorship is established in the Brahman, We 
may thus see how the discipline of bhakti-yoga happens to be a quite 
natural and unavoidable result of the God-realisation of the successful 
yogin. To all others, who perceive the truth of things through his 
vision, bhaktuyoga becomes quite as natural and unavoidable as it 
happens to be in his case. ' Accordingly all true believers in God 
consider themselves to be no more than the property of God, and there¬ 
fore hold that all their thoughts and words and deeds belong to Him 
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entirely. They have to place themselves altogether at the disposal 
of God, much in the manner in which what is undoubtedly the 
property of a person is wholly at his disposal, so that he may do with 
it whatever he likes. It is impossible to conceive that suoh a thing 
as what may be called the will of the property can ever declare itself 
to be separate from the will of the proprietor. Indeed, nothing, 
which is property, can have a will of its own. Osing the language of 
an English poet, we may well say to our God—“O Lord, our wills are 
ours, we know not how : our wills are ours to make them Thine !'* 
Most great teachers of hhakti in Hinduism have taught that it is an 
always obligatory duty on the part of the devotee of God to direct all 
his thoughts and feelings and activities towards God and make Him 
their one invariable object. Suoh being the meaning and justifi- 
eation of the discipline of hhakti-yoga, the rationality of that absolute 
self-surrender to God, which is known as prapodti^ can in no wise be 
questioned. In fact the very perfection of the devotion of the 
devotee to his God is dependent upon the whole-hearted absolute¬ 
ness of his self-surrender to God. We may in this way realise bow 
hhakti and prapatti can effectively kill the selhsb feelings of i-ness 
and mine-neas, which so commonly pollute the sacred places in the 
human heart and goon making the bondage of karma more and more 
lasting and more and more Vmrdensome. Therefore there can be no 
doubt that, as means for the attainment of the salvation of soul- 
emancipation, both hhakti and prapatti are of very great value, and 
are certain to produce the desired result. And we have now seen that 
they fully rest on truth. Moreover, mbk^ha, achieved through these 
means, implies not merely the emancipation of the soul from the 
bondage of karma and from the consequent necessity of its having to 
undergo re-incarnation again and again ; it also implies the attainment 
of God by the emancipated soul,—of God, who is its natal home and 
destined goal. Questions of this kind, related in this manner to the 
God-realisation of the yog hit who has attained complete sucoess in 
the practice of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration, are 
all deMl» with in the second six chapters of the Oita; and the seventh 
chapter, which forms the first of these, starts with the consideration 
of how %>d may be known fully and undoubtedly by those who 
steadily and earnestly endeavour to know Him. This is how the 
ohapter begins: 

3 
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qi4 ^ | 

aro^ni ?m m ?i«it irR?i% cFfg iM 11 

^Rl-KRISHNA BAID:— 

1. Practising ‘j^oga’ with your mind firmly 
attached to Me and having Me for your support, how 
you will come to know Me fully and undoubtedly, listen 
to that, 0 Arjuna. 

We may say that in the whole of this chapter we have the 
teaching of Sri-Krisbpa regarding the revelation of God to man and 
also regarding the mental attitude which it is proper for man to 
have in relation to God ; and this first stanza, like a number of 
other stanzas in the previous chapters, takes it for granted that 
Sri-Ei^isbpa is an incarnation of God, and gives us to understand 
that the yogin, who, having his mind firmly attached to God and 
having God Himself as bis support, that is, as the sustainer and sole 
object of his meditation, practises the yoga of meditation and mental 
concentration, comes to know God fully and undoubtedly. To such 
a yogin the revelation of God is complete and convincing, there 
being no imperfection or uncertainty in relation to his knowledge of 
God. Let us see what this means, and how it may take place. 
You may remember that, in dealing with the question of self-reali¬ 
sation, I told you that there are given in the GUa two methods by 
which we may arrive at the knowledge of the nature and reality of 
the soul. One of these methods employs a process of psychological 
analysis, which we can all ordinarily understand in a more or less 
satisfactory manner. It is mentioned, as you know, in a stanza (III. 
42) of the third chapter wherein there is a statement giving the 
gradation of successive superiority in power in relation to our faculties 
of perception, attention, intellection and volition. A careful examina¬ 
tion of the teaching contained in that stanza led us to learn that the 
chain of our mental faculties, arranged according to what we saw to be 
their controlling power, makes it necessary to posit an uncontrollable 
controller at the superior end of the chain, and that this uncontrollable 
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controller, forming the central fountain, bo to say, of our conscious* 
ness and mental power, is capable of so unifying the various 
momentary experiences of every one of us as to give rise in each 
case to that sense of individuality, which is responsible for our per¬ 
sonality and enables us to feel that our experiences are really ours 
irrespective of the time and place that go to condition them. Such 
an uncontrollable controller in the field of our consciousness and the 
constitution of our mental faculties is the soul; and its proof, so 
arrived at, rests on logical reasoning and psychological analysis. 
The other method of arriving at the knowledge of the nature 
and reality of the soul consists in the practice of the yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration, so as to attain self-realisation 
in the state of samadhi. In* this practice of concentration, the mind 
is turned inwards, and whatever happens to bo the ego of the 
aspirant becomes in samddhi the sole object of his attention and 
introspection. You may remember how, in the Kathdpanishadt it 
is declared that, although the senses are so made as to operate from 
within outwards, certain heroic persons manage to turn their vision 
inwards and see the internal self. It is difficult for us to understand 
the exact nature of the experience of the successful ydgiUt when he 
has got into the state of samddhi so as to see the internal self. 
Nevertheless, from the desoriDtiou which successful yogins have, in 
works on yoga^ given of their experience in that state, we cannot fail 
to gather that, through their yoga, they obtain a direct inner 
perception of the principle of oonciousness forming the spiritual basis 
and essence of the soul of man. Their knowledge of the soul is 
accordingly of the direct perceptive kind. And who does not know 
that direct perception gives us a fuller and more undoubted knowledge 
of truth, than it is possible for any other means of knowledge to give ? 
Knowledge based upon logical inference is always apt to be less 
certain and less full. Exactly the same thing holds true in respect 
of the realisation of the knowledge of God. With the aid of the 
ladder of logic and observation, men may rise from Nature to 
Nature’s God. The faith of most God-believing men is generally 
the result of such an ascent from Nature to Nature’s God, this 
ascent itself being very often instinctive and unconscious. Glimpses 
of the truth regarding the nature and reality of God, we may all 
obtain to some extent in this manner; and it is not possible for 
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ftll tio havo a. clear and complete vision of the truth about Godi as 
such a vision of truth can be commanded only by those, who, with 
firm attachment to God, attain perfect success in that yoga of 
meditation and mental concentration, which has God for its object 
and support. It is well-known that all those, who practise the yoga 
of meditation and mental concentration, do not succeed in arriving 
at self-realisation, which is the first step of achievement therein: 
and even among those, who succeed in arriving at self-realisation, 
all do not achieve God-realisation, since this latter realisation takes 
the yogin to the veriest foundation of all truth and is therefore much 
harder to attain than mere self-realisation. There seems to be, 
however, no doubt that, on the attainment of complete success in 
the practice of this yoga, the yogin introspectively perceives the 
vision of God flashing forth from out of his self in the manner of 
the lightning flashing forth from out of the cloud. We can none of 
us describe well in our language the yogin's vision of God, or his 
joy of heart, which very naturally flows from that vision. It is 
further said that such yogins^ as have been fortunate enough to 
see God within themselves and have felt the consequent heart-joy 
in all its lively glory, do not find any language to be adequate to 
describe their inner experience of God-perception and its associated 
blissfulness. So far as they are concerned, this simply brings out the 
incapacity of language to describe the indescribable, but does in no 
way indicate that their vision of the truth about God is in any manner 
uncertain or incomplete. All the great inspired teachers and pro¬ 
phets of all the higher ethical and theistic religions in the world 
bear testimony to the reality and fulness of their God-vision by 
the emphatic assurance, with which they have given expression to 
their faith in God, whatever may be the way and the means that 
made their God-vision an accomplished fact to them. We may 
take ^ri Krishna, Moses, Jesus and Mahommed as notable examples 
to illu8trtt.te this point; and an appreciative and impartial study 
of their lives and teachings cannot fail to show to us that none 
of them had any doubt or uncertainty or suspicion of incomplete¬ 
ness in relation to bis. knowledge of God. In the case of all 
great seers, their knowledge of God is direct and dependent upon 
personal perception; and it cannot but be, therefore, both full and 
nn doubted. 
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2. I will teach you fully this knowledge with 
(information regarding all) its details, on knowing 
which there remains no other thing hero that further 
deserves to be known. 

It is evident that here in this stanza there is reference to a 
certain something, the knowledge of which is equivalent to the know¬ 
ledge of all things. What that oeitain something is, we may make 
out with fair certainty ; for, the idea regarding it appears to ho 
upanishadic in origin and is stated and explained in the first khandn 
of the mth prapcqhaka of the Chhandogya-Upanishad, Here we 
a:*o told of ' a certain teaching by which what is not heard becomes 
heard, what is not thought becomes thought, what is not known 
becomes known'; and the possibility of such a thing happening is 
illustrated by means of a mass of clay, a mass of gold and a mass of 
steel, which form the material causes of the various articles, that are 
respectively made out of them, and are therefore things the know¬ 
ledge whereof is equivalent to the knowledge of all their various 
products derived through modification. Thus to know the clay, for 
instance, is the same thing as to know pots and dishes and all other 
such articles as are made out of clay and are the modifications of 
clay. That the illustration of the intended idea in the context by 
means of clay and gold and steel should not be pressed to convey any¬ 
thing more or other than it is meant to illustrate, is brought out by 
Bamanujacharyain his ^rhBhdshya in commenting on the aphorism 
Pratijndvirddhdt (I. i. 9.}, where he has shown that the one thing, 
by knowing which all things become known, cannot be prakriti or 
material nature, but must be the supreme Brahman, In the context 
here in the Gita also, we cannot fail to sea that that oertain 
something, by knowing whioh all things become known, must 
be the divine entity we all call God. In fact what is suggested to 
us here is that all those, who, in whatsoever manner, come to know 
Qod fully and undoubtedly, are certain to make Him out to be 
root of all reality, the support of all existence, and the souroe and 
omtxe of all power in the universe. To know God as sueii may 
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well be equivalent to the same thing as to possess the knowledge 
of all things, so that in relation to him, who has so oome to know 
God, it oannot bo wrong to say that for him there remains 
nothing more which is worthy to be known. You are probably 
aware that it is often declared by those, who are engaged in the 
examination of the nature of knowledge, that knowledge may be 
either empirical or rational. An empirical knowledge of things may 
be said to be a kind of haphazard knowledge of individual items in 
which the relation of the various parts to one another and also to 
the whole remains unascertained. This kind of knowledge is good 
enough so far as it goes; but its want of scientiiic co* ordination gives 
to none of its items any power of revealing any other item or items 
thereof. What is called rational knowledge is, however, of a differ- 
rent kind. This is well co-ordinated knowledge: and in it the relation 
of the parts to one another and also to the w^hole is definitely ascer¬ 
tained, so as to enable us to see the causal connection between 
things as well as their mutual dependence. It may thus be seen 
that the natural tendenoy of rational knowledge is to culminate in a 
supreme unification ; and all knowledge, when so unified, must take 
us to God. In the sphere of rational knowledge, it is possible not 
only to pass from effect to cause, but also to comprehend the effect 
from the comprehension of the cause. Thus it is that he, who 
knows God, knows all things. 

Since, in our study of the Gild, we are naturally expected to 
examine all knowledge in its bearing upon conduct, we shall do well 
to see that, in relation to the question of conduct also, it is possible 
to have such a thing as rational knowledge and guidance. In fact 
life may be guided in two different ways by those who earnestly 
wish to conduct it aright. One way is by obeying laws and 
commandments relating to right conduct. Here the guidanoe comes, 
as it were, from an outside authority ; it is therefore extraneous. 
The other way is to know the reason of the laws and command* 
ments relating to right conduct, and then to guide the life 
intelligently in accordance with that reason. In this latter case the 
guidance proceeds from within one’s self, and oannot be extraneous* 
Moreover, in situations, where a conffiot of duties may arise, he, 
who knows the reason of the laws and oommandments bearing upon 
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oonduot, will not find it so difficult to guide himself aright as the 
person, who only knows laws and commandments but not their 
reason. I have already drawn your attention to the fact that 
the difficulty of Arjuna, at the time when he sought Sri-Krishna's 
divine teachings on the philosophy of conduct, was due to his 
inability to decide which course of conduct he was to adopt in 
a situation characterised by a serious conflict of duties. There 
are lawE( and commandments teaching the obligatoriness of re¬ 
nunciation and retirement, of nivritti as we call it in Sanskrit; 
and there are also laws and commandments pointing out duties 
and urging their performance, or, in other words, laws and com¬ 
mandments ordaining and encouraging the active life of pravritti. 
How then is pravvitti to bo reconciled with nivritti ? Is nivritti 
higher and more obligatory than pravriiti, or is it otherwise ? Such 
questions are sure to trouble the minds of persons, who are anxious 
to live their lives aright but do not know the reason of the laws and 
commandments, by which they have to guide those lives aright. 
But when self-realisation and god-realisation are seen to be at the 
basis of right conduct, forming, as they say, the ontological founda¬ 
tion of ethics, the merely empirical way of judging and guiding oon¬ 
duot ceases to be of any great authority. On knowing that the soul 
is immaterial, immutable and immortal, as contrasted with the body, 
which is material, mutable and mortal, one is naturally led to place a 
higher value on whatever happens to be the good of the soul, than on 
the satisfaction of the promptings of the body ; and this tendency 
is strengbthened by the further knowledge that the soul is essentially 
‘ existenoe-knowledge-bliss'— sachchiddnanda as expressed in Sans¬ 
krit, and that its association with matter limits and keeps under 
restraint the free play of its nature and powers. In this way 
mdksha —which is the liberation of the soul from its material 
bondage, so that it may recover fully the freedom, the self-luminosity 
and the blissfulness of its own intrinsic nature—becomes the supreme 
end of life. What prevents the attainment of mdksha and helps to 
maintain the material bondage of the soul is the impressed influence 
of karma in the form of punya and papa ; and, since work in itself 
does not cling to man, these arise out of the disposition of the mind 
with which the worker performs his work. When the mind of the 
worker is actuated by the feelings of i-ness and mine-ness and be is: 
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attaohed to the fruits of work, it is then that karma olings to bim^ 
As soon as we come to know that the qualities of prakriti, or the 
unate tendenoies of material nature, are entirely responsible for all 
the various kinds of our activities, our feelings of i^ness and mine- 
ness lose their support, our attachment to the fruits of work 
becomes unjustifiable, and the inevitability of our having to do 
work and to live by work in our mundane existence receives 
its strongest demonstration. On these fundamental principles as 
the basis, the edifice of the ethical discipline of karma-yoga 
may be securely built; and it may be easily seen that the life of 
disinterested duty duly lived can in itself be an effective means for 
the attainment of the salvation of moksha. further, when, through 
the yogin's self-realisation, it becomes evident that one has to see 
one's self in all beings and all beings in one's self, the life of duty is 
at once transformed, in accordance with the moral law of universal 
equality and absolute unselfishness, into the life of love and service 
and sacrifice. Such a life of love and service and sacrifice, which 
has to be lived for the good of others, receives a higher sanction and 
a more imperative obligatoriness through God realisation; and on 
realising that God is the source of all existence and the fountain of 
all power, that He is in all beings and that all beings are in Him, 
the moral law of universal equality, importing the obligatoriness 
of the life of love and service and sacrifice becomes firmly founded 
in the will of God. It is in this way that the ethics of conduct 
is rationalised in the Gita; therefore, from the standpoint of ethics 
also, the knowledge of God is equivalent to the knowledge of all 
ethics, that is, of all laws and commandments bearing upon the 
regulation and guidance of conduct. Accordingly, when we come 
to know God and His reality, and understand the nature of His 
relation to man and the universe, then for us there will be left 
no other thing that is unknown and is really worthy to be known. 

^ wm: li ^ || 

3. Among thousands of men, some one endeavonrs 
for the attainment of success (in ‘ yoga *); and eyea 
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among those, who endeavour and attain suooess only 
some one knows Me in reality. 

Even though the knowledge of God ig, in the manner already 
pointed out, equivalent to the knowledge of all thingSi still such 
knowledge of God oannot, as we are told here, be easily acquired ; 
and it is therefore not as common among us, men and women, 
as it well deserves to be. It cannot be said that such knowledge is 
unoovetable; its all-oomprehensive power and great usefulness are 
against such a supposition. Who will not like to know that one 
thing, by knowing which all things become known and the guidance 
of conduct becomes easy and unerring ? However, we have already 
learnt that the attainment of success in the practice of yoga is no 
easy matter, that in that success there are two stages, so to say, 
which are respectively represented by self-realisation and God- 
realisation, and that the attainment of God-realisation, which belongs 
to the higher stage of yogio suooess, is even rarer and more difficult 
than the attainment of self-realisation. We know also that the 
endeavour to prove the existence and reality of God by the ordinary 
processes of logical ratiocination is never very successful even as a 
feat of reasoning. In respect of this question of God-knowledge 
there are, moreover, persons, who, like the astronomer of a story I 
have heard, are prone to declare that they have seen, surveyed 
minutely and plotted completely every part of the universe with the 
aid of their powerful telescopic vision, and that, nevertheless, they 
have not themselves seen God anywhere in the universe. This is 
like examining every part--not even excepting nooks and comers— 
of a mighty and majestic mansion as it stands above the surface of 
the earth, and then declaring emphatically that it has no foundation, 
inasmuch as no such thing falls within the field of the observer’s 
observation. To be able to see the hidden foundation, it is necessary 
to dig up and remove at least to some extent the earth which hides 
it from our view. To be able to see God, who is, as it were, the 
bidden foundation of the universe, special effort is similarly 
necessary for the retnoyal of the obstacle which obscures the vision of 
IBW ordinarily { or, ae It is sometimes put, the eye of faith has to be 
in addition to the eye of reeson, if man has to suooeed in his 

iiiiicb after God»^^ to find Him aasorediy and withotH any 
8 
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doubfi whatsoever. It is often found unfortunately, in ordinary 
experienoe, that the olearer and more effective the eye of reason is 
in the case of a person, the greater are the chances of its tending 
to blind his eye of faith. The combination of the seeing eye of 
faith with the clear co-ordinating eye of reason is generally very rare 
and uncommon. Nevertheless, without such a combination to help 
him on, man cannot easily rise from Nature to Nature’s God, and 
realise that He is the one unifying power underlying the universe 
and forming, at the same time, the life and support of everything 
that lives and moves in it. To arrive at the knowledge of God even 
in this manner is indeed far from easy; and very naturally many 
will not try to obtain such knowledge. And among those that do 
try, only a few can have any chance of success in getting a glimpse 
of the reality and greatness of God. We have seen how the yogiUt 
who succeeds in arriving at self-realisation in samadhi, alights upon 
what happens to be the best proof of the soul. Such successful 
ybgim may occasionally succeed in arriving at God-realisation, and 
may thus alight upon what must after all be the best proof of God. 
You can now see how true it is to say, that those, who know God 
as He is in reality, are indeed very very rare. 

sTffi?: f^Rrr || » ii 

4. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, ‘ manas,’ ‘ buddhi,’ 
and also ‘ ahahkara,’ — thus is this ‘ praliriti ’ of mine 
differentiated into eight (principles). 

As I mentioned just now, there are two ways in which it is 
possible to acquire the knowledge o! God. One of these is, as you 
know, the process of rising from Nature to Nature's God, the other 
being the direct realisation of God by the ybgin in the state of 
samddhi. Of these, the former way of acquiring God-knowledge 
is first taken up for consideration. Hence this stanza deals with 
Nature as the prakfiti of God, and points out that it is differentiated 
into eight principles. It is evident that these principles are among 
those that are mentioned in the s&fikhya system of philosophy. In 
this system, however, there are twenty-four principles, ot iaftedii 
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mentioned as derived out of the mula-pakfith which is, as it were^ 
the root-prinoiple of Nature. 

Aoeording to the Sahkhya^kdrikat the mula-prakritit or the 
unmodified root-principle of prakritit which may bo conceived to 
resemble in some respects what has been called protyle by some 
modern chemical philosophers, gives rise to twenty*three other 
principles, seven of which are modifications that are further 
modifiable while the remaining sixteen are immodifiable modi¬ 
fications : and purushat or the soul, is neither a modified nor a 
modifiable principle, and is thus unlike prakriti and all the prin¬ 
ciples that are derived out of it. Begarding the eight-fold differen¬ 
tiation of prakriti mentioned in this stanza, the idea, according 
to some commentators, is that here we have only the modifiable 
principles of the Smkhyas noted down—the principles out of which 
are evolved the five grosser elements called bhutaSt the internal 
organ of attention, the five senses of knowledge and* the five organs 
of action, which together make up the sixteen immodifiable 
modifications of prakriti. Consequently earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether are understood in this stanza not to denote the 
elements or bhutas so named, but to denote their tanmdtrast which 
are their finer and yet sufQciently differentiated sources of evolution. 
Similarly manas, bhuddhi and ahahkdra in this context are inter¬ 
preted to mean what are respectively called in the Sdnkhya system 
of philosophy ahankdra, mahat and prakriti. It seems to me that, 
in the evolution of the principle mahat from the root principle 
prakriti, the idea of condensation or molecular aggregation is 
implied, inasmuch as mahat may be interpreted to mean that 
which is big and gross. Evidently this process of condensation and 
structural aggregation baa not gone far enough in the case of the 
mahat to deprive it of its constitutional uniformity and homogeniety. 
Further differentiation through condensation and aggregation is 
conceived to put an end to this uniformity and homogeniety, and 
thus to give rise to the differentiated finer bases of the individualised 
elements oalled hhv,ta%. It is probably owing to this further 
differentiation, which gives rise to elemental individualisation, that 
the principle evolved out of the mahat has been called ahahkdra or 
the principle of egoity. Such at any rate is a guess of mine, which 
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does not seem to me to be entirely unsupported. It is pointed out 
by ^ankaraoharyai in his commentary on this stanza, that the 
name dhankara, as given to the prakriti here, is justifiable for the 
reason that it indicates the primordial stuff of the universe in the 
state in which it is about to be started on its evolution in the line, 
as we may say, of aggregation and differentiation. There is also 
another way in which the eight principles mentioned in this stanza 
are understood; that is, six out of them are taken to represent 
twenty-one principles, earth, water, fire, air and ether representing 
the five bhutas as well as the five tanmatraSt and manas denoting 
the internal organ of attention and the five organs of sense as well 
as the five organs of action. In this case ahahkara need not be 
interpreted as meaning prakriti, but may denote the principle of 
egoity as it ordinarily does; and buddhi is elsewhere also used to 
denote the principle mahat. Thus it amounts to saying that the 
twenty-three principles evolved out of prakriti are classifiable as 
eight different kinds of its evolutionary modification. Whether we 
understand in one way or the other these eight principles here 
mentioned, it is clear that ^ri-Krishpa means, by what He has 
called His prakriti, the eternal world of matter and energy viewed 
physically in itself and also physiologically as the body of God. The 
next stanza tells us of another prakriti of His :— 

^ II '' II 

6. This is the lower (one): but know, 0 mighty 
armed (Arjuna), that life-constituting ‘ prakriti ’ of 
Mine, which is other than this, to be the superior one, 
by which this world is sustained. 

The prakriti mentioned in the previous stanza, as differentiated 
into eight principles, is the original basis and primordial 
substratum of the universe of matter and energy. In dealing 
with a stanza in the second chapter (II. 17} of the Qlta, we 
saw, as you may remember,, that, in addition to the ultimate 
principles known as matter and energy, there is in our 
universe a third ultimate principle called consciousness, which 
also pervades the whole universe. The superior prakfiti here 
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mentioned is taken to refer to this univereal all-pervading principle 
of oonsoiousness. In interpreting the expression jivabhutam, which 
1 have just translated as 'life-constituting” Sankar&obarya says 
in hie commentary on this stanza that this ‘life-constituting’ 
superior prakriti is that which has the oharacteristics of the 
kshetrajna or the soul which knows the field of its play and 
is at the basis of the sustentation of life. Bamaoujaoharya, in bis 
commentary, understands this same superior prakriti to be different 
in nature from the material prakriti^ to be of the nature of 
ooDsoiousuess and thereby to be, as its enjoyer, more important than 
the lower prakriti, Madhvacharya also characterises the superior 
•prakriti mentioned in this stanza as chidrupabhuta, that is, as being 
of the nature of consciousness. It may thus be seen that all these 
three important and authoritative Veddntic commentators on the 
Oita agree in thinking that the life-constituting superior prakriti 
consists of the principle of consciousness, although they differ in 
respect of more than one detail concerning the final constitution of 
this same principle, i^ankaraobarya has further mentioned that this 
higher prakriti sustains the world made up of the lower pra^ri^t, 
through entering into it and thus pervading it. On knowing that 
the inferior prakriti consists of matter and energy, that the superior 
prakriti is made up of the principle of consoiousnees, and that this 
latter pervades the former and thus sustains the world, we cannot 
fail to see the appropriateness of calling this inner sustainer of the 
material world as the life-constituting prakriti ; for the function of 
this higher prakriti is to know as well as to enjoy the lower prakriti, 
and therefore to act in relation to it in the manner in which the 
soul acts in relation to the body. The soul is, as you are aware, the 
knower as well as the enjoyer of the body; and when the soul leaves 
the body, life also goes out of it. We may therefore look upon the 
soul as the real sustainer of the life of the body. Viewed in 
this light, what is meant by saying, that the superior prakriti 
sustains the world and constitutes its life, becomes clear and easily 
intelligible. Another point to be noted in connection with this 
stanza, as well as the previous one is, that ^ri-K^isbpa speaks 
of both the superior and the inferior forms of prakriti as 
* My' prakriti* This implies that He is the owner of prakfiti in 
both ite forms, even as the soul is dehin or the owner of the bod^ 
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Aooordiogly, the Eoglish poeb’s statement—' All are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, whose body Nature is and God the soul*— 
acquires a significance which is seen to be well-founded, reasonable 
and true. The world of matter and energy is pervaded by the 
principle of consciousness, so that this principle, being the knower as 
well as the enjoyer thereof, is held to be its sustainer and life-giver; 
and again this same world of matter and energy, so pervaded by 
oonsoiousness, is further pervaded and entered into by God, so that 
He becomes its absolute and ultimate owner and enjoyer and sup¬ 
porter. The universe of matter, energy and oonsoiousness may, in 
this manner, be looked upon as constituting the body of God. We 
are. as you may be aware, told sometimes by teachers, worthy of 
our respect and credence, that our bodies are indeed the temples of 
of our souls ; and it is really no less true to say that this mighty, 
majestic and wonderful universe of ours is also a highly holy shrine 
of infinite expanse and duration, wherein the Almighty God of 
universal love is ever enthroned in all the glory of His all-pervading 
power and all-knowing wisdom. We have seen that the yogin, in 
his progress towards self-realisation and God-realisation in samadhi, 
passes from the mixed consciousness of body and mind to what may 
be called the unmixed oonsoiousness of the mind alone and then 
passes on to the consciousness of God also. In the same manner, 
those, who examine the outer world with a view to rise from Nature 
to Nature’s God, may also observe first of all merely the world of 
matter and energy, then learn that this world is penetrated and 
pervaded by the principle of oonsoiousness, and then see at last that 
the world so pervaded and permeated by consciousness is further 
pervaded and supported by God Himself. 

Let us here stop our work for to-day. 


xxxiii 

In our last class, we tried to get an idea of the placet which is 
to be given in the Gita to the teachings contained in tbe seventh 
chapter thereof. We saw then that, in accordance with the subject- 
matter dealt with in the various chapters, the Qlta may be looked 
upon as consisting of three divisions of six chapters each, and that 
tha second division, made up of the second six chapters, treats of 
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the great problem of Qod-realisatioo. Tbe study of this problem of 
God-realisation is therefore praotioally begun in tbe seventh ehapter; 
and from the stanzas, which we went through in the last class, 
we learnt the great and all-comprehensive value of God-knowledge, 
and made out at the same time that the acquisition of that know¬ 
ledge was difficult even for those, who could accomplish noteworthy 
success in the practice of tbe yoga of meditation and mental concen¬ 
tration so as to arrive at self-realisation. To come to know the self 
is difficult in itself; and even to him, who has been fortunate enough 
to know the self, it is no easy matter to be able to know God. 
Nevertheless, even those, who are not in any manner successful 
yogins, may come to know God through that revelation of Him 
which is afforded by Nature under suitable circumstances; and 
Nature has, as you know, a lower and more readily visible aspect 
oouiiBting of matter and energy and a higher and less readily visible 
aspect consisting of the all-permeating principle of consciousness. 
To him, who knows that Nature is throughout permeated by the 
principle of consciousness, it will be easy to make out that God is 
Himself immanent in His universe and that there is no part of it 
which is not penetrated and permeated by Him. In the work we 
have to do to-day, our attention will be mainly directed to this 
manner of attaining God-knowledge; and let us now begin tbe 
work. 


^ jpw: || ^ ii 

^ sfW ^ ^if&RTOtl fsr II II 

6. Bear in mind that all beings have this for 
(their) birth-source. I am the origin as well as the 
dissolution of the whole world. 

7. 0 Arjnna, there is no other thing whatever, 
whioh is higher than Me. Like collections of gems on 
a stvi^, tbe whole .of this (universej is strung on Me. 
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T am sure you know that the anteoedent of the pronoun 
' thisin the statement * that all beings have this for their birth- 
source is to be found in the previous stanza, with the study of 
which we concluded our kst class-lecture. This pronoun refers, 
therefore, to that superior life-constituting prakfith by which the 
world is sustained; and we have already seen that this superior 
prakriU consists of the all-pervading principle of consciousness. 
To understand well what is meant by saying that all beings have 
this principle of consciousness for their birth-source, it is necessary 
to note that ^rf-Erishpa has further said—' I am the origin as well 
as the dissolution of the whole world ’. Evidently it is meant here 
that, while God is the ultimate origin of universal creation, the all- 
pervading principle of consciousness is a source out of which the 
various beings in the world are caused to be bom; that is, the 
principle of consciousness is at the basis of the evolution of beings 
in the world in all their manifold forms and conditions. In these 
days it is not altogether uncommon to hear even educated persons 
say that the doctrine of evolution is a fresh acquisition of modern 
thought and culture and gives expression to an entirely new 
discovery. According to such persons, the idea of evolution, as an 
element of human thought, has to be considered to be due to Darwin 
and his Origin of Species. It is unnecessary to emphasise the fact 
that this is not a historically correct view to take, regarding the 
antiquity of the idea of evolution. There is ample evidence to show 
that this idea was distinctly known to the ancient Greeks. In 
India it has formed the basic theme, so to say, of the Sahkhya 
philosophy, and is embodied in a popular way in almost all the 
puraij,a$. The followers of the Sahkhya philosophy are often 
spoken of as parif}dma-vddms, that is, as those who uphold the 
doctrine that the effect is always and in all cases the result of the 
modification of the cause. If this doctrine is understood to be really 
general in its scope, it would apply to all the processes of develop¬ 
ment and change and growth in the phenomenal world, including 
the processes relating to the origin of speeies also. In this 
connection, the question which is of immediate interest to us 
now is, whether the modification in the cause, which gives 
rise to an altered effect, is of the nature of an accidental variation, 
or hsgMPms to he due to purposive direction and mtemel Kuidauee; 
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In oonneotion with the view that accidental variations in existing 
species are ultimately responsible for the origination of new 
species, I remember the late Lord Salisbury having remarked 
years ago, in his presidential address delivered to the British 
Association at Oxford, that this theory is not complete and adequate 
in itself, inasmuch as it requires, in addition to accidental variation, 
which may be granted, an agency to choose and bring together such 
modified varieties as are suited to give rise to a new species in due 
time. In the experiments conducted by Darwin and other scientific 
investigators of this problem, the experimenters themselves have 
played the part of the requisite choosing agent. Is there anything 
in nature corresponding to the guiding hand of the experimenter 
here ? This is a question which readily suggests itself to all thoughtful 
enquirers. Moreover, to the all-comprehensive vision of completed 
science, there can be no accident in nature. Consequently, to speak 
of accidental variation necessarily amounts to a confession of 
ignorance regarding the natural causes of the variation. By telling 
us that all the various beings in the universe have the all-pervading 
and life-constituting principle of consciousness for their birth-source, 
this stanza gives us to understand that the evolutional differen¬ 
tiation of beings, which is going on in the universe, is in fact caused 
by that principle of consciousness. That consciousness may well be 
all-pervading has been shown to be more than probable by the 
remarkably interesting researches of Professor Bose of Calcutta, to 
which, I believe, 1 drew your attention once before ; and when 
consciousness becomes the birth-source of the variation, which gives 
rise to the differentiation oi beings in the universe, evolution ceases 
to be accidental in any manner whatsoever, and turns out to be the 
result of inward impulse and guidance 

You may ask, if it is possible for the ali-pervading consciousness 
lo do this kind of work. Perhaps you have heard of what students of 
physiology speak of as cellular consciousness. It is said that the 
cells, making up the various tissues in animal and vegetable organisms, 
possess an Independent life and consciousness of their own, which 
they put into use in various ways. When the food we eat is 
properly digested, it finds its way into the blood and becomes a part 
of it, so to say: and in the blood so replenished the materials xseedod 
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for the upkeep and growth of ail the tissues of the body are to be 
found. Coder suoh a oircumstanoe, it indeed requires some 
explanation as to how it is, that the cells of any tissue pick up from 
the blood, which is, as it were, their common storehouse of nutrition, 
that particular food, which alone is suited for their nourishment. 
If the cells of the muscular tissue took up, say, the food fitted to 
nourish the bony tissue, it would assuredly tend to make the human 
organism abnormal and unhealthy. None of us can afford to have 
our muscles converted into bones or bones into muscles. This 
power of what may be called alimentary selection, which all our 
tissues possess quite undoubtedly, is attributed to ibe independent 
life and consciousness of the cells themselves. In this connection, 
it is certain to be of interest to you to remember a phenomenon, 
which most of you must have seen, the phenomenon of independent 
movement exhibited by the freshly broken bit belonging to the 
disrupted tail of a houso'lizard. It is known that, in the case of 
some animals, even suoh a vitally important organ as the heart goes 
on beating for some time after it is out off and removed from the 
body of the organism to which it belonged. In fact physiologists 
make a distinction between general death and local death, the latter, 
as they hold, resulting only when the disappearance of the life and 
consciousness of the cells actually takes place. Suoh facts and 
phenomena do demonstrate the existence of what has been called 
cellular consciousness ; and they further show its value in maintain¬ 
ing the life and growth of all organisms. In respect of the great 
biological question of the relation between structure and function in 
the life of organisms, it is observed that a change in the structure 
of an organ is invariably associated with a change in its function, 
and that similarly a change in the function is associated with a change 
in its structure. While the inter-dependence of the variation in 
structure and the variation in function is thus fully recognised, the 
question as to which of these variations has formed the cause and 
which the effect, in the continued course of the evolutional progress 
of organisms, seems to be still left open and undecided. If the causal 
position in evolution is assigned to the variation in structure, this 
vSiriation has to be assumed to be accidental, that is, to be unaccount¬ 
able. But, if it is assigned, on the other band, to the variation in func¬ 
tion, and it is conceived that this variation is brought about by the 
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defcermining influenoe of the all*pervading principle of oonsoiousness, 
the whole process of universal evolution becomes teleologiiial, and 
the idea of the Sankbya Philosophy, that Nature, in all the processes 
of evolution, aims at the emancipation of the spirit, may be seen to 
be an exact statement of demonstrable truth. It is therefore clear 
that we have to grant the existence of the all*pervading principle of 
consciousness, and grant also that it performs noteworthy biological 
functions in vegetable as well as animal life. To make it responsible 
for universal evolution and look upon it in consequence as the 
birth-source of all the beings in the world cannot therefore be said 
to be unfounded or unreasonable: this position appears to me to be 
scientifically maintainable with the aid of true knd openly acceptable 
evidence. 

The ancient seer Eapila, the founder of our Sankhya Philo¬ 
sophy, has declared, as you may know, that it is not possible to 
prove God through an examination and analysis of the phenomenal 
universe. The system of philosophy founded by him is therefore 
often characterised as nirlkvara or Godless. In the philosophy of 
the Bhagavadglta, we have a fusion, so to say, of the Sankhya and 
the Yoga systems of philosophy: in fact the VMdnta itself may be 
seen to be the result of such a fusion. The Yoga Philosophy of the 
Hindus not only postulates God, but also declares, as you know, the 
practical possibility of rtmlising Him in the yogic state of samddhi. 

It is therefore no wonder that the philosophy of the Bhagavadgitd 

/ 

is emphatically theistic, and that Sri-Krishpa says here that He, as 
God, is the origin as well as the dissolution of the whole world, 
That all things come out of God and ultimately go back to Him, is 
a conception, which is current in more than one religion; and in 
accordance with the idea of universal evolution, as propounded in 
the Sankbya Philosophy and popularised in various ways in the 
Purdnds, the very process of evolution has to be cyclic in character, 
inasmuch as it is the parindma or the modification of the cause 
which gives rise to the effect, and the effect is also apt to.be subjected 
to parinama so as to become thereby a cause in its own turn. Such 
an endless series of causes and effects^ each effect becoming a cause 
in its turn, makes what we may call the circle of evolution, wherein 
the culmination of creative integration forms the beginning of 
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dissolutional disintegratioD, and the oulmination of this latter prooess 
of disintegration forms also the beginning of the former prooess of 
integration. These two processes are frequently spoken of as evolu¬ 
tion and involution, and are understood to denote respectively the 
passage of the material basis of beings from homogeniety to beteroge- 
niety and vice versa. Accordingly, in the circle of evolution, the point 
of origin of the creative process of integration coincides with the point 
of oulmination of the dissolutional prooess of disintegration; and if that 
point is taken to be the position from whence divine energy operates 
and irradiates in all direcbions, it becomes possible to conceive how, 
in universal evolution, God is the origin as wall as the dissolution of 
the whole world, how from Him all things proceed in the beginning 
and to Him all things return in the end. In strict accordance 
with the Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila, which, as you know, does 
not postulate God, the root-principle praknti is itself the origin 
as well as the dissolution of the whole world ; and the purposiveness 
of Nature, in the process of evolution, in the direction of bringing 
about the emancipation of the spirit from the bondage of matter, 
belongs entirely to Nature itself. The teleological character of the 
processes of Nature seems to be evident from almost every point in 
the grand march of the procession of evolution; and it is not easy 
to gainsay the purposiveness of Nature, as understood by Kapila 
and his followers. The only difficulty, in the matter of making 
Nature responsible for the purposiveness of evolutional operations, 
consists in our having to endow it with consciousness so as to make 
matter capable of thinking and willing. There is indeed no difficulty 
in believing that Nature is permeated by the all-pervading principle 
of consciousness. But can this principle be identified with 
prakriti ? It is here that the difficulty is felt—in the impossibility 
of amalgamating and^ identifying unconscious matter with the 
principle of consciousness; and purposiveness can and must 
belong only to consciousness. Thus the apparent spontaneity of 
nature, in the course of its beneficent and progressive evolution, is in 
fact the result of the direction and guidance given to it by the all* 
knowing, all-powerful and all-loving will of God. The universality of 
natural evolution, the unity of purpose that is observable in respect 
of that evolution, and its steady sustentation throughout the course 
of time, may all be explained and accounted for satisfactorily, only 
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when we oome bo know and bear in mind the reality of Qod. The 
teleology of natural evolution—which the Sftnkhyas postulate—be* 
comes in this way the fulfilment of the purpose of God, and Nature 
becomes His willingly obedient and kindly handmaid. It appears 
to me that all these things are obviously implied in the statement, 
that God is the origin as well as the dissolution of the whole of this 
universe. 

If, over and. above matter and spirit, that is, prakriti and 
puruiha we postulate God and bring Him into relation with the 
world of matter and spirit, so as to explain quite satisfactorily the 
teleology of natural evolution as understood by the Sankhyas, they 
may say that, if we go on thus, there will be no end to the postula¬ 
tion of primal entities; and hence ^ri-Krisbpa’s saying here in this 
context—' There is no other thing whatever, which is higher than 
Me'—is, indeed, of special value, inasmuch as it enables us to see 
that, provided only the Sankhyas grant God, their philosophy 
becomes complete and comprehensively rational as an explanation 
of the nature and aim of the great world-process called creation. 
It is evident that Sri-Erisbpa means, that no higher unifying and 
purpose-giving power than God is wanted to place the teleological 
evolution of the universe on a secure and firm basis, since God, as 
God, is all-knowing, all-powerful and all-loving, and is, as such, 
fully competent to bt? the one uUimato unifying and purpose- 
giving powe», which is the source as well as the support and the 
final home of refuge of all the innumerable beings of various kinds 
that go to make up the universe. That Sri-Krishpa does mean 
this, comes out even more distincly from His statement that, 
like collections of gems on a string, the whole of this universe 
is strung on God. The simile given in this statement appears to 
be appropriate in every way. The first thing to be noted in 
the comparison is that, in the necklace of gems thought of here, 
it is the gems that happen to be externally visible and easily 
recognisable, while the thread which sustains them and holds 
them in due position is invisible and out of sight. Exactly in 
the same manner God, who is the supporter and sustainer of 
all the innumerable beings of various kinds in the universe, is 
hidden and invisible to the eye of the common man, while those 
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beings are all readily visible to bim. It requires the trained vision 
of the earnest philosopher to see God as He is immanent in the 
universe. Another point* worthy of note, is that the thread of the 
necklace runs through all the gems; they are all penetrated by 
the thread. Similarly God has to be oonoeived as being omnipene- 
trative; and but for God penetrating and running through all the 
beings in the universe, the universe would be no universe at all, 
even as the necklace of gems would be no necklace at all without 
the thread running through them and holding them in their proper 
position. I believe I have had to draw your attention to this point 
once before, when we were going through the sixth chapter, and had 
to see how God, who, being immanent in the universe, is contained 
therein, and forms also at the same time its support and basis of 
sustentation. Even though we do not readily see the thread that 
runs through the necklace, we are quite certain that the thread 
must be there; and if we examine the universe with the same 
discrimination, with which we examine the necklace, we cannot fail 
to arrive at the conclusion that God permeates and infils the whole 
universe, and thus keeps all its beings in their respective positions 
in time and in space, and gives to them the aim of their existence 
and enables them to fulfil that aim. It is in this way that He 
forwards the progress of universal evolution towards the attainment 
of its high and benevolent purpose, and helps on the liberation of 
the spirit from the limiting entanglements of matter, time and space 
so as to enable it to recover its innate freedom and luminosity and 
blissfulnss. 

Now in the following four stanzas we are told, by means of a 
few select examples, bow all things derive their worth and impor¬ 
tance from God, who permeates and abides in them. Let us take 
them into consideration one by one. 

siopT: ^ qM ^ II II 

8. 0 Arjuna, I am the savour in the waters, 
luminosity in the sun and the moon, the ‘ pra^ava ' in 
all the ‘Vedas,’ sound in ‘ gkada,’ and manliness in men. 
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• After learoing, with the aid of the illustration oonsistinR of the 
thread wbioh runs through a neoklaoe of gems, that all things in the 
universe are where they are and what they are, because they are 
penetrated and permeated by Ood, it must be easy for us to see that 
whatever is good and worthy and of value in those things may very 
rightly be looked upon as being due to the abidanoe of Qod in them, 
as it is He, who gives to them all their worthiness and value. 
Aooordingly, ^ri -Erishpa has said here that He is the savour in the 
waters. Modern chemists say that pure water is tasteless; and from 
their standpoint it cannot be right at all to talk of the savour of the 
waters. What is meant by the Sanskrit word rasa, which I have 
translated as savour, is that which gives to water its deliciousness. 
How delicious pure cool water can in itself be is certain to be well 
known to persons like us, who are inhabitants of warm lands; and 
this deliciousness is probably due ultimately to the remarkable 
power of appeasing thirst, which is possessed by water. The word 
rasa may also denote the liquidity of water in this context. Let us 
imagine water to lose its liquidity and delioiousness and power to 
appease thirst; then it at once ceases to be of any value or use to 
us. Therefore the worthiness and value of water, as judged from 
the standpoint of human use, are almost entirely dependent upon 
these characteristics of water; and they are declared to be due to 
the abidanoe of Qod therein. Similarly, to think of the sun and 
the moon, as deprived of their luminosity, is to reduce them to 
dark and useless masses of matter incapable of rendering any good 
service of any kind in the economy of human life. We know now 
that the sun is the centre of our planetary system, and forms 
its source of energy and life and light; and if bo loses his heat 
and luminosity and becomes cold and dark, the whole of our plane¬ 
tary system will be inevitably invaded and overspread by decay 
and death, and nothing of the glory of creation will be left in it to 
testify to the greatness or the goodness of God, I need not tell you 
that, if the moon loses her lustre, human life becomes thereby 
decidedly the poorer, since one of the most inspiring objects of human 
poetry is thus brought to ruin, as we may say. You may have also 
heard that in Sanskrit the moon is called oshadhUat and is thus 
oonoeived to be a kind of life-giver to the vegetable creation here 
upon the earth. Therefore to deprive the sun and moon of their 
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luminositiy is to make them absolutely useless for human purposes; 
and if we hold that they owe their very luminosity to the abidance 
of God in them, it must mean that they owe their worthiness and 
value to Him entirely. We have next; to consider what the state¬ 
ment, that God is the pranava in all the Vddas, means. You know 
that the pranava is otherwise called oh-karat end denotes the 
syllable 6m. The importance and great religious value of the cn^kara 
may be made out well from an anuvdka in the Taittiriyopanishad 
(I. 8.), where its use in connection with Vedic ceremonials and 
Veddntic speculation and meditation is fairly fully set out. Begarding 
the pranava^ we find the following high appreciation (IV. 25-29,) 
in the fourth khanda of the Mandukydpanishad —which khanda is 
by some looked upon as constituting the first prakarana of the 
Oaudapddakdrikd: 

%5r{ sT^ m i 

• jrJT% ^ «ni II 

mi m i 

snn^ssq?!: n 

jpji# II 

SPIT# #T>a# 

Erom these Upanishadic sources, it is possible to gather that the 
syllable dm originally conveyed in all probability the same meaning 
as the English word ' yes’, that it was used later on as a solemn 
saorificial formula importing permission to do the various acts to be 
done in the sacrifice, and that still later on it was largely utilised as 
an aid to yogio meditation leading to self-realisation and God-realisa¬ 
tion. Thus there came into existence a sacred halo of tradition around 
tbedn-kdra; and in the literature of the Vedantat it is made to signify 
the highest harmonisation and unity, which are predioable about 
God ; and in this way the pranava came to denote God Himself. 
It is further an interesting feature about the syllable dm that 
aceolding to the rules of Sanskrit grammar, it may be seen to be the 
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result of the fusion of the three primary phonetic elements a, ju, and 
m ; and this fact has been taken advantage of, to make the pranava 
symbolio of all varieties of unity in trinity. In the familiar formula 
hhurbhuva&smardm, for instance, the dm represents the unified 
universe consisting of the three worlds bhuh, bhuvah and suvah, 
as known to our ancient VMc literature: it is often made to 
represent the unity of the Supreme Prahmau, as made up of the 
trinity of Brahma, Yishpu and Siva; and almost equally frequently, 
it typifies the unity of the universe as consisting of (xod, soul and 
matter. Moreover, a, u and m, cf which 6m is made up, are taken 
to denote the begiunjng, middle and end of all speech, as they happen 
to be the typical vow'els that are produced at the beginning, middle 
and "/od of the mouth, looked upon as the organ, which is responsi¬ 
ble *or the articulation of spoken sounds. In consequence of this 
way of looking at the dhkdra, it has come to signify all the V'edm 
and the whole of the contents of the revealed scripture of the Hindus. 
In these and other ways it is possible for us to see that the pranava 
denotes the essence of all the Vedas —that essence which gives to 
them all their w^orth and value; and what we have to note in this 
context is that God Himself is declared to be this pranava. The next 
point requiring explanation is in relation to the statement that God 
forms the sound in dkdia. You know that dkdsa is one of the five 
natural elements recognised by more than one system of Hindu 
philosophy. It is sometimes translated by the English word ‘ether’ ; 
and we cannot say that this tianslation is ciuiie correct, because 
ether has acquired a peculiar significance in modern science. The 
five elements known to the Saiikhya and the other systems of Hindu 
philosophy seem to indicate five different conditions of atomic 
ma^r differing from one another in respect of che degree of their 
aggregation ; and these conditions may be described as soli^, liquid, 
luminiferous, gaseous, and ultra-gaseous, the corresponding elements 
being called earth, water, light, air and dkdsa. Accordingly, the 
element earth is the grossest among the elements, and dkdsa is the 
finest among them. It is conceived that sound is the characteristic 
attribute of dkdsa, so that, if dkdsa ceases to have the power of 
producing and transmitting sound, it ceases to be dk&ia. It is 
difficult to understand this relation between sound and dkdia in 
the light of modern science, since the power of produoing and 

e 
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transmitting sound is, as demonstrated by it, possessed by 
solids and liquids and gases equally well. If you will allow me, 
I shall risk a guess, to whiob you are at liberty to attach whatever 
value you please. In the process of the evolution of the five 
material elements, from the root-prinoiple of primordial prakriti, 
akaia is declared to be the first element to come into existence, and 
it necessarily happens to be the finest among the elements. It must 
be evident from this, that all such conditions of evolving primordial 
prakriti, as are finer than the condition of dkCimt cannot be charac¬ 
terised by what may be called concrete materiality, which, if you 
like, may also be called material elementality by us. That the 
power of producing and transmitting sound is dependent upon the 
materiality of the medium, in which it is produced and through 
which it is transmitted, is fully borne out by modern science. 
Since, in the continued course of the evolution of primordial pro inii, 
what we have called concrete materiality first appears at the stage 
when the element dkdia, is seen to come into existence, and since 
such materiality is necessary for the production and propagation of 
sound, it may well be said that sound forms the oharacteristic 
attribute particularly of akdia^ so that, in the contrary process of 
involution, dkdm would become too fine to be dkdsa, as soon as it 
lost the power of producing and propagating sound. Thus the very 
essence of dkdsa may be said to be dependent upon Mda or sound ; 
and this iabda, being here identified with God, we may rightly say 
that the very essence of dkdsa is dependent upon God. And 
lastly in this stanxa Srf-Knshpa identifies Himself with manli¬ 
ness in men. It goes without saying that the man, who has 
no manliness in him, deserves to be no man. In the economy of 
human society, it is evidently the duty of man to be the food- 
producer, the wage-earner and the guardian and protector of the 
homestead and of the commonwealth. For discharging this duty 
well, he certainly requires manliness; and I am sure you can all see 
clearly that there is as much manliness in the honest, confident and 
fqarless labour of the food-producer and wage-earner, as in the 
hieroism, valour and chivalry of the guardian of the homestead and 
the protector of the commonwealth. Thus it is easy to make out 
how. without manliness, it becomes impossible for man to fulfil his 
dpa function in society; in the absepce of manlipess bis manbopd 
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is simply wasted upon him. Oonsequently, what gives man bis 
worth and value as man is his manliness ; and it is this that is here 
identified with Grod. 

The next stanza reads thus :— 

?n73ii% II ^ II 

9. I am the fragrant smell in the (element) earth, 
and (am) the (element of) light in the sun, in all beings 
(I am their) life, and in those, who practise austere 
penance, (I am their) austerity. 

The aim of this stanza is the same as that of the last one; it is 
also intended to show that all things owe their worthiness and 
value to the abidance of God in them, inasmuch as whatever 
constitutes their excellence is declared to be identifiable with God. 
The first thing so mentioned in this stanza is the identification of the 
fragrant smell of the element earth with God. In the manner in 
which iahda or sound is conceived to be the characteristic attribute 
of the element dhaia^ in that same manner gandha or smell is con* 
ceived to be the cbaraoteristic attribute of the element earth. With 
the disappearance of this oharaoteristic quality of smell, the very 
earthiness of the element earth become lost. The smell, which so 
forms the oharacteristic quality of the element earth, may, however, 
be good or bad. agreeable or disagreeable ; and it is worth noting 
that Sri-Krishna identifies Himself here with good, agreeable, 
fragrant smell. This clearly indicates that the object aimed at in 
this context is to point out that all things owe their worthiness 
and excellence to their being penetrated and permeated by God. The 
word tejas means the element of light, which is evidently conceived 
to be ultimately material in nature. This material conception 
of the nature of light is not unknown to the history of thought 
in Europe. In fact, till almost recently, it was the current con¬ 
ception there quite as much as in the old philosophic thought 
of India. How far the luminiferous ether of modem science 
deserves to be looked upon as material, and how far it is really 
immaterial, are questions which still require elucidation. Although 
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tejas is often translated as the element of light, it is known to be an 
element which is held to be the source of heat also» so that it is really 
the element of heat and light. I have already told you, how the sun 
is the centre of heat and light and life and energy to us in our plane¬ 
tary system ; and it cannot be hard to see that this is due to the 
abundance of tejas in the sun. To speak of the luminosity of the sun 
is different, as you may see, from speaking of the tejas in the sun. 
The former of these is commonly called prabhd ; and it means the light 
which radiates and spreads out from a luminous body. Therefore, 
to be the luminosity of the sun is not the same as to be the element 
of tejas in the sun, although his luminosity is itself dependent upon 
the tejas which is contained in him. This double identification of 
God with the tejas and the prabhd of the sun means that God has to 
be looked upon as constituting not only the element of heat and light 
but also the shining luminosity of that element. The next point, that 
we have to note here, is the import of the statement—" In all beings 
I am their life.’* You know that, according to the Saukhya Philoso¬ 
phy, all the processes of natural evolution have for their aim the 
final emancipation of the spirit from the sorrows and entanglements 
of the recurring series of rebirths and redeaths making up what is 
called samsdra ; and all beings in the universe are so organised as to 
subserve this aim, each of them performing and fulfilling in its own 
place and time some small part of what has to be accomplished for 
its certain achievement in the end. All living beings in the universe 
oan serve this purpose of their existence, only so long as they are 
alive; with the oessation of their life, the utility and purposefulness 
of their very existence vanishes, and they practically become non 
existent in the world. Therefore, to bo the life of all living beings 
is no less than to be everything, which constitutes their excellenoe, 
utility and purposefulness in the grand scheme of universal evolution; 
and when we are told that wo have to look upon God as forming the 
life in all living beings, we have to understand that He not only 
vitalises them, but also gives to them all their worthiness and value. 
Similarly, by the statement, that God constitutes the austerity of 
those who perform austere penance, wo have to understand that the 
value and worthiness of their lives also are dependent upon God, 
wbo pervades them and happens to be their internal controller 
Qt antarydmitit as it is expressed in Sanskrit. By tapasvin we 
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understand the man of austerities ; and he utilises his life largely, if 
not wholly, for the purpose of practising austerities with a view to 
acquire the power of self-control and renunciation. The traditions 
of Hindu religion, as recorded in the Purdnas, enable us to know 
that many of our ancient sages and saints made the acquisition of 
the power of self-control and renunciation the chief object of their 
lives, and that they steadily practised severe austerities to achieve 
that object, notwithstanding mighty obstacles and powerful 
temptations tending to thwart their success. Let us think of a 
modern mar., whose aim and practice in life are like theirs. If we 
ask hirn what it Is that he cares for most in life, I am sure he will 
tell us that it is nis tapas^ the practising of his austerities, since be 
knows that the very worthiness of his hfe consists in bis sincere, 
earnest and fully practical devotion to the ideal of absolute 
imseltiahness as based on the strong and unshakable foundation of a 
perfect self-mastery. If he falls away from this high ideal, either 
because his efforts are baffled by obstacle^, or because he is over¬ 
powered by temptations, and then descends to the lower levels 
occupied by frail humanity, his life, for the time being, becomes 
indeed worse than worthless. Therefore it is but proper that God, 
who is Himself the source as well as the support of the excellence 
and worthiness of all beings in the universe, is declared here to be 
the tapas in the tapasvin, 

II \o II 

10, O Arjuna, know Me to be the everlasting seed 
of all beings: I am the intelligence of the intelligent, 
and the heroism of the heroic- 

The first half of this stanza tells us that God is the everlasting 
seed of all beings; and it is necessary for us to understand fully 
what this statement means. Wo all know how in the vegetable 
world the seed is the source, out of which the germ, the plant, the 
flower and the fruit are all produced in due order. When we are 
told that God is the seed of all beings, it means that He is the 
source and centre of universal evolution. But in the case of the 
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seed, as fche source of plant-evolution, we observe that, unless the 
seed decays and dies in the process, the birth of the plant out of 
the seed cannot take place. Similarly, it may be supposed by 
persons, who are not carefully thoughtful, that to speak of God 
as the seed of all beings implies that, in the process of the evolution 
of the universe, He also has to cease to be God. To guard against 
the possibility of such an error being committed by careless 
thinkers, we are told here that God, as the seed-source of the 
universe, is everlasting and therefore undecaying and imperishable. 
In regard to the evolution and growth of the mighty, majestic and 
wonderful universe, looked upon as an immense and infinitely 
expanded tree, the peculiarity is that the seed, out of which it 
grows, neither decays nor dies. In fact, there is another way of 
looking at the relation between God and the universe, when we are 
told that He constitutes its seed and source of birth. Although 
the seed decays and dies in bringing the tree into existence, we 
cannot fail to observe that this death of the seed as seed serves 
as the means, whereby life itself becomes extended and multiplied. 
Just now I told you that the seed is the source out of which 
the germ, the plant, the flower and the fruit are all produced in 
due order; and the fruit, which is thus derived ultimately out 
of a seed that has had to decay and die therefor, is, as you all know, 
a precious cabinet containing gems of value in the form of new 
seeds, which are vitally as potent as the parent seed. Hence 
in the life of the vegetable world, as it is generally known to us, 
the decay and death of one seed brings into existence many 
more seeds, which also, in their turn, become like their parent seed 
the originators of new life and new growth. From the seed 
to the plant, from the plant to the seed, and again from this seed 
to the plant and thence to other seeds, and so on and on, we 
have an unending chain made up of alternating links of evolution 
and involution. The seed is as much the source of the evolu¬ 
tion of plant-life, as it is the culmination of what may be 
called its involution. In the course of the evolution of plant-life 
from the seed, the unmanifest and indwelling potential power of the 
seed is made manifest; and a tiny seed, not bigger than a grain of 
mustard, beoomes the parent of a gigantic banyan tree spreading 
and casting its shadow over hundreds of square*yards underneath. 
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As the plant-life, so evolved, develops and grows to maturity, the 
seed is produced as the result of its ouimination ; and in it the whole 
of the manifested power and energy of that same plant-life is again 
potentialised, so to say. On understanding this, we may easily 
realise that to look upon God as the seed of all beings in the universe 
is to make Him out to he the source and centre of the cyclic 
processes of universal evolution and involution. Accordingly, this 
comparison tells us that God is the source, from whence proceed 
all those creative forces, which cause the evolution of the universe 
out of Him ; and He is also at the same time the centre to which 
the manifested universe is made to go back in the course of its 
dissolution so as to become absorbed in it and be held there in all 
its potential might.' We have further to note that this centre is an 
evev'living fountain of life, inasmuch as we are told that God, as 
the seed of all beings in the universe, is everlasting. The potential 
existence of the mighty tree in the tiny seed is easily enough 
apprehended by us; and through apprehending it, we may come to 
know how the infinite universe is potentially existent in God, who 
is its eternally living source. As if to direct our attention more 
pointedly to this great potentiality of God, we are taught here that 
He is the intelligence of the intelligent and the heroism of the 
heroic. It is, T believe, fairly generally recognised by modern 
psychologists that both intelligence and heroism are dependent 
upon what they call natural endowment. Men of very great 
intelligence, geniuses as they are called, are, it is believed, invariably 
born as such ; similarly heroes also are born with the full potential¬ 
ity of heroism in them. When the potentiality relating to the 
evolution of the universe is itself established in God as the source 
and centre of that evolution, it follows naturally from it, that the 
potentiality of the hero as well as of the man of genius is derived 
out of Him. Now please think, for instance, of Shakespeare as 
deprived of his poetic genius, or of Napoleon Bounaparte as 
deprived of his military heroism, and let me know what fall there 
will be in their glory and greatness in consequence of such a 
deprivation. In this supposed condition of extinguished endowment 
and unborn glory, there would be no charm of any kind about their 
names; and they would be to us as insignificant as any John or 
James, who, by his birth, serves no other purpose than that of 
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inoreasing the population of his country by one. Therefore it 
must be evident to vou that the worthiness and value of the hero 
and of the man of genius are also due to God, and are indeed derived 
from Him. 

II ? Ml 

11. In relation to those, who are possessed of 
strength, (I) am (their) strength as dissociated from 
desire and the love of enjoyment; and 0 Arjuna, (I) am 
in (all) beings (that kind of) desire, which is unopposed 
to righteousness. 

Perhaps some of you have already noted that this stanza has 
a peouliarity, when compared with the three previous stanzas, inas< 
much as wo have here the identification of God with what particularly 
deserves to be oalled^oral excellence. The three preceding stanzas 
and this stanza together tell us that all the elements of physical, 
intellectual and moral excellence and worthiness, which may be 
found in association with any being in the universe, are entirely due 
to God, who pervades all beings in the universe and is their internal 
controller and sustainer. 3rI<Krishna does not say in an unqualified 
manner—" 1 am the strength of those who are possessed of 
strength.” On the other hand He says—“ In relation to those, 
who are possessed of strength, I am their strength as dissociated 
from desire and the love of enjoyment.” From this it is clear that 
strength in itself is not considered to be worthy and excellent. As 
a matter of fact strength may be used either to serve good purposes 
or to serve bad ones. You have very probably heard it sai^that it 
is good to have a giant's strength, but not good to use it like a giant 
The worthiness and excellence of strength is therefore dependent upon 
the purpose for which it is utilised, and also upon the manner in which 
it 18 used. It is within the range of common human experience 
that, in the competitive struggle for existence, which is going on 
between the various beings in the world in accordance with the law 
of natural evolution, the weaker beings invariably go to the wall, 
because they are overpowered by the strength of their stronger 
rivals. In the competitive struggle of natural evolution the strength of 
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the strong is utilised for selfish ends, for the egoistio accomplishment 
of self-aggrandisement; and accordingly the rule that might is right 
becomes the most commonly accepted guide of life. It cannot be 
said that strength, which is so utilised, is really dissociated from 
desire and the love of enjoyment. Some of you are perhaps aware 
that certain European philosophers have made a distinction between 
natural evolution and ethical evolution, and have maintained that, 
just as the rule that might is right prevails in the realm of natural 
evolution, even so the rule that right is might has to prevail in the 
realm of ethical evolution. The strength, that is morally well used, 
cannot discard the distinction of right and wrong; nor will it 
wantonly override all considerations of what is due to others in the 
hot pursuit of self-advantage and personal gain. Moreover, the 
common dynamic power of strength does not allow it to lie dormant 
and ineffective : it is in the very nature of strength, as strength, to 
seek and find expression in action and achievement. Hence, when 
it is nob utilised selfishly for the satisfaction of desire and the love 
of enjoyment, it is apt to be used for the good of others and in the 
cause of what is right and just. If you bring to your mind in this 
connection that, as we have been already told, God incarnates Him¬ 
self here upon the earth as man among men, so that He may thereby 
render protection to the good and deal out destruction to evil-doers, 
you will find it quite easy to understand and appreciate the meaning¬ 
fulness of the identification of God with the strength that is dissociat¬ 
ed from desire and the love of enjoyment The excellence and | 
worthiness of the strong man really consists in bis using his strength 
for the good of others and in the cause of what is right and just; 
and in the light of what we are taught here, he owes that excellence 
and that worthiness to his being penetrated and permeated by God. 
It is, however, possible to suppose, from the appreciation, which is 
bestowed here on that kind of strength which is dissociated from 
desire and the love of enjoyment, that both desire and love of 
enjoyment are considered to be in an equal degree morally 
blameworthy. You know that desire may be said to be a mental 
impulse aiming at securing for one’s self such things as are 
pleasant and agreeable; and the love of enjoyment is dependent 
upon the knowledge that the experience of pleasure is always 
pleasing, and indicates at the same time a longing to have such 
6 
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pleasing experience as unbrokenly as possible. Many of you 
may have heard it said that men may well learn the luxury of 
doing good, and that they, by learning it, may become able to 
conduct themselves aright in life and also to fulfil its highest aims. 
It is not merely in desiring and enjoying the pleasurable objects of 
the senses and in the consequent feeling of self-gratification that we, 
as human beings, always take delight, I am sure you are aware 
that to us higher delights, which are of an intellectual and moral 
nature, are also within easy reach, provided that we sustainedly aim 
at them and continuously strive for them. Although it cannot be 
denied that the lowest and the most common tendency of desire is 
to stimulate effort in the direction of seeking and securing self- 
gratification, still it hag to he granted that the potency of desire is 
fully capable of being utilised for higher and nobler purposes as 
well. Desire oan thus be either of a selfish and therefore of an 
unrighteous character, or be of an unselfish and therefore of a 
righteous character. The atanisa, which we are now studying, 
makes it clear to us that, while the desire of the former kind is in 
every way worthy of oondemnation, that of the latter kind is 
positively praiseworthy—indeed so praiseworthy as to deserve to be 
identified with God Himself. From the emphasis which Hinduism 
lays on resignation and renunciation, and also from the unambiguous 
condemnation to which it subjects all desire of the morally lower 
kind, it has sometimes been carelessly argued by utofavourable 
critics of that religion, that it teaches passivity and pessimism and 
benumbs all effort in the direction of achieving progress and accom¬ 
plishing the good of life. It is surely a crushing answer to suoh 
critics to point out to them thatSri-Krishpa has, in the Bhagavadgita, 
identified Himself as God with that kind of desire which is not 
opposed to righteousness. Hinduism is not unaware that noble 
desire is the very foundation of all noble aohievement, and that, 
without suoh desire actuating the heart of man, the moral 
advancement of humanity through love and service and sacrifice will 
ever remain unaccomplished. In a society the members of which are 
devoid of righteous desire, the attainment of the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment wilt be never more than a mere 
day-dream. Why, it is doubtful if the thought of it will arise there 
at all, even as a day-dream; and the supreme purpose of the 
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proeesBes of universal creation and dissolution, as aiming at the 
invigoration and ultimate emancipation of the spirit, will itself be 
frustrated owing to the absence of the impelling ethical force arising 
from the play of righteous desire. Indeed all righteous desire repre¬ 
sents the desire of Ood Himself; and it is no wonder therefore that 
such desire is here identified with Ood. I iiope it has now booome 
fully clear to you, how much meaning wc have to gather from the 
statement that, like collections of gems on a string, the whole of this 
universe is strung on God." This beautiful simile not only tells us 
that Ood so pervades the universe, as to be omnipenotrative, and 
thus form the bidden support and source of sustentation of all the 
beings therein, but also gives us to understand that all things in the 
universe owe their physical, intellectual and moral exoellenoo and 
woithiness to the fact of their being intimately interpenetrated by 
Gr*d “to it is said in Sanskrit, in the logical 

process of reasoning, by which we successfully rise from Nature to 
Nature’s God, the idea of the omnipenetrauivoness of God is, as I 
consider, necessarily implied; for, otherwise, the fulfilment of the 
teleological aim of universal evolution will have to depend upon 
extraneous guidance and distant direction. As a matter of fact, this 
teleological aim is made out from the observation and study of the 
progress of natural evolution, and also from the course of the history 
of the development of man’s humanity with the process of the suns; 
and whether, adopting the language of some European thinkers and 
philosophers, we call it the gradual unfoldment of absolute reason, 
or speak of it, in the language of the Sai'ikhyas, as the emancipation 
of the spirit, there can be no doubt that the fulfilment of this aim 
requires the universe to be infilled throughout with the ever wakeful 
love and life of God and also to be subjected to His ever true and 
ever watchful guidance and intrinsic influence. That is how the 
matter strikes me; and it deserves iu every way vour close and 
careful thought and continued attention. Please let me conclude 
here our work for to-day, 

xxxiv. 

In our last class we saw to some extent how it is possible for 
US to rise from Nature to Nature’s God by means of the observation 
and analysis of the phenomena of nature and of man and human 
communities. We were told, you may remember, that everything 
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in the universe has its source in God and finds its end and culmina¬ 
tion in God ; and wo tried to understand the possibility of this in 
the light of the Sankhya philosophy as well as of modern thought. 
In this conneotiou we had to arrive at the conclusion that in the 
universe there is and can be nothing higher than God, that the 
universe is intimately interpenetrated and thus supported hy God, 
and that all the power and excellence and worthiness possessed by 
all beings in the world are therefore derived from Him as the inexhaus¬ 
tible source and centre of infinite power, infinite excellence and 
infinite worthiness. The proneness of thought to endeavour to 
arrive at God, as the final source and ultimate oause of all the 
various phenomena that go to make up the universe for us. is a 
perfectly natural one in the case of very many earnest thinkers and 
philosophers. Questions like—' What is this visible universe of 
ours ? ’ ‘ Whence has it come ? * and ‘ Whither is it going ? *—often 
arise of themselves even in our minds; and you know that all 
thinkers do not give or approve of the same kind of answer to these 
questions. Some are of opinion that there is no reality of any kind 
about this visible universe of ours, and that it is a fleeting phantas¬ 
magoria of unreal pictures whereby the non-existent is made to 
appear to us as existent. Some again are of opinion that there is 
indeed a reality behind the appearance which we cognise as the 
universe, and that the appearance exhibits the reality otherwise 
than as it is. Some others are, however, of opinion that both 
reality and appearance are ttue and that the appearance oorres- 
ponds to the reality as a matter of course. All the variety of 
thought about this philosophical problem regarding the reality or 
otherwise of the phenomenal universe may well be brought under 
these three heads; and all those thinkers, who believe in a reality 
underlying the universe, have inevitably to rise in their reasoning from 
Nature to Nature’s God. In the stanzas, whioh we have to study 
to-day, the oonsideration of the revelation of God to man through 
Nature is continued ; and the first of them, with which we have to 
begin our work now, deals with an interesting aspect of the problem. 
It reads thus :— 

m Ull 
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12. Those beings, which are ‘ sattvika’ and those, 
which are ‘rSjasa’ and ‘ tamasa,’ understand them (all 
to have proceeded) wholly from Me: I (am) not in 
them, but they (are) in Me. 

From the statoment, that the whole of this universe is strung 
on God in the manner of the gems in a necklace, we learnt that we 
have to look upon God as having penetrated all the beings in the 
universe^ that is, as being omnipenetrative and therefore immanent in 
it so as to be its internal controller and centre of support. We further 
learnt from this intimate relation between God and the universe that 
He is the real fountain of power and goodness in it and that all 
things owe their excellence and worthiness, physical, intellectual and 
moral, to Him from whom alone they can be truly ilerived. The 
siLiiie of the string running through the necklace of gems may, when 
understood in relation to God in this manner, give rise to two mis¬ 
conceptions. One of these is to suppose that, since the excellence and 
worthiness of all good and worthy things are ultimately due to God, in 
such worthy things alone lie happens to be the immanent in-dweller. 
The other possible misconception is that the omnipenetrative in¬ 
dwelling God of the universe has necessarily to bo contained in the 
universe and is therefore really dependent upon it for support. Both 
these misconceptions are corrected in this stanza. In regard to the 
first misconception, we are told, here for its correction that all the 
various beings in the universe, whether they are sattvika or rdjasa 
or taynasUt are all derived frona God as their primal source of origin, 
In dealing with a stanza (II, 4r>.) of the second Chapter, we tried, 
as you may remember, to understand what sativn, rajas and tamas 
meant as the ‘ qualities ’ or gunas of prakriti, which is the root 
principle out of which the material universe is considered to be 
evolved. I then quoted a stanza from the Snhkhya-tatlva-kaimudi 
to show that these three ‘ qualities' of prakriti are to be looked upon 
as three attributes of primordial matter playing their part in all the 
processes of its evolution and involution directed towards the 
ultimate liberation of the spirit from the bondage of recurring 
re-inoarnatioD. As that stanza gives it, saUva is light, ethereal and 
illuminating, and is that which is desirable, while rajas is stimulating 
and active, and tamas is wholly heavy and darkening. In other 
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words, internal illumination, wisdom, peacefulness and the love of 
goodness and righteousness in beings are held to be due to the 
preponderance of the * quality * of sattva in the composition of their 
material embodiment. Vigorous activity and aggressive endeavour, 
which we generally associate with all forms of successful and heroic 
achievement, are similarly held to be due to the preponderance of 
the * quality'of rajas: and to the preponderance of tamas they 
attribute inert dullness, immobile sloth and unwillingness to exert and 
to work and to obey well the regulations and restrictions of righteous¬ 
ness in life. Those beings in whom sattva preponderates are, as you 
know, characterised to be sattvika ; those in whom rajas preponde¬ 
rates are characterised as rajasa; and those in whom tavias preponde¬ 
rates are tdmasa. Thus in the light of their physical, intellectual and 
moral peculiarities and pro-die positions, all the beings in the universe 
may be classified under these three heads. As a matter of fact the 
Sanskrit word bhdva, which is derived from the root bhu ‘to be' 
and has been translated here as ‘ being, ’ means also feeling or 
disposition or a tendency of the mind ; and this is evidently due to 
the recognition of the existence of a very close relationship between 
the preponderant ‘ quality ’ of the material embodiment of a being 
on the one hand and the nature of its mental disposition on the 
other. You are already aware that the sattvika being is morally 
superior to the rdjasa being, and that the rdjasa being is in its 
turn morally superior to the tdmasa being. Indeed intellectual and 
ethical progress in nature may be observed to consist in the gradual 
and step by step advance of beings from the tdmasa to the rdjasa 
condition and thence finally to the sattvika condition. The sdttvika 
condition represents what may be called the state of perfected 
wisdom and absolute goodness ; it is entirely free from all taint of 
selfishness. The rdjasa condition is not, however, necessarily 
unpolluted by selfishness; on the other hand, it is invariably affected 
more or less by selfishness; and its goodness or badness is deter¬ 
mined by the amount of selfishness with which it is associated, it 
being good, when the associated selfishness is notably less, and bad, 
when the same associated selfishness is markedly more. The 
tdmasa oondition, which has ignorance, slotbfulness and selfishness 
as its important oharaoteristios, oan under no ciroumstanoes be 
other than bad; and in relation to it we have to bear in mind that 
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the selfishness of the slothful drone is always very much more 
unjustifiable than the selfishness of a person of rajasa temperament» 
who works well, achieves desirable results, and wishes to enjoy the 
pleasures and advantages that are derivable from the fruition of his 
sustained and undaunted efforts. These three conditions may be 
taken to typify respectively what we may call wise and illuminated 
saintliness, common humanism and unmitigated animalism ; and 
all beings—whichever of these three conditions may happen to 
characterise them-r-prooeed from God who is the source of all reality 
and the foundation of all existence. Accordingly God is the 
immanent in-dwelier and internal controller of all beings, whether 
they are in the sdttvika or rdjam or tdmai>a condition of evolution 
and ethical advancement. 

luoidentally I may say here that it is considered by some that 
this very intimacy of the relation between God on the one hand and 
the various beings in the world on the other band gives rise to a 
great religious and philosophical difficulty compelling us to look 
upon God not only as the source of all goodness but also as the 
source of all evil. They maintain that, since all beings proceed from 
God, the unmitigated animalism of the person of the tdmasa tempera¬ 
ment must be quite as much due to God as is the illuminated 
saintliness of the person of the sdttvika temperament. You can easily 
see that to have to look upon God in this manner as the source of all 
evil mars altogether the beauty and the holiness of our ideal concep¬ 
tion of God. Secondly such a view is distinctly calculated to give 
a fatal blow to our sense of moral responsibility. If beings are born 
with their sdttvika or rdjasa or tdniasa temperament, if the innate 
temperament is generally above personal control and largely deter¬ 
mines one’s course of conduct in life, and if all beings, as associated 
with their inborn temperament, proceed from God, then surely it 
cannot be wrong to say that men and women are what they are 
physically, intellectually and morally, because God has made them 
so to be, and that the saint deserves as little credit for his saintliness 
as the villain deserves blame for his villany and moral turpitude. This 
process of argument is based on a misoonception. To believe that all 
beings proceed from God as their ultimate source does not necessarily 
require the further belief that ail beings owe their inborn tendetteies 
and temperaments also to God. We have had occasion before this, 
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as you may remember, to taka into oonsideration the efifeot of a 
person’s past karma in relation to his re^inoarnations ooourring there* 
after ; and then we came to the conclusion that in every state of re¬ 
incarnation a person’s natural endowment and environment are deter* 
mined by bis past fearm a. and that ho has always the freedom an d the 
j^wer, if he cUposes so to do, to utilise them tp^^ubserve the higher 
ends of purity, holiness, and spiritual emancipation, although, by not 
exercising well the innate potency of his will, he may place himself 
more at their disposal than endeavour to subdue them so as to get 
over the disadvantages that may ordinarily flow from them. It is 
never absolutely impossible for the tainasa man to rise to be rajasa, 
or to the rajasa man in bis turn to rise to be sattvika\ as a matter 
of fact, moral and spiritual evolution among mankind is, according to 
the view of the Sahkhyas, considered to proceed actually along the 
line of progress from tdmasa to rajasa and thence to sdtivika. The 
history of the progress of human civilisation also confirms this view; 
and the evolution of living organic beings and the procession of their 
advancement to higher and still higher stages of development in 
nature also bear witness to the possibility of beings passing from the 
tdmasa to the rajasa and thence to the sdttvika condition of existence. 
To grant this possibility —and facts require that it should bo granted 
—is to own that no man need be inevitably and out of sheer 
necessity a slave of his own natural temperament and tendencies ; 
and to own that these are determined by karma cannot be reasonably 
looked upon as amounting to disowning tbe freedom of the will so 
as thereby to destroy the truth and rationality of man’s moral 
responsibility. Those difficulties in the way of progress, which arise 
from the unfavourable conditions attaching to one’s natural environ¬ 
ment and endowment, are capable of being met successfully by the 
power of tbe will; in fact, it is maintained that in the divine scheme 
of cosmic organisation such difficulties are thrown in the way of 
progressive and evolving beings so that their will may have tbe scope 
to assert itself against all imposed limitations of all sorts. It is 
not at all bard to see that all men may claim to be heroes equally 
well so long as there is no battle to be fought, seeing that the gold of 
true heroism can be accurately tested only by the touch-stone of battle. 
We may go even further and say that it is battle alone which brings 
heroism into existence. Thus men's trials^ and temptations in life, 
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the struggle between the tendenoies of the flesh and the promptings 
of the spirit, and the opposition between natural evolution and 
ethical evolution are aM intended to strengthen the power of the 
will and exalt the sovereignty of the spirit. Clearly there is much 
meaning of value in this view. 

Let us bear in mind that sattva, rajas and tamas are conceived 
to be attributes pf p/akrUi or primordial matter, and are therefore 
physical in their nature,; and It is these ‘qualities’ which largely 
determine the mental, moral and other constitutional peculiarities of 
embodied beings. It is becoming, through careful observation, more 
and more clearly evident that the mental and moral endowments of 
individuals are dependent upon their physical constitution and equip¬ 
ment as determined by the formative forces which are involved in 
heredity. Even under these circumstances, the question has to be 
answered why it is that certain beings are made to come into 
possession of bodies characterised by the preponderance of the 
' quality ’ of saliva, and that certain other beings are made to have 
bodies markedly characterised by the ‘ quality ’ of rajas, while 
certain other beings again are led to own bodies notably characteris¬ 
ed by the ' quality ’ of tamas, Srf-Krishna’s teaching in respect of 
this question is that the preponderant ‘ quality ’ of the bodies of all 
re-incarnated beings is determined by their past karma ; and the 
Vedanta also endorses the same view. The individual souls, which 
become imprisoned, so to say, in different bodies characterised by 
the preponderance of different ‘ qualities ’, owe their very imprison¬ 
ment to their karma. It has therefore to be noted that, for the 
physical, mental and moral tendenoies and constitutional tempera¬ 
ments of individuals, God cannot be held to be directly responsible. 
The position here may be illustrated by the following example. Think 
of a king allowing his son to go to the armoary and take up any weapon 
he likes, so that be may be made to learn the use of warlike weapons 
and be fitted for bis duties in life. The son accordingly goes and chooses 
a sword, with the object of utilising it well and thus becoming worthy 
of the freedom given to him by the father. It must be plain to 
you that this sword may be used by the prince either for rendering 
protection or for infiioting injury. If he uses it for the former pur¬ 
pose, he thereby establishes his title to be a prince worthy to look 
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forward to the attainment of real sovereignty in due time. Ifi on the 
other hand, he uses that same sword for doing harm and inflicting 
undeserved injury, he thereby makes his unworthiness distinctly 
evident and loses his title to the attainment of sovereignty. There 
is no doubt that it is the possession of the sword by the prince which 
gives him the opportunity to show himself either as worthy or as 
unworthy to be king by the way in which he utilises that sword. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be right to make the royal father responsible 
either for the proper or for the improper use of the sword by the 
prince. In the same manner, God, with the object of making the 
souls in the universe strong enough to rise above all imposed 
limitations so as to attain the high level of divinity itself, brings 
them into association with material embodiments and sets the 
absolutely just law of karma in operation in the field of activity of 
those souls, giving them full freedom either to hasten or to retard 
the attainment by them of their own appointed divine destiny. If, 
under these oiroumstances, certain embodied beings misuse their 
freedom and thereby cause more and more hindrances to come into 
existence in the way of their moral and spiritual advancement, then 
the blame of it all must entirely belong to themselves; they cannot 
make God in any way responsible for it. Indeed we have no right 
to understand that God rules, over His infinite universe, like an 
absolutely autocratic sovereign whose unregulated and ohaotioally 
meddlesome will leaves no kind of room for any law to operate any¬ 
where under His authority. On the other hand, the advancement of 
science and the increased insight into the working of nature, which 
is thereby obtained, make it distinctly evident day by day that this 
universe of ours is indeed a well co-ordinated cosmos resting enduringly 
on firm, harmoniously related and uniform laws. The law of karma 
has been shown to be based on clearly observable facts of nature. 
It is, moreover, an all pervasive law which is ethically faultless and 
absolutely just in its operation ; and it in no way affects injuriously 
the integrity or the freedom of the individual will. Thus the 
teleological purpose of natural as well as ethical evolution, the 
universality and absolute justice of the law of karma, and its 
utter incapacity to injure the freedom of the individual will—all 
these go to show that the teaching that all beings, whether 
$&ttvika or rdjasa or tdmasa in their nature, proceed from God^ 
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cannot at all tend to destroy man's moral responsibility. In the 
matter of the righteous and dutiful conduct of life whereby people 
may attain the divine idestiny that is appointed for their souls, the 
law of karma really enhances their moral responsibility by making 
them see that the fulfilment as well as the frustration of what happens 
to be the true aim of life is entirely in their own hands. The 
obligatoriness of righteousness and disinterested duty is insisted upon 
quite unambiguously; and yet it is left to be optional to obey or not 
to obey the obligation, it being made clear that the good consequenoes 
of obedience and the evil consequenoes of disobedience are both 
equally certain to arise and tell upon the developing life of the spirit 
in the progressive prqoesslon of universal evolution. 

inoidentally it may be mentioned here that what is often called 
the problem of evil finds also its solution in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner in the operation of the law of k%rma. Since God is the 
source of all beings and the centre of all power in tho universe, it may 
be, and in fact is, sometimes argued that he is also the creator of evil 
—of all the sin and sorrow and suffering that prevail under the sun. 
There is a well-known aphorism in the Vedanta-sutras of Badarayapa, 
by which we are enabled to see that the universal operation of the 
law of karma makes it impossible for us to attribute either unjust 
partiality or merciless cruelty to God. For the inequalities that are 
observable in the life of liumari beings and communities hereupon the 
earth, and aLo for the sin and sorrow and suffering ptevailing among 
mankind everywhere, we cannot with any justice or rationality make 
God responsible. It is the misuse in greater or lesser degree of the 
freedom given by God to individual souls in rogard to their conduct 
in the material world of embodied life—it is this misuse which has 
brought inequality and evil into existence; and as a matter of 
faot it is both inspiring and wonderful to contemplate that the 
inequality and evil so brought into existence are utilised in the 
grand soheme of God's government of the universe to invigorate 
and put power into the spiritual entity they oall purusha, by affording 
it the requisite scope for struggle, failure and final victory and 
complete self-assertion in the course of that oosmic evolution which 
is postulated and fully expounded in the philosophy of the Sdnkhpas, 
You know that j^rl-K^ishpa has very largely adopted the Sdhkhya 
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philosophy as His own ; and in doing so, He has made it distinotly 
theistio. We may accordingly conoeive His presenting the position 
of embodied souls in respect of their relation to God and the 
universe thus in what we may take to be the language of God as 
addressed to those souls at the time of their embodiment and 
introduotion into the material universeNow here you are; 
and you have for your own final good to get into relation with this 
universe. When you do get into relation with it, your condition 
therein will be invariably determined by the manner in which you 
utilise bhe favourable and helpful opportunities as well as the trials 
and temptations which come in your way in consequence of your 
association with it. If you use well the helpful opportunities it 
affords and thus make it serve the higher ends of your embodied 
existence and fulfil your divine destiny, it will prove an in¬ 
exhaustible source of inestimable good to you. If, on the other 
hand, you allow yourself to be overpowered by the temptations it 
offers and break down under its hard trials, then it will be full of 
evil and sorrow and suffering and pain to you. Whether it will be 
helpful or harmful to you depends upon how you use it. With its 
aid, you may achieve the highest good appertaining to your own 
spiritual nature and embodied existence, or you may create evil in 
it so as to tarnish its fair fame and obstruct its progress towards the 
fuller unfoldment of the power and luminosity of the spirit. Since 
it is for your own final good that you have been brought into this 
sort of relation with the material universe, your trials and failures 
also will prove serviceable to you in the long run. I wish you all 
steady progress and happy prosperity in your journey to your 
appointed goal of accomplished power and completed self-realisa¬ 
tion. ” Please think and say if, under such circumstances, it can 
be in any manner justifiable to make God Himself responsible for 
the evil that is found in the world. 

I am sure you remember well that the omnipenetrative all¬ 
pervasiveness of God has been illustrated in the Gita with the aid of 
the thread which runs through a necklace and permeates all its gems, 
so as to support and sustain every one of them in its proper place 
and thus enable it to fulfil its due function in the formation of the 
necklace. When dealing with this analogical illustration of the 
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omnipeDetrativeoess of God, I tried to draw your attention to the 
possibility of pressing this analogy too far, and thereby making it 
appear that, in the relati^m between God and the universe, the latter 
is the supporting and sustaining container, while the former is 
simply contained in and supported by it. It was shown even then 
that so to press the analogy is altogether wrong, and that on the 
other hand the example of the necklace shows the contained string 
to be clearly the sustainer of the containing gems forming the 
necklace. Accordingly we have to see that the omnipenetrative 
God, who is immanent in the universe and may thus be conceived 
to be contained therein, is Himself the sustainer and supporter of 
the universe. Therefore the stanza under consideration tells us that 
all sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa beings in the universe proceed from 
God, that they are in Him, but, that He is not in them. God is, as 
we are told hero, the source of their origination, and upholds and 
maintains them in His own bosom, so to pay. lb is, however, 
understood, by somn that this stanza has in view the idea that all 
things in the universe are but parts of one stupendous whole, of 
which Nature is the body and God the soul; and they declare that, 
in the manner in which the soul is, even in its embodied condition, 
intrinsically and of its own nature independent of the body, God is 
also independent of all the beings in the universe in spite of His 
close and intimate association with it so as to form its soul. 
Almost all the well-known commentators on the GUd seem to agree 
in considering this statement, that all the beings in the universe are 
in God but that He is not in them, to mean that God is absolutely 
independent of those beings, although all of them actually proceed 
from Him and find the culmination of their evolution in Him. In 
the context here the assertion of this divine independence is of 
particular importance, as it enables us to see how He, notwith¬ 
standing His closely intimate relation with the universe as its 
source of origin and centre of power, remains entirely untouched by 
the evil, which, out of their own free will, struggling souls in the 
universe bring into existence in the course of their life of embodied 
existence. Their endeavour to evolve themselves and to grow in 
power and in capacity, as they move on consciously or unoonsoiously 
towards the goal of spiritual self-realisation and God-attainment, 
produces, when not directly and immediately well-aimed and 
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suooessful, t»he result* which we oall evil. Therefore evil is in fact a 
hy>pro$ooti of natural evolution, and is utilised in furthering ethical 
evolution and the attainment of that spiritual end which creation 
itself is conceived to have in view. Though God is the centre of all 
power and the source of all beings in the universe, and though His 
relation with every one of them is indeed very close and intimate, He 
does not, on account of His not being in them as they are in Him, 
become so modified in nature as to resemble them completely and be 
susceptible of catching their defects and weaknesses. While they 
are all in Him, He is indeed above them; while immanent in the 
universe. He at the same time transcends it in reality. To this the 
next stanza draws our attention, and tells us that God is indeed so 
transcendent as to make it possible for the world to hide Him 
from our view. 

A —r-rr-. I 

ii f ^ II 

18. The whole of this world is deludedf by these 
three conditions of existence markedly characterised 
by the ‘ qualities,’ and does not recognise Me, as the 
Indestructible (Being) who is above them. 

1 have already pointed out to you that the word hhdva means 
‘ being * and aleo ‘feeling* or ‘disposition’ or ‘ tendency of the mind.* 
You will notice that here I have translated the same word as a 
' condition of existence’. It is in fact a word of very varying mean¬ 
ings, all of which are, however, quite logically related to one another 
and to the meaning of the root bhU. In this context its meaning 
is, as we shall see, best brought out by the expression with which I 
have translated it. The first twelve stanzas of this chapter, which we 
have so far studied, have dealt with the problem of the realisation 
of God through Nature, with bow it is that men may rise from 
Nature to Nature’s God. In this stanza we are told that Nature 
does not always serve as the revealer of God; often enough she 
bides God away from our human vision and acts like a blinding veiL 
Whether nature reveals God to human vision, or hides Him from it, 
is dependent upon the mental attitude and the power of true insight 
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obaraoterising the enquiring aspirant. The three conditions of 
existence which are markedly characterised by the ' qualities ' of 
sattva, rajas and tamas are, as you must be well aware of, the 
sattvihat the rajasa and the tamasa conditions ; and all the various 
beings in the universe are notably in some one or other of these 
conditions so as to be in consequenoa sattvika or raj ana or tamasa 
in their nature. The result of this is that almost all the embodied 
purushas in the universe are brought under a kind of materialistic 
spell, and their vision becomes limited by the range of their ordinary 
physical and physiological experiences. Our experience of the 
universe is mostly made up of our sense perceptions; and we are 
apt to base our comprehensive conception of it on those perceptions. 
That none of us can rise above the limitations of our own experience 
is, indeed, brought home to us so frequently and in so many ways. 
It must be known to most of you how, for instance, in judging 
others, we invariably fail to be right, till we succeed in placing 
ourselves in the position of those whom we undettake to judge. 
Suppose I undertake to judge any one of you in relation to anything 
which you have done in your life. To my mind, as I judge you from 
my own standpoint, you may appear to bo good or bad ; and if I 
wish to make out whether my judgment of you is correct or not. 
the first thing 1 have to do is to get out of the narrow groove 
of my own limited personal experience and endeavour to get into 
your position so as to be able to understand you aright from your 
own stand-point. In other words, we have to understand how 
different people may act differently under different circumstances 
and in varying situations in life; and it is clear that it is then only 
that we become capable of judging others aright. Thus it is evident 
that it is a natural weakness on our part that we judge others most 
generally from our own standpoint; and this is due to the fact that 
so few of us can at all pierce beyond the boundary of the world of 
sense-perceptions, even though the inspiration of enlightened reason 
may impel us to get at the reality which transcends that world and 
forma its foundation. The conditions of existence characterised by 
the ' qualities * of saUva, rajas and tanias may well ue conceived to 
make up what is, in the language of European philosophy, called the 
phenomenal world; and most human minds are ordinarily apt to 
look upon it as a complete and self-opntained whole requiring 
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nothing else to make its existence rational and truly intelligible. 
This is how the whole of this world becomes deluded and fails to 
recognise the reality of the transcendental God who is at the same 
time invisibly immanent in the visible universe. 

Let us now try to see what Sri-Krishua may have meant by 
the statement that the deluded world does not lecognise Him as 
the Indestructible Being who’is above the ' qualities ’ of prakTiti, 
When, in the course of our study of the second chapter of the Oltd, 
we dealt with the question of the immortality of the soul, we learnt, 
as you may remember, to distinguish between the body and the soul 
by observing that, while the body is material, mutable and mortal, 
the soul is immaterial, immutable and immortal. In spite of the 
intimacy of the relation between the body and the soul, it is possible 
not only to distinguish them from each other, but also to see that 
the soul is the essential reality, of which the body is an instrument 
and a possession. In what is sometimes called ‘ Paurauika Sankhya,’ 
which is distinctly theistic, the relation between God and the uni¬ 
verse is conceived to be similar to the relation between the soul 
and the body. Accordingly, God forms the Soul of the universe and 
pervades it throughout; still lie is apart and above the materiality 
and mutability of the universe. The continued re-incarnation of 
individual souls, that is, their successive embodiment in matter is due, 
as you know, to the influence of their karma, which impresses on their 
embodiments sdttvika or rdjasa or tdmasa tendencies and character¬ 
istics as the case may be. Consequently it cannot at all be said that 
they are above the * qualities ’ of prakriti : and so long as they are 
not above these ' qualities ’, they cannot be said to be absolutely 
unafifeoted in their nature by their intimate association with matter. 
It is, however, very different in the case of God, who, as we know, 
has the whole of the universe for His embodiment; He cannot, like 
individual souls, become subject to the bondage of karma. Seeing 
that He is the All and the All-in-AIl, such a thing as selfishness is 
impossible with Him ; using the technical language of the science of 
ethics, we may say that the distinction between egoism and altruism 
is altogether inoonoeivable in His case. I have on a former occasion 
drawn your attention to the fact of God’s almighty power and 
Omnisoieuoe making Him both satyakdma and satyasarikalpa. 
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Aooordingly almighty God oan have no unfulfilled desires, and His 
all*knowing will is always law. Evidently the result is tuat He 
cannot at all be selfish. If we thus understand the impossibility of 
associating the idea of selfishness with God, we at once see bow it is 
absolutely impossible for us to think of Him as being capable of ever 
becoming subject to the bondage of karma. You know already that 
it is not work which clings to man and forces him to suffer the 
bondage of ^ama; lie owes his bondage to the selfishness, which 
prevails in bis heart, and to the consequent attachment to the fruits 
of work wLiOh he persistently cherishes. Since God is, in the 
language of all His most famous devotees, All Love, it is quite 
natural and easy for Him oo be untouched by tbe ‘ qualities * of 
prakritif even though He is always wakefully active in governing the 
universe of His creation. The idea we have to grasp is that, in spite 
of His immanence in the universe, God is essentially distinct and 
detached from it; and if we succeed in grasping this, we at once come 
to know how He is indestructible and above the ' qualities ’ of praknti. 
It iS generally very hard for moat people to arrive at such a knowledge 
of God and of His relation to the universe. Indeed, without a 
God ward inclination of the mind, such God-knowledge cannot bo 
attained : we are so told in the next stanza. 

^ »TT«rT^ ^11 ?» 11 

14. Indeed this deluding thing, belonging to Me, 
which is markedly characterised by the ‘ qualities,’ is 
divine and difficult to get over. Those, who take refuge 
with Me entirely, they cross beyond this delusion. 

The word mdyd which occurs twice in this stanza is not easily 
translated into English. All those things and conditions of existence, 
which are markedly characterised by the ' qualities ’ of sattva, rajas 
and tamas and delude tbe world so as to prevent it from knowing 
and recognising God,—they are all obviously denoted by the word 
mdyd quite comprehensively here. This is in fact how we have to 
^understand it in the light of the im mediately ^preceding stanza which 
we have just studied. Thus mdyd means prakriti as representing the 
8 
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whole of the material universe. It also means the delusion which 
prakHti ordinarily produces—the delusion which tends to hide the 
reality of God from human vision. It is no doubt a delusion to believe, 
like materialists, in the all-suSiciency of prakHti to account for all the 
subjective as well as the objective phenomena of the universe; because 
prakriti is by nature jada, as they say in Sanskrit, that is, inert 
and unconscious. Nevertheless, owing to the perfection and complete¬ 
ness of the wonderful order in which prakHti works and causes 
her manifold evolutions to arise in the course of the continuous 
march of time, even thoughtful people are frequently enough seen 
to be apt to believe that the great problem of the universe may very 
well be explained without what, in their language, would be called 
the postulation of God. It is this God-hiding delusion due to 
prakriti^ which is denoted by the word nuiyd, as used in the second 
half of the stanza now under consideration. Moreover that word 
also means very often the wonderful power of God, through which 
the world and all its varied phenomena are brought into manifesta¬ 
tion and existence. Consequently it is quite right to say that 
prakHti, as representing the whole of the material universe, belongs 
to God. We consider rightly that there is justihcation enough 
to hold that embodied individual souls are the owners of their 
respective bodies, even though these bodies are not actually produced 
by the power of the souls concerned, owing to the reason that the 
origin of prakriti has to be considered to be absolutely independent 
of the power of the souls that from time to time become embodied 
therein. In the case of God it has to be realised that prakriti 
arises out of the actual maaifestabion of His wonderful and almighty 
power. Accordingly God, who is the Supreme Soul of the universe, 
becomes at the same time, fully entitled to be looked upon as the 
Creator of the universe as well. It may therefore be said to be 
doubly true that prakriti^ as representing the visible material 
universe, really belongs to Him. The statement, that this prakHii. 
w divine, relates, however, not only to its origin, but also to the 
jiurpose of its inanifestation. I have already tried to point out to 
you how the evolution of prakHti in all its varied departments of 
activity may be seen to be aiming at the emancipation of the spirit, 
or, as it is sometimes said, at the gradual unfoldment of absolute 
reason. You have seen that it has to be granted that the evolution 
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of nature has a teleologioal end in view, and that this end may well 
be oonoeived to be the emancipation of the snirit from its limiting 
entanglement in matter. There is very satisfactory evidence 
available to support such a position. Nevertheless, we cannot safely 
follow the atheistic Sdhkhyas in attributing to prakriti itself this 
purposiveness which is brought to light in all its multiform activities 
and manifestations : for, prakriti is essentially jacja, though it may 
well be granted that it is pervaded by consciousness. It is thus 
self-evident that prakriti, which, being jada, is inert and unconsci¬ 
ous, cannot be made responsible for the purposiveness of universal 
evolution. Nor can we say quite logically that this purposiveness 
is due in any mannet'to the principle of consciousness which clearly 
appears to pervade the prakriti; because, it is the emancipation and 
unfnldment of this very principle of consciousness that happens to 
be aimed at by all the processes of universal evolution. I am sure 
you are aware that the object of a purpose has generally to be 
distinguished from the agent who entertains that purpose. In the 
case we are now considering it must be evident that oven though 
purposiveness is distinctly and independently observable in relation 
to all the processes of universal evolution, the purpose itself is that 
of God: it is to work out His aim in regard to the invigoration and 
emancipation of the vurusha that prakriti serves Him as His 
willing and obedient handmaid. Thus it is fully possible to make 
out that prakriti is divine in origin as well as in purpose. 

Please bring to your mind what 1 told you a little while ago 
about the king’s son and the sword which he freely chose for use 
from the armoury of his royal father. The sword is often a very 
tempting weapon ; and it is always easier to use it in inflicting 
injury and causing undeserved harm than to employ it heroically in 
safeguarding virtue or upholding justice or protecting innocence. 
Similarly the field of prakriti is very tempting to the purusha or the 
individual soul. It is easier there for the purusha to yield to the 
sway of tamas and rajas than to keep up the even balance of 
illuminated and unselfish sattva. If the plan of creation bad been 
designed otherwise and the alluring force of the flesh was less 
tenapting therein than the wise illumination of the spirit, then 
tbo field of prakriti constituting creation would not have been 
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to the aoul that magnificent and marvellous training ground 
which it now undoubtedly is. Nevertheless, it must be easy to 
see that considerable care is necessary on the part of man to 
prevent his own lamentable moral fall in this training ground— 
a fall by which he is apt to be thrown headlong into a dark abyss 
from whence he can never command anything like a hone-encourag¬ 
ing vision of God. In such a trying situation, bis best and most 
unfailing support is such trust in God as will make him rely upon 
God wi^h complete confidence. I believe many of you have gone to 
our Hindu temples to worship God therein according to the usage 
and practice of the Hindu religion. When you go there it some¬ 
times happens, as you know, that the regular conduct of the 
tejaple-servioe does not permit of your offering, your worship imme- 
diMly, and you observe a curtain drawn across in front of the image 
of God as represented in that temple. Then you have to wait for 
the curtain to be drawn aside so that you may obtain the vision of 
the image of God behind it. If, when you were on this side of the 
curtain, yon did not realise that the divine object of your worship 
was on the other side of it and that it was your duty to offer your 
worship to that object, you would surely not wait to have^tbe curtain 
drawn aside. The fact that you wait, often for long, patiently is due 
to your knowing that the divine object of your worship is really 
behind the curtain and that it is your bounden duty in life to be 
entirely devoted to God. Now imagine that God, who transcends 
prakriti and is above its three ‘ qualities,’ is like the image of God 
behind the curtain in our temples. So long as you have no faith in 
God and are not devoted to Him entirely in sincerity and in earnest¬ 
ness, prakriti is certain to act as the blinding wall of mdya shutting 
off the vision of God from you and making you feel that that wall is 
truly the ultimate boundary o* all knowledge and of all reality. But 
as soon as you come to know that prakriti is in itself jada, that is, 
inert and unconscious, and that the blinding power of mdyd is 
altogether due to delusion, the material universe and all its well 
ordered wonders assume a very different aspect and enable you to 
see that the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showetb His handiwork. When Nature becomes to you the revealer 
of God in this manner, your progress from Nature to Nature’s God is 
effected easily and as a matter of course. That is why ^rf-Krishpa 
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says that those, who take refuge with God entirely, manage to cross 
beyond the delusion of maya : to them the curtain of prakriti is 
drawn aside, and the glory of the vision of God shines before their 
eyes in all its benevolent splendour and mighty magnificence. In 
spite of the possibility of getting beyond the delusion of maya in this 
manner by believing in God and relying upon Him absolutely, there 
are, as you know, many people with whom the world is always too 
much and to whom the vision of God can never be anything other 
than an unfounded and unrealisable day-dream. Why it is so with 
such people, we may learn from the next stanza. 


II %^\\ 


15, The very worst of men, wrong-doing fools, 
whose wi.sdom is stolen away by delusion and who have 
resorted to the (ungodly) demoniacal condition, do not 
come to Me for refuge. 


As you may know, more than one religion says that it is the fool 
who says in his heart that there is no God. When belief in God 
and reliance upon God are calculated to give to man the power to 
rise from Nature to Nature’s God as a matter of truth and certainty, 
the fact that there are persons, whose mental proclivities are 
not in favour of such belief and such reliance, has to be explained 
by taking into consideration the effect of their karma on their 
natural endowment and inborn temperament. We are indeed told 
here that their foolishness is the result of their wrong-doing, of 
their papa produced in previous conditions of re incarnation. The 
word dushkrita is synonymous with papa; and a dmhkritin is he 
who is characterised by dushkrita or papa. Accordingly the fool 
who is a dushkritin is such a wrong-doer as has created for himself 


a burden of papa or sin which he has himself to bear. That tbo 
sinfulness and selfishness of a man’s previous lives give rise to bis 
ignorance and folly in the present life is indeed wbat we are told 
here. This ignorance and innate proclivity in favour of foolishness 
are in their turn responsible for bis becoming easily subject to the 
delusion of maya. We have to understand that the philpsopbical 
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».u who has no faith in God and pnts 
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no reiiflDce upon G , previous conditions of materml 
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bHadiag wall and preveota tbeui from seeing the power whtob W 
behind and above it and givea to it all its poleney of waaifesta- 
tioa and progressive evolutioa. The coosoQueocd of this is th&b they 
are made to get into the ungodly demoniacal condition which is 
described here in Sanskrit as dsura-bhava. This, you know, is a 
ooodibioD of existence which is opposed to what may be called the 
daiva-bhdva or the divine condition; and persons who have had to 
resort to the ungodly demoniacal condition called dsura-hhdva are 
characterised as the very worst of men. Those, who believe in the 
philosophical sufficiency of materialism as associated with the ethical 
efficiency and adequacy of self-interest, cannot represent in any 
manner an ideal of goodness which is really supreme. On the other 
hand, in the light of the Bhagrtvadgiid, the foundation of their life 
may be seen to be what may well be called a basis of badness, if only 
it is clearly remembered that, according to Sri-Krishpa, the essential 
reality of man is in his soul, that the purpose of his existence is 
consequently spiritual, and that this purpose can be achieved only by 
killing the tlesh so completely as to become assured of absolute 
unselfishness. Those, who live the life of selfishness and sensuality 
and consider that sort of life to be really the ideal life, surely deserve 


to be ranked among the very worst of men when judged according to 
the teachings given in the Bhagavadgiid, It is not at all unnatural 
to consider that the standpoint of pure materialism in philosophy is 
rationally incompatible with absolute altruism in ethics, although it 
has been possible to observe here and there and now and then in 


actual life persons who have with rare strength of will managed to 
combine ethical altruism with philosophical materialism. It is there* 
fore worth bearing in mind that the life lived by certain enlightened 
and strong-minded men and women may often be ethically above 
the level which is strictly ratidnally deduoible from their accepted 
philosophic creed. Nevertheless, in judging this creed, we have to 
take into consideration only that form of ethics which is capable of 
being logically upheld by it. The dsura-bhdva here mentioned is a 
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condition, which is demoniacal, for the reason that it is ungodly and 
therefore inevitably ur .ethical. In this connection it has to be 
remembered that tbe association of ungodliness with sensuality and 
selfishness, that is, with what may comprehensively be called immo¬ 
rality. is invariably seen to be so easy and so common as to appear 
tio be quite nabur&I and even necessBry. 

This universe which is built out ol prakriti sni tbe various 
principles evolved out of it should be looked upon as the temple of 
God. To those, who can see, it is in fact a temple—a divine and 
holy temple everywhere inbabUed by God and pervaded throughout 
by the glory of His transoandantal power and light. To be born 
into the world of sam^d-ra is accordingly no less than acquiring the 
privilege of living in such a temple, if only we knew it. To know 
and to be ever conscious that, wherever we are and whatever we do 
in our lives, we are always living quite close to the holy of holies of 
the Lord of the Universe—ah! what a great moral responsibility 
the consciousness of this great truth throws upon us I How can 
any person have the courage to sin in such a holy surrounding and 
illuminating atmosphere and under the keen and watchful eye of 
God Himself ? The fact of the matter is that, as soon as a person 
arrives at the realisation that the visible universe is most assuredly 
the holy and majestic temple of God, he is steadily strengthened and 
helped on to rise securely above all temptations to sin; and yet 
oven to him the burden can never be light--the burden of the great 
responsibility of having to live the unerringly pure and holy life of 
love and service and sacrifice worthy to receive tbe fullest approba¬ 
tion of the Lord. It is anyhow pitiable that there are so many 
to whom the visible universe is nothing more than the visible 
universe—at best nothing more than matter and energy, and space 
and time, and tbe invariable anteoedenoe and oonsequenoe of 
causation. To all such persons, tbe Lord of the Universe is 
hidden behind the curtain of maya\ although He is all-filling and 
omnipenetrative, and although every thing in tbe universe lives, 
moves and has its very being in Him, the veil of delusion drawn 
before their eyes is so thick and so impenetrably opaque, that they 
fail to obtain even tbe faintest glimpse of the glory of His all- 
pervading and all-hallowing presence. Such is the magnitude of 
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their misfortune; and they are very rarely, if at all, prompted to 
endeavour to peep behind the ourtain of prakriti, for to them this 
same ourtain appears like the impassable boundary-wall of the 
universe, a boundary-wall the beyond and the behind of which are 
to them absolutely inconoeivable. These can therefore never aim 
at the salvation of soal-emanoipation and God-attainment as the 
highest object of human pursuit. To them the spiritual life of the 
soul itself becomes a sealed book for ever ; and even their highest 
aspirations do not and cannot rise above the world of samsara, 
which, as you know, is the same as the world of ever-changing 
matter and never-ending karma. Those, whose wisdom is in this 
manner stolen away by delusion, how can they—why will they— 
go to God for refuge ? 

XXXV. 

You may remember that, in our last class, we were dealing 
with how God is the centre and source of all power in the universe, 
how all the beings in the universe proceed from Him and go back 
to Him in the cycle of evolution and involution, how in consequence 
all that we feel, think, say and do, is ultimately the result of the 
impelling power which proceeds from God, and how, nevertheless, 
out moral responsibility in the matter of the appropriate conduct of 
life is absolutely binding. It may, as you know, be easily argued 
with au apparent reasonableness that, since, without the power of 
God, even the minute end of a blade of grass does not move, all 
that human beings do in living their lives rightly or wrongly here 
upon the earth is in fact done by God Himself, and that therefore 
no human being deserves either to be praised and honoured for 
right conduct or to be blamed and punished for wrong conduct. 
Men and women conduct themselves and think their thoughts and 
do their deeds exactly in the way in which the almighty power of 
God guides them, and hence He alone is, one may say, responsible 
for their lives being virtuous or otherwise. We, however, saw that 
such an argument aiming at the establishment of the doctrine of the 
moral irresponsibility of the individual cannot be safely and securely 
founded upon the fact that God is the centre and source of all 
power in the universe. The belief in the moral respoasibility of 
the individual is not, as you may well know, incompatible with 
the fact that God is in reality the centre and source of all power 
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in fche universe. Frona the standpoint of Srl-Krishpa’s teachings 
in regard to this matter, it is indeed not hard to see that the 
iDdividual’s freedom of the will need not at all be negatived by God 
being the omnipotent and one only source of creation as well as 
dissolution. The idea is that God Himself has given to all created 
beings the freedom to use well or ill the innumerable streams of 
power which keep flowing out from Him at all times and in all 
directions, apportioning to all those beings the results of their life- 
activities according to the indisputably just law of karrm. It bas to 
be noted that, in itself, karma is conceived to be incapable of produc¬ 
ing the results which are ordi’'iariIy attributed to it. Nor does God 
produce, as a rule, such results in relation to the lives of individuals 
apart from the operation of His justly established law of karma. 
To explain the self-insuflioiency of karma and its inter-related 
dependence upon God for proving eflicient, the example of an axe 
and a wood*cutter is soinetimoa given m illustration. The axe is, 
as you all know, a very useful weapon to cut trees with ; and yet 
can it of itself cut the trees ? Surely nob ; we want a wood-cutter 
to wield the axe and use it efl'ectively for the purpose of cutting the 
trees. Otherwise the trees cannot bo out, although the axe is quite 
good and readily available. Let us now think of the wielder of the 
axe—the wood-cutter. Although ho is strong and clever enough, 
and possesses well the cower to out the trees in question, can be 
really out them without the aid of the axe ? No, of course ; both 
the axe and the wielder of the axe are together wanted in the 
situation. In the light of this illustration, we may understand how 
it is unjustifiable to endeavour to shift on to God Himself the moral 
responsibility of the individual, on the score that He happens to be 
the ultimate source of all power in the universe. The position of 
^rl-K^ishpa, as accepted and adopted generally by Hinduism in this 
matter, is that the incarnated soul in the world of creation is given 
from the beginning of creation the freedom to act and live as it likes ; 
—that is, in the life of samsara, the will of the individual is always 
free: and it is in accordance with the law of karma, which we have 
h^'the opportunity to study and to examine more than once 
already, that each individual is made to reap the due reward of his 
or her life. The final bestower of the reward is God; but what, 
according to the plan of justice arranged and ordained by Qod« 
9 
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determines the nature of the reward is the karma of the individual, 
to whom it is left to build up good or bad karma as it pleases bis own 
sweet will and fancy. Please take note that it is far from my mind 
to oonvey to you by these remarks that God« who is the omnipotent 
ordainer of the law of karma, does never, out of the abundance of 
His overflowing love, temper the rigorous justice of this law by 
varying measures of mercy. In fact the two doctrines of salvation 
through works and salvation through grace do not contradict each 
other; and neither of them weakens or vitiates in any manner the 
doctrine of the freedom of the individual will. The play of the 
spontaneous grace of God is a proof of His omnipotence on the one 
hand and unstinting and generous love on the other. 

We have already bad, as you know, occasions to take into 
consideration this great and important question of the law of karma 
and its place in the plan of God's government of the universe. It is 
a matter of daily experience that every karma produces its mmskara, 
that is, every action lesA^es its impress behind on what we may call 
the constitution of the agent or actor. Practice makes perfect is a 
well-known English adage, the truth of which none can fail to 
recognise ; and it cannot be hard to see that this perfecting power of 
practice is dependent upon the inevitable production by every karma 
of its corresponding samskdra. It is because every action leaves its 
own impress behind on the constitution of the agent, that it has 
become possible for us to observe that, in the matter of thinking, 
saying, or doing, the greater the practice, the greater is the facility 
in the performance of the work and the greater also the perfection of 
the work turned out by the agent. All the various modes and 
systems of training, discipline and education, which are adopted by 
human communities and their varied institutions all over the world 
to bring about the betterment of moral and material conditions in 
the progressive march of civilisation, depend ultimately upon this 
well-observed power of karma to leave its own samskdra behind. 
When endeavouring to account for the influence of heredity in deter¬ 
mining the innate potentialities'of individuals in respect of character 
and capacity for culture, it is freely assumed that the accumulated 
sarkskdra of karma is capable of being transmitted from generation 
to generation; and the explanation, which modern science gives of 
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fche origin of inetinots and inetinobive powers in animal life, it also 
made to rest upon this assumed tr^nsmissibiliby of the samskdra of 
karma from generation to generation. Accordingly, we may say, in 
the language of biologists, that both ontogenetically and philogene- 
tioaliy the prod action and operation of the samskdra of karma deserve 
to be looked upon as being demonstrably true ; and if we bear in 
mind that biological ontogeny and philogeny have both to be utilised 
in giving effect to the process of reincarnation as induced by the 
samskdra of karma, it becomes evident that the doctrine of re-incar* 
nation does not rest on anything like an unsure foundation. Still, 
it is open to us to ask why, ir relation to re-incarnating souls, the 
stream of karma began to flow at all. It is nob enough, in the way 
of an answer, if we say that this stream is anddi or beginningless, 
that ib, that we cannot trace it back to its original source. In this 
connection it is a point of noteworthy importance to observe that 
the stream of karma is fully as old as the stream of samskdra and the 
stream of creation, and that its origination is due to the God-endowed 
freedom of the individual will. You have been already told that, in 
so far as re-incarnation is concerned, work in itself does not olicg to 
man, that is, that karma as karmi does not compel re-birth, and that 
what causes the clinging of karma so as to give rise to re-birth is the 
^ motive behind the karma —the selfish motive seeking to enjoy the 
fruits of work. Thus the freedom of the individual will forms, as it 
were, the very basis of the well-known Hindu doctrines of karma 
and re-incarnation ; and if, in spite of this, there are people who 
maintain that these doctrines take away from man his moral 
responsibility and shift the burden of his sins, weaknesses and 
baok-slidings on to God Himself, our only explanation of it lies in the 
strange fact that there are so many among even cultured human 
beings, who do not take care to see that their opinions are always 
made to rest on absolutely true and irrebuttable evidence and 
reason. Please remember that, in a stanza we studied in our last 
olass, we were told that all beings in the umvei^^e—sditvika and 
rdjasa and tdmasa —proceed from God, and that they are all in Him 
but that He is not in them. This wo understood to mean that 
God, who is immanent in the universe, at the same time transoends 
the universe; His immanence is one of the consequences of His 
being the centre and source of all power in the universe, and Hie 
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transoeDdeDca coakee it inevitable that all created beioga in the 
universe should bear the burden of their own moral responsibility. 
They are all in Him ao as to be ultimately supported and sustained 
by Him; and He is not in them in such a manner as will make them 
lose their own individuality. 

Indeed it is on account of this necessary recognition of the moral 
responsibilitv of the individual that Sri-Krishna has had to teach us 
that to those, who, under the influence of bad karma, allow their wis¬ 
dom to be stolen away by delusion,—to all snob, prakriti is a blinding 
boundary wall preventing them from ever obtaining the great blessing 
of the vision of God. and that in relation to such persons there can be 
no rising from Nature to Nature’s God. Therefore all those, who are 
mere materialists and atheists, are what thby are, because their karma 
has made them so. But, as we have been told, there are also those, 
to whom prakriti acts as a revealer of God, or at any rate does not 
act as a blinding wall preventing the vision of God ; and this pecu¬ 
liarity in their character, capacity and temperament, they owe to 
their good karma. Without the accumulated influence of good 
karmat people rarely become devoted to God. Such is the opinion 
of Sri-Krishpa ; and He further says— 

HT 5RT: I 

^ II H II 

16. 0 Arjuna, the most excellent among the Bhara- 
tas, four kinds of people, possessed of good karma, 
become devoted to Me—the man in affliction, the man 
who wishes to procure knowledge, the man who is 
desirous of acquiring wealth, and the man of wisdom. 

By pointing out that these four kinds of people become devoted 
to God, what Srf-Krishna evidently means is that such perspQSi,.as. 
dojnqt belong to any one of these four kinds, are not generally apt 
to be impelled to become devoted to God. The common experience 
of man-kind fully bears out the truth of this opinion ; for, in relation 
to persons, who are in happy, prosperous and well-to-do ciroumstan- 
eec, and are at the same time, neither inclined to seek knowledge 
nox bleeapd with any fund of wisdom, one of the most rei^y 
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noticeable oharaoteristios happens to be very frequently their assured 
and self-complaoont forgetfulness of God. I am sure you all know 
very well how fatal to the best and truest interests of the soul this 
forgetfulness of Ood i6» and bow, therefore, to all those, who set 
any value upon the salvation cl the soul, nothing can be more wel¬ 
come than whatever tends to remove from them this aptness to bo 
self-satisfied and forgetful of God. Accordingly, it is as the result of 
good karma that Fuitable opportunities arise in the life of people 
leading them to think of God in serious earnest and become sincerely 
devoted to Him. Looked at in this light, even affliction and poverty 
are blessings in disguise ;.and you probably know that it is a widely 
accepted view in more than one religion that God bestows affliction 
and pov»^rty on those whom He wishes to save. According to the 

tenets of Hinduism, it is believed that God says— 

‘ On whomsoever I wish to bestow My grace, 

from him I take away his wealth.* You perhaps know that in the 
New Testament of the Bible, it is declared to be easier for a camel 
to go through the needle’s eye than for a rich man to go to heaven. 
Prom this, it should not, however, be inferred that the possession of 
wealth is in itself spiritually dangerous and that wealth ought to be 
in consequence shunned like fatal poison. It is possible for the 
wealthy man to be thrown into affliction and be subjected to sorrow 
and suffering. Then, as the well-known Kanarese proverb— Sanka{a 
bandare Vehkataramana —says, oven the rich man’s eyes are turned 
towards God in search of succour, and his wealth rarely aots as an 
obstaole in the way of his moral and spiritual progress. In the life 
of the world, sorrow and suffering afflior. the rich man quite as much 
as they afflict the poor man ; and their positive power to impel 
people to seek succour and relief from God is certainly stronger than 
the negative power of wealth to withdraw the thoughts of men and 
women in the world altogether away from God. Moreover, it is also 
possible for a wealthy person to be either a seeker after knowledge or 
be in possession of wisdom itself; and I need not tell you that love 
of knowledge and the possession of wisdom are both capable of 
oounter-aoting the harmful power of wealth to draw away altogether 
the minds of men and women from God. You know that love of 
kooirMge Mturally leads to the acquisition of knowledge; and as 
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the knowledge acquired becomes fuller and fuller and more and more 
completely co-ordinated, it inevitably leads to the earnest search after 
God and then to the whole-hearted trust in God. Further, it may 
well be that seekers after knowledge endeavour very naturally to 
beseech the support and win the grace of God, so that they may 
thereby readily attain the knowledge to which they in such real 
earnestness aspire. Lastly, it indeed requires no elaborate proving 
that the wisdom of the man of wisdom absolutely ceases to be 
wisdom, as soon as he ceases to be devoted to God : nay more, it is 
quite impossible to conceive how the true wisdom of the wise man 
can ever be dissociated from real devotion to God, inasmuch as 
such divine devotion forms an essential part of that wisdom. The 
inter-dependenoe of true wisdom and real devotion to God may in 
fact be taken to be so well established that not to be devoted to God 
can never be anything other than unwisdom. To be wise and at 
the same time not to be devoted to God are mutually incompatible. 
Therefore, where these other inducements in favour of devotion to 
God are found in existence, the possession of wealth need not act 
harmfully at all; in such cases the wealth of the rich person may be 
made to serve as an additional means to accomplish much moral 
good, and through it he may receive much spiritual benefit. In 
any case, it cannot be in the least unintelligible that people generally 
seek to secure wealth, seeing that wealth invariably serves as a 
means of power and enjoyment and saves one from undergoing the 
troubles and trials of poverty : and the desire and the endeavour to 
secure wealth also impel people to look up to God and beseech 
His help. In this manner it is possible to see how it is that the 
four kinds of people mentioned in this stanza are all naturally prone 
to look up to God and be devoted to Him. In the next stanza the 
nature of the devotion of the man of wisdom is described and 
appreciated. It runs thus.— 

M II II 

17. Among them, the man of wisdom, being 
always attached (to Me) and (also) single-minded 
in (his) devotion, is specially good. I am indeed 
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exceedingly dear to the man of wisdom, and he too is 
dear to Me. 

In the immediately preceding stanza, via were told, as yon 
know, that there are four different kinds of people who are naturally 
prone to be devoted to Qod—namely, the afflicted person, the seeker 
of wealth, the seeker ct knowledge and the man of wisdom ; and here 
in this stanza, we are given to understand that, among these four 
different kinds of God-devoted people, the jnanin or the man of 
wisdom is specially good. There are two reasons given for consider¬ 
ing him to be, specially good. The first of them is that he is always 
attached to Qod ; and this means that his devotion to God is unceas¬ 
ing and enduring. Evidently such is not the case with the devotion 
of the other three kinds of people. It often happens that the devotion 
of the afflicted person to God ceases soon after he, through the grace 
of God, succeeds in obtaining relief from his affliction and makes sure 
that the causes thereof are entirely removed. The grace of God is 
prayed for and sought after, only when its want is felt keenly to be 
the source of sorrow and suffering; and the need for that same 
healing grace is forgotten as soon as it has done its healing work. 
Suob is indeed the short-sighted and forgetful self-oomplaoenoy of 
common humanity all over the world ; and the ordinary seeker of 
wealth also, who, when in poverty and want, turns to God for help 
and favour, forms uo exception to this rule after his desire for wealth 
is sufficiently well fulfilled. Therefore, he too oannot be described 
to be a person, who is, by nature, always devoted to God. In the 
case of the seeker of knowledge, it may well be argued that the more 
knowledge of the truth of things be obtains the nearer is be to the 
attainment of wisdom; and he oannot therefore become forgetful 
of God quite so readily. It is quite possible for this reasoning to 
hold true iu some oases; but we should never forget the distinction 
between mere knowledge and true wisdom. Moreover, you are 
aware that there are in fact various kinds of knowledge, some of 
which are fit, even like wealth, to be utilised for selfish ends. Even 
apart from this, particular items and aspects of knowledge may be 
sought after for their own sake. In all such oases the gaining of 
knowledge is the main end that is kept in view, and the synthesis of 
all aspects of knowledge, so as to transform it into wisdom, remains 
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altogether unacoomplished ; we may say that very often it is not 
even so much as thoui^bt of at all. In this connection you may 
take into consideration some of our university students, who study, 
for instance, mathematics or medicine or linguistics with the 
immediate object of passing an examination and obtaining a degree. 
They seek knowledge as knowledge, although it is expected in their 
oase that their knowledge also should duly ripen into wisdom ; and 
when they obtain their coveted degree, they feel that their heart’s 
desire is fulfilled and are not apt to be agitated by anxiety so as to be 
impelled to beseech the grace of God. This kind of seeking and 
aeouring of knowledge may well make the seeker thereof turn away 
from God as soon as he secures what he seeks. But the wise man’s 
devotion to God is in this respect wholly unlike that of these three 
kinds of people, because be is always attached to God and his 
devotion to God never ceases. The second reason why, among those 
who are devoted to God, the man of wisdom is specially good, is 
that he is single-minded in his devotion. From what has been said 
already, it must have become plain to you all that, in the oase of 
the afflicted person and tho seeker of wealth as well as of knowledge, 
devotion to God is generally made to serve as a means for an end 
Whiob is highly valued and desired. The afflicted person becomes 
devoted to God and seeks the grace of God with a view to have his 
affliction removed. Similarly the seeker of wealth becomes devoted 
to God and prays for God’s grace and support with the object of 
obtaining the wealth he seeks. Again as a matter of fact the seeker 
of knowledge is ordinarily in no way different from the seeker of 
wealth in so far as this is concerned ; be also prays for God’s grace 
and becomes devoted to God with the object of securing the know¬ 
ledge which he seeks. In his case too devotion to God is thus a 
means to an end. Consequently each of these three kinds of persons 
may be said to have a double devotion at heart—firstly, devotion to 
the desired object as the end in view and secondly, devotion to God 
as the means to attain that end. It is benoe impossible for them 
to be single-minded in their devotion to Gh>d. To the man of 
wisdom, however, devotion to God is an end in itself ; his wisdom 
rightly makes him see it in the light of an ever obligatory duty, 
S?hiob is worthy and valuable in itself and has to be oartied but for 
iteeU« As we are told in this staosa, it is to the wise man even 
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more than snob a duty; becomes devoted to God because his 
vrisdom has made it a part of his very nature, so to say, to love God 
exceedingly well. Is it any wonder that he, to whom God is exceed¬ 
ingly dear, becomes spontaneously devoted to God always? Who 
does not know that the delight of love is ever more and more in the 
free and unrestricted exercise of love ? Although God may, and 
very often does, out of His grace, love those who do not love Him, 
we may easily enough understand how the man of wisdom, who 
very dearly loves Him, is certain to be dear to God. Such is the 
nature and peculiar excellence of the truly wise man's devotion to 
God; its unceasingness, its single-mindedness and spontaniety are 
cbaracteristios, which it is always well for us to take note of and 
bear distinctly in mind. 

This way of appreciating as specially good the wise man’s 
disinterested devotion to God and differentiating it from that of 
others, who beseech the grace of God for the fultilment of their own 
interested aims and objects may naturally lead us to oonolude that 
the latter form of devotion to God is of no value at all. Aooording 
to Sri-Krishpa we cannot be right, if we draw such an inference; 
for, it has to be seen that, although disinterested and naturally 
spontaneous godliness is undoubtedly superior to what may be 
called interested godliness, even this inferior form of godliness is 
equally undoubtedly superior to absolute ungodliness, whether it be 
the result of unthinking ignorance or perverse intellectual obstinacy. 
No one should therefore say that there is no virtue in the aillioted 
person’s devotion to God or in that of the seeker of wealth or of 
knowledge. Apart from the fact that even the interested divine 
devotion of weak persons of this description may frequently bring 
about the fulfilment of their desires—because God in His great 
mercy answers the prayers of such persons also, there is the other 
fact to be noted that the manifestation of truly disinterested and 
perfectly spontaneous devotion Co God is not easily possible to all 
hldihaii beings. The power of manifesting such spontaneous and 
devotion to God comes to them only step by step and 
li^e 1^ iillto t indeed, the pcactice of interested devotion prepares 
the disinterested devotion. Accordingly 

lO 
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^ fT'ft ^ 5R?ni. I 
«n^: f| 3W5RT 44iil4ij|'eiflr iTfini.uu II 

18. All these are indeed noble; but I understand 
the man of wisdom to be assuredly Myself, because he, 
with dedicated self, is devoted exclusively to Me as the 
highest goal. 

By saying thal: all these, that is, all the four different kinds of 
people, who are prone to be devoted to God, are noble, what Srf- 
Erish^a means is not that they are all equally noble, but that there 
is real virtue in all of them in oonsequenoe of their tendency to be 
devoted to God. The power of entertaining and manifesting sincere 
and earnest devotion to God is evidently considered to be a rare 
virtue in itself, whatever may be the cause which gives rise to that 
power. The godly man is always and in himself good and noble, for 
the very reason that he is godly. Still, the godliness of the man of 
wisdom deserves to be held in special esteem owing to the fact that 
his devotion to God is altogether spontaneous and disinterested and 
therefore enduring and single-minded. That God is exceedingly dear 
to the man of wisdom is easily enough understood, if it is borne in 
mind that love of God fornss naturally and necessarily an essential 
element of the wise man’s wisdom. How God reciprocates the love 
of the wise man to Him. we must endeavour to understand with the 
aid of this stanza. Here we are told that God understands the man 
of wisdom to be assuredly Himself, because, with dedicated self, the 
man of wisdom is exclusively devoted to God as the highest goal of 
attainment. The measure of the wise man’s love of God is to be 
found in the fact that he dedicates himself to God so as to be 
exclusively devoted to Him and look upon Him as the supreme good 
and the highest object of attainment. From this we may gather 
that, to the man of wisdom, there can indeed be no higher object of 
love than God, and that God in Himself is always so worthy an 
object of love as to deserve the whole of the wise man’s love and 
longings of the heart. In reciprocating this exclusive and intense 
love of the wise man, what God does is that He completely identifies 
Himself with the wise man. Can the love of God to the man of 
wisdom go any further ? What 1 want you to see is that God returns 
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the wise man’s love in the fullest measure possible. On the aiilioted 
person, the seeker of wealth and the seeker of knowledge, God 
bestows the gracious blessing of His love obviously in due propor¬ 
tion to the sincerity and depth of their loving devotion to Him; 
but to the love, which He bestows on the man of wisdom, there is in 
fact no limit at all. To the extent to which all these four different 
kinds of people deserve the love of God—to that extent they are all 
surely worthy and noble; and yet. as we have seen, the wise man’s 
nobility and worthiness in this way are quite unique and difficult of 
attainment. So we are told— 

30^: ^ ?T^R*TT §5^: II II 

19. At the conclusion of many births the man of 
wisdom resorts to Me, believing that Vasudeva is 
everything: such a great personage is very rarely to be 
found. 

From the very translation of this staD?5a,you may well have gather¬ 
ed that in it we have more than a mere expression of the unique 
nobility and worthiness of the wise man’s devotion to God. In the 
statement that, at the conclusion of many births, the man of wisdom 
resorts to God as his supreme goal of attainment, it is evidently implied 
that the man of wisdom becomes such only at the conclusion of many 
births, and that, on his so becoming a man of wisdom, be resorts to 
God in the belief that God is indeed everything. The construction 
of the Sanskrit sentence in the stanxa fully permits this interpreta¬ 
tion, and hence it may quite appropriately be interpreted thus—* He, 
who has, at the end of many births, become a man of wisdom, 
resorts to Me in the belief that Vasudeva is everything.’ The con¬ 
text also is, as you may easily seoi in favour of this implication 
involved in the stanza, as it really tends to enhance the value as 
well as the uniqueness appertaining to the wise man’s devotion to 
God. It surely requires no proving to you that the doctrines of 
karma and re-incarnation fully enable us to give a rational explana¬ 
tion of what has been very aptly oalled the ascent of man, that is, 
of his evolutionary progress from lower to higher conditions of 
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moral fitness and spiritual strength. In the light of these dootrines, 
it is easy to see that the wise man’s perfection of wisdom, sustain¬ 
ing the flawlessness of his morality and the entirety of his devotion 
to God, cannot havo been secured by him altogether in the course 
of his present life of re*incarnation, inasmuch as all the potentiali¬ 
ties of this life of his have themselves had to be determined by the 
samskdra of the karma of hia previous lives of re-incarnation. Thus 
even in the matter of attaining that wisdom, which impels people to 
be absolutely devoted to God—impels them to resort to God in the 
belief that God is everything, the practice of divine devotion in pre¬ 
vious lives has to be taken into account. Now the question very 
naturally arises as to who has the better chance of progressing 
favourably in the ascent towards the attainment of such wisdom, 
the man who never feels impelled to think of God at ail, or the man 
who, under the influence of atfliotion or love of wealth or desire for 
knowledge, is impelled—it may be selfishly—to servo God and to be 
devoted to God. Those who are too happy and prosperous to think 
of God, too wealthy to think of God, and too knowing, according to 
themselves, to think of God—these surely can have no chance of 
becoming devoted to God ; and even in the matter of love and devo¬ 
tion to God, the great value of practice as a means of attaining 
perfection cannot be denied. I believe even modern moral philoso¬ 
phers are ready to grant that the evolutionary progress of ethics in 
the history of humanity has been from more egoism and less 
altruism to more altruism and less egoism, as they put it in technical 
language. The repeated practice of interested devotion to God may 
therefore make disinterested devotion to God more and more easily 
possible. This is obviously the reason why Sri-Krishpa is of opinion 
that, whatever may be the reason which turns the mind of people to 
God and makes them become devoted to Him in love and in faith, 
we should not despise their God-ward inclination and should not 
endeavour to judge it in the light of the personal motive which lies 
behind it. On the other hand, we should see that, in this very tend¬ 
ency towards God, there are potent ’spring forces, so to say, which 
are quite capable of gradually leading people to a condition wherein 
they may come into possession of that wisdom which will produce 
in their hearts such a true, disinterested and spontaneous devotion 
to God as is altogether exclusive and always enduring. Thus the 
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wisdom of the wise man to whom God is everythiog, oomes to him 
generally at the end of many births, the lives associated with those 
births being entirely periods of steady training and progressive 
advanoement in winning the power to be wise and godly. 

Let us now try to understand somewhat more fully the 
meaning of the truly wise man's belief that Vasudeva is everything. 
1 am sure you are all aware that Vasudeva is a patronymic of 
^ri-Krish^a, and as such presents Him as the son of Vasudeva. It 
may rightly be sai2 therefore that this interpretation makes the 
name purely human, although it represents the divine Sri^Xilrishpa 
Himself. The name Vasudova is also capable of being interpreted 
in a purely divine sense ; and it is most probably in this sense 
that it occurs in the well-known twelve syllabled sacred prayer- 
formula of the Bhagavatas—Om Namo Bhaqavate Vasudevaya, The 
divine import of the name Vasudeva is, as many of you may know, 
brought out; well in the iloka — 

Careful thought; bestowed on this famous sloka of the Bhagavatas 
will enable us to see that God Himself is called Vasudeva, for the 
reason that it is through His inbabitiug that the whole universe is 
inhabited, as also for the reason that He happens to be the abode 
of all the beings in the universe^ Accordingly VtlsudSva is inter¬ 
pretable as the deva or divine being who is denotable by the name 
Vasu, this name being itself derived from the root va$ meaning to 
dwell or to inhabit. That God dwells in the universe and is 
immanent in it everywhere, is a dootrine of great importance in the 
Ved&ntio religion of the Hindus: and we have already seen bow 
welt it rests on truth. Indeed there is nothing wrong or inappro¬ 
priate in coming to the conclusion that the universe without God 
can never be anything more than a dark uninhabited mansion of 
infinite size and aimless splendour. That all things in the universe 
live, move and have their being in God, is another Hindu dootrine 
of equally great and oharaoteristio importance, and this also rests 
equally well on trnth. Therefore, in our endeavour to understand 
God M the enlivening and omnipresent in>dweller of the universe, 
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who is ati the same time the supporting home of love and security 
to all the beings in the universe, the purely divine interpretation of 
the name Vasudava U sure to be of oonsiderable help to us. As a 
matter of fact this name suggests to us both its meanings simul¬ 
taneously, and thus tends to conhrm the conviction that E^ishpa, 
the son of Vasudava, is Himself the omnipresent and all-sustaining 
God, who has heoome incarnate in human form. Accordingly the 
wise man's belief, that Vasudava is everything, may mean that the 
two doctrines of Hindu religion and philosophy just mentioned con¬ 
stitute two very essential elements in his religious faith, and that he 
therefore holds God to be all and also all in all. There is nothing 
incongruous or unreasonable in so interpreting the belief of the wise 
man of true and enduring devotion to God ; but, in this context, what 
we have to understand is evidently that, to such a wise man, there 
can be no higher or more important object of desire and devotion than 
the all-permeating, all-enlivening and all-sustaining God, who is so 
very appropriately nameable as Vasudeva. It cannot be hard to see 
that, in persons of this description, their complete God-love must 
necessarily kill all their self-love. The wisdom, which enables one 
to realise God so truly and so well and also develops his devotion to 
God so completely as to make him absolutely unselfish,—such 
wisdom is very naturally very rare. Hence it is entirely right to 
maintain that the personage, who is in possession of such rare 
wisdom, really deserves to be called great and happens to be very 
rarely found in this world of ours, wherein both unwisdom and 
selfishness are seen to prevail so much. In this connection it is well 
to bear in mind that, at the very beginning of the chapter, we have 
been told that only one out of thousands endeavours to attain wisdom 
and that among the few, who so attain wisdom, fewer still happen 
to know God as He is in reality. The common lot of the common 
man is therefore to be always actuated more or less by selfish 
desires and to seek from time to time the aids that may be needed 
for their fulfilment; and so we are told— 

__ K ^ 

?r ^ fNcir: wn ii 

20. Bound down by (their) own nature, such 
(persons), as have (their) wisdom stolen away by various 
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desires, adopt various (other) religious disciplines and 
resort to other deities. 

This stanza will most probably remind you of another, which 
we studied (lY. 12) while going through the fourth obapter, inas¬ 
much as we were told in it in a somewhat similar strain that all 
those who aim at and seek the fruition of their deeds, worship the 
gods, and that in the world of men the deed-born attainment of the 
fruits of work takes piaoe quite quickly. The worship of the all- 
pervading and all-sustaining Vasudeva, as the God who is all and 
all in all, has to be conducted, as you know, with a devotion which 
is enduring and exclusively directed to Him, The ultimate and 
established truth about God and about the duty of man's devotion 
to God being of this nature, it may very appropriately be asked 
why it is that so few people conduct themselves in harmony 
with the light and leading that may be derived from such establish¬ 
ed truth about God and about man's devotion to God. The 
answer to this question is, as given hero, that people are generally 
bound down by their own nature, which means that there are 
inborn physical, intellectual and moral tendencies in all persons, 
tendencies which control and give direction to all their thoughts 
and activities in life. These tendencies are conceived to be the 
result of the impress of the karrrLa of one’s previous conditions of 
embodied life, and are as such very hard to repress and to overcome. 
In other words, the preponderating ‘ qualities * or gunas of the 
prakriti making up the embodiments of persons is determined by 
their karma belonging to their previous conditions of re-incarnation, 
and, as you know, these ' qualities ’ of saliva^ rajas and tamas deter¬ 
mine, each according to its preponderance, the details of the character 
and the mental and moral tendencies and endowments of individuals. 
The idea meant here obviously is that, unless the quality of sattva is 
preponderant in the prakriti of one's embodiment, one cannot really 
be that sort of great personage, who sincerely believes that Vasudeva 
is everything, and whose devotion to Vasudeva is accordingly both 
enduring and exclusive. Such great personages have been declared 
to be rare; and experience also tells us that they are very rare. 
Generally it is the ' quality ’ of rajas or tamas that is seen to be 
preponderant in the composition of the prakriti of most persons ; and 
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the result of it is that they beoome prone to be actuated in their lives 
by various desires leading them to seek pleasure and to avoid pain in 
all manner of imaginable ways. To give room for the sway of suoh 
desires in the mind is, according to what is said in this stanza, to 
allow all wisdom to be stolen away therefrom. We have been already 
told (Ili 62 and 63.) that longing for the objects of the senses may, 
and very often does, bring about the moral ruin of persons step by 
step. In the case of the man who keeps meditating on the objects 
of the senses, there arises an attachment,'* as we have been told, in 
relation to those objects. From attachment desire is borit, and 
from desire anger is born. From anger comes bewilderment; from 
bewilderment, confusion of memory; from failure of memory comes 
loss of intelligence; and from loss of intelligence one becomes com* 
pletely ruined." Such is the psychology connecting desire with loss 
of wisdom. There is, however, this saving grace in the situation, 
that desire itself makes people seek sometimes tbe aid of some form 
of religion or other for its fulfilment. In fact in Hindu religious 
literature all the various forms of religious worship, which are 
practised by all sorts of people are classified under two heads, as 
worship which is kamya, that is, desire-impelled, and worship which 
is absolutely selfless and aims at tbe goal of soul-emancipation and 
God-attainment. The worship of Y&suddva, with the firm and sincere 
belief that He is everything, is worship of this latter kind. All other 
worships, from the sacrificial worship of the Vedic gods to the 
aboriginal worship of the village goddesses, for instance, are consi¬ 
dered to be kdmya —desire-impelled. It is held, as you are most 
probably aware, that even the one only Omnipresent and Almighty 
God Vasudeva Himself may be made the object of desire-impelled 
worship. You also know, I believe, that desire-impelled worship is 
inferior to the worship which is offered in tbe spirit of duty and 
selflessness to tbe great God Vasudeva who is All and All in All. 
Nevertheless, unwise and imperfectly developed persons allow 
themselves to be actuated by desires, and endeavour to attain their 
fulfilment through the favopr of various deities, to whom they become 
devoted in consequence. The worshippers of these deities oonsidet 
and believe that each of them possesses particular powers in the way 
of bestowing special blessings and removing trials and troubles: and 
In conducting tbeir worship, the worshippers naturally adopt the 
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rules, regulations and courses of discipline prescribed in relation 
to the cults and creeds, wherein these deities dominate and reign 
with supreme power. 

Though this sort of worship of deities other than Vasudsva 
is looked upon as inferior in quality and merit it is worthy of 
note that 6rl Krishna does not altogether prohibit such worship. 
Nevertheless, it is a point of great contention among certain 
classes of religious controversialists that truth being only one, 
there ought to be no room for differences in religion and for 
varieties ol creeds and cults in human society. It is impossible 
to deny that truth is only one. Bat it need not fellow from this 
that the whole world is bound to be of one religion : because, 
even it we grant the position that the incontestable oneness of 
truth compels a unity of religion among all human communities 
all over the world at all times, the difficulty is sure to arise that 
no religion, which is believed in by any human community and is 
fairly current among its members, will decline to claim exclu¬ 
sively for itself the title for the possession of the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Moreover, by granting the obligatoriness 
of this kind of unity of religion, we make it impossible to account 
for the actually observable historical and evolutionary progress 
that has taken place in religions and discredit at the same time 
the conception of the gradual and step by step revelation of God 
to men. Consequently that way ol apprehending the undeniably 
true doctrine of the oneness of truth which encourages everyone 
of us to belie v’’e that he alone is in possession of the whole of 
true truth is not in harmony with truth itself, and does not there¬ 
fore deserve to be encouraged. Here I may draw your attention 
to the fact that in our worthily famous Piitnsha s^kta, we are 
told that only one-fourth of the divine Purusha constitutes the 
whole of this universe, and that three-fourths of Him are immor¬ 
tal in heaven. This evidently means that, so long as we are 
subject to the limitations of embodied life in this phenomenal 
universe of matter, it is not possible for us to know the whole 
truth about God. Only a certain proportion and some aspects 
of that truth are capable of being revealed to mankind here upon 
the earth ; and the knowledge of even that revealable part there¬ 
of is gained by us little by little and step by step. Accordingly 
there is another and a truer way of apprehending the meaning of 
the doctrine of the oneness of truth, wlierein all the various 
aspects and grades of the realisation of divine truth and wisdom 
by main are conceived not to be self-separate and incompatibly 

n 
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with each other, but to be concordant and capable of harmonious 
synthesis and unification. To illustrate this view that all the 
various aspects of revealed truth are so in agreement with one 
another, as to be capable of harmonious unification, I may 
mention to you, as an analogy, that the knowledge of arithmetic 
does not clash with the knowledge of algebra, although the 
former deals with particular concrete quantities and represents a 
lower apprehension of certain mathematical truths, than does 
the latter, which deals with quantities and their operations in 
general. Many other suitable analogies of this kind may be 
thought out easily enough by yourselves; and it certainly 
requires no special demonstration or urging that to know a part 
of the truth—whichever may be that part—can never be the 
same as to know what is untruth. Therefore f^ri Krishna says 
further— 


^ ^ ?if «ir trg I 

^ ^ II ^ ? ii 

21. Whichever devotee desires to worship 
with faith whatsoever manifestation (of Mine),— 
in relation to every such (devotee), I make that 
same faith (of his) firm and unshakable. 

In this translation of the stanza just read, there are one or 
two points to which I wish to draw your attention. The first of 
these is the translation Jof the Sanskrit word fianuj by the 
English word ‘manifestation’ taken as its equivalent. When used 
as a noun this Sanskrit word ianu generally means the ‘body’ 
or a ‘limb’ of the body; and being derived from the root tan, 
which means to stretch, to extend, to expand, to spread out and 
so on, it has also the logically associated meanings of self, nature, 
form and manifestation. One of these many meanings has been 
chosen here as being the most appropriate in this context. To 
translate tanu as ‘limb’ here may well be seen to be quite equally 
appropriate, since every limited conception of God by man 
deserves to form a limb in the absolutely comp rehensive 
conception of God as He is. The word {achald) 

means that which does not move and is therefore immoveable 
and' immobile i it is used here in the feminine gendep 
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and the accusative case so as to qualify the word 
{sraddMm) which denotes * faith \ It must be easy to see that 
the faith which does not move is really that sort of faith which 
is firm and unshakable: indeed the immobility of the faith has to 
denote evidently both its firmness and unshakableness. The 
possibility of understanding the word fan 2 i here as ‘ body ’ brings 
to my mind an analogy which may be utilised to illustrate the 
natural and necessary incompleteness ot all human realisations 
of God, who is the Great Soul of the stupendous whole, consti¬ 
tuting the universe, and is at the some time the Purusha with a 
thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet, as des¬ 
cribed in the Petrusha sukta^ I believe some of you have read 
Swift’s GuUivePs Travels^ and know his very interesting des¬ 
cription of Liliputians and Brobdingnaggians. If a numerous 
a^^embly of the tiny Liliputians went near a typically gigantic 
Brobdingnaggian with a view to make out how he looked, and 
each of them endeavoured personally to ascertain the giant’s 
features, they would all, as you know, fail in their endeavour 
owing to their own exceedingly small smallness making it abso¬ 
lutely impossible for any one of them to succeed in obtaining a 
comprehensive view of the big body of the giant as a whole. 
To some of them, only the lip of his liUle finger would be visi¬ 
ble; to some others among them, the tip of his nose might be 
visible ; and to some others again, some other small part of his 
body, say, the lobe of one of his ears, might be visible; and 
each of them would naturally apprehend him according to what 
he had seen of him. The description of the giant, as given by 
the little Lilipuiian, whose vision was confined to the tip of the 
giant s little finger, cannot of course tally with the description 
of him as given by another Liliputian, wIk) had only seen the 
tip of the giant’s nose: and this description again cannot tally 
with that given by another who had only perceived the lobe of 
one of the ears of the giant. In spite of their disagreement, it 
cannot be said that these descriptions contradict one another; 
on the other hand, it ought to be quite easy to see that they 
supplement one another. Kindly excuse the comparison. We 
small men can know the great God only in a much more in* 
complete and imperfect manner: none of us can comprehend 
more than a little limb of His, so to say. And yet every limb 
that is comprehended by us is to us no less than a real manifes- 
tation of God; indeed none oi the many imperfect forms of the 
human comprehension of the Fewer that is divine can contradict 
other forms of such comprehension or be untrue in itself. It is 
by the harmonisation and synthesis of all the various incomplete 
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and imperfect forms of the human comprehension of God that 
we may hope to acquire the capacity to comprehend Him more 
and more fully with the process of the suns. In the whole sphere 
of human life, there is in fact nothing, which is more unwanted 
and unjustifiable than the bickerings and hatreds arising from 
differences in religion. Therefore, whatever may be the mani¬ 
festation of God» which a person desires to worship, his faith in 
that manifestation as an object of worship deserves fully to be 
encouraged; and it cannot be hard to see that the nature of the 
manifestation of God to man is always dependent upon his 
cultivated capacity to know God, and that his faith in God is 
also always well correlated to his knowledge of God. 

Accordingly there is nothing strange in the statement of 
Sri Krishna, as given here, that He Himself makes the faith of all 
religious devotee^ firm and unshakable, whatever may be the 
form of manifeslalion of the great Divine Power that thay desire 
to worship. Just as all our incomplete and imperfect comf^re- 
hensions of God are ultimately related to God in reality, even so 
ate all our forms of faith ultimately impelled by God. Since 
God is one and one only, the centre of all power in the universe 
is also one and one only. That is why all thoughtful students 
of history see the finger of God working in the progressive 
evolution of all human communities at all times and in all places. 
There is no gainsaying that man’s power to know and power to 
believe are inter-related and interdependent; and it is no less 
true and rational to maintain that his power to know and power 
to believe are both what God makes them from time to time in 
inducing the onward march of his progressive advancement to 
reach his God-appointed goal. The inter-relation and the inter¬ 
dependence, which exist between man’s power to know and 
power to believe, is so real that faith> which is not truly related 
to knowledge> deserves to be characterised either as super¬ 
stition or as credulity aUd the study of comparative religion, 
conducted in these modern days in the strictly scientific spirit of 
the impartial love of truth, has made it quite evident, that reli¬ 
gion also* as an institution of civilisation, has bad its stages of 
evolution and has progressed from lower to higher conditions of 
enlightenment and realisation. Thus it is fully borne in upon 
our minds that the centre of power in the universe is one, and 
that all forms of religious realisations tend towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of the belief that God is one, even as truth is one, and that 
He is All and All in All. Hence, if it is seen in actual human 
experience that any particular form of faith correlated to any 
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particular kind of religion i§ productive e.f moral good to the 
person, who possesses that faith and follows that religion, how 
can it be wrong then to maintain that that religion also has the 
support of God, and that the faith, on which it is built up, is 
made firm and unshakable by God Himself? It is indeed 
highly illuminating to conceive, in accordance with the teaching 
given in this stanza, that all forms of worship conducted by 
human individuals and communities at all times and places 
constitute the worship of the one great and good God and are 
intended to lead mankind slowly and step by step to the top of 
the highest and the holiest altar of Truth. You may remember 
that exactly this same lesson was taught to us in a stanza in the 
fourth chapter (IV. 11.), which I, in a former class of ours, tran¬ 
slated thus:—‘‘Whoever in whatsoever manner resort unto Me 
as their refuge, them do I receive in that very same manner. In 
all manner of ways men follow My path, O Arjuna.” The faiths 
of men may and do vary; and in consonance with them, their 
religions also may be seen to vary. And yet in all cases» the 
causes of the faiths and the fruits of the faiths are as God 
desires that they should be. Accordingly, we are told by Sri 
Kfishua— 

II II 

22 . In association with that faith, he per¬ 
forms the worship of that (diety), and thence 
obtains the objects of (his) desire, those (objects) 
which are in fact bestowed by Myself. 

In the course of our study of the Gita to-day, we have been 
able to learn some very interesting and important lessons bear¬ 
ing upon the philosophy of religion as taught by Sri-Krishua. 
In summarising these lessons here, it may be said that the most 
prominent of these relates to the fact that the wisdom of the 
truly wise man enables him to see that Vasudsya is everything, 
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that is, that the one only great and good God, who, by intimate* 
]y permeating and living in the universe of His creation, enlivens, 
energises and beautifies it, and in whom all things in the uni* 
verse live, move and have their being, is All and All in All 
beyond the slightest shadow of any doubt whatsoever. What 
may, without any disrespect, be called the cult of VasudSva is, 
therefore, a form of monotheism of the most absolute kind; and 
it is expected of all sincere and really wise devotees of Vasu* 
dgva that their devotion to Him shonld be uniquely exclusive 
and uniquely enduring in that it has to be an end in itself. This 
absolute monotheism has, for the very reason that it is so 
absolute, to be all-comprehensive even in respect of creeds and 
cults. Since that kind of true wisdom, which enables a person 
to become uniquely devoted to Vasudeva thus, is hard to acquire 
and can com i to him only at the'end of many re-incarnations 
and as the result of their varied and successive discipline of life, 
this highest conception of the nature of God and of the duty of 
man’s devotion to Him cannot be commonly grasped and adopted 
in practice by all sorts of persons in all conditions of life and in 
all stages of mental and moral development. Consequently 'we 
have bren told that the commoner thing for people is to be 
devoted either to God Vasudeva Himself or to other deities of 
their own conception with a view to seek and secure the fulfil* 
ment of the objects of their desire. In all such cases the selfish* 
ness underlying their devotion and also the imperfection of their 
divine conception are both indicative of their incomplete deve¬ 
lopment ; and still they do not deserve to be despised, sincje 
irreligion is the only enemy of true religion but not imperfect 
religion. Accordingly, all those who are religiously inclined 
and are swayed by divine devotion in any manner whatever, are 
noble and have to be looked upon as pilgrims moving along the 
path that leads to the goal and occupying nearer or farther way¬ 
side inns as the case may be. Since there is a correlation 
between the wisdom of a devotee and the form of his faith, since 
also there is equally well a correlation between the form of his 
faith and the nature of his- cult, and since again there is such 
correlation between the patnre of the cult adopted by him and 
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the fruit it yields to him, we cannot be wrong In understanding 
that the Very absoluteness of the monotheism represented by 
the religion of Vasudeva demands that the various creeds and 
cults adopted by mankind should all find their harmonious 
synthesis aiid happy culmination in that same religion of Vasu- 
deva, that is» of the one only God, who pervades and sustains 
the universe and is the source of all its power and light and life. 
Accordingly the gods and goddesses known to the numerous 
religions followed by mankind are all aspects or partial realisa¬ 
tions of this one only God ; and the worship, which is offered 
to those aspects, is in reality worship, which is offered to Him, 
of whom they are all aspects* Consequently the faith of those, 
who worship such aspects of God, is strengthened by God Him¬ 
self, and the fruit of their worship is also bestowed upon them 
by God Himself. 

Please permit me now to draw your attention to the faet 
that the last quarter of the stanza, which we are now studying, 
is sometimes read as thereby, making it 

appear that to indulge in desire and to obtain the objects of 
desire are in themselves good and worthy, because Gcd H mself 
considers them to be beneficial and bestows them on those who 
seek them through worship and religious devotion. You may 
appropriately recollect here the chain of causes and effects which 
I mentioned to you a little while ago in dealing with a previous 
stanza (VII. 20),—the chain beginning with attachment and 
desire and ending with loss of ir.t<-lligence and ruin ; and then 
you will say that to indulge in desire and obtain the objects of 
desire cannot surely be good and worthy in themselvevS. Let me 
therefore draw your attention to another stanza (VII. 11.) in this 
chapter, which we went through in one of our recent classes, 
and in which Krishna, while identifying Himself as God with 
all the items oi excellence that are to be found in various things, 
so as to show that excellent things are excellent owing to the 
abidance of God in them, says—*' O Arjuna, I am in all beings, 
that kind of desire which is unopposed to righteousness. 
From this, it most be quite easy for you to see that desire 
in itself is not condemned by !§rl Krishna; according to 
Himi it becomes condemnable only when it is opposed to 
righteousness. When unopposed to righteousness, desire 
deserves to be looked upon as an excellent thing, Aat is, a9 
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something which is in itself good and worthy. Let us examine 
this position with some care. In doing so, the main thing that 
we have to note is that, in the chain of causes and effects, 
wherein the fruition of desire is declared to culminate in ruin, 
the'desire itself is shown to be related to the objects of the 
senses; and we have to infer from this that it is sensual desire— 
or the desire for the enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses— 
which is calculated to bring about ruin and hence deserves t® 
be condemned. Your own experience must surely tell you that 
all human desires need not be, and in fact are not, sensual, inas • 
much as human beings are often enough quite apt to be actuated 
by higher and nobler desires of a more or less markedly un¬ 
selfish character. These latter desires do not at all deserve any 
kind of condemnation; on the other band, they are good and 
worthy and deserve to be encouraged, because it is through 
them that the uprightness of conduct is maintained and earnest 
work is put forth for safe-guarding social welfare as also for 
securing the advancement of society and civilisation.To condemn 
desire absolutely is nothing short oi endeavouring to kill action 
completely; and at this stage of our study of the BfiagavadgltH 
you surely do not require to be told that the gospel of inaction 
and passivity forms no part of the religion of V'asudeva, wherein 
we are distinctly taught that the attainment of the divine destiny 
of the soul becomes possible to human beings only through the 
due and disinterested performance of duty in life. When, in 
this manner, duty happens to be recognised as the chief, if not 
the only, means for the attainment of the salvation of the soul, 
and when duty, as we all know, requires almost always energetic 
and even aggressive work for its fulfilment, than that desire, 
which is the necessary precursor and natural progenitor of the 
action that is needed for the doe fulfiilment of duty, cannot but 
be a really good and worthy thing—a thing so good and so 
worthy as to constitute an excellence in relation to all those 
who are actuated by such desire. 

The fact that Sri Krishna has said that He is Himself respon* 
sjbjeforthemultiplicityofthe fortns of faith kneyvn to mankind an^ 
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fehati the results they reap from those forms of faith are all ultimately 
derived from Himself, shows that the underlying unity of the 
absolute and comprehensive monotheism of the religion of Vasudeva 
rests upon the thorough recognition of the one in the many and upon 
what may very appropriately be understood to be a correlated 
doctrine, namely, the doctrine of the harmony of religions. The 
oneness of truth, as embodied in this doctrine, consists in its all- 
comprehensiveness, but not in any kind of insulated isolation and 
uniqueness. It is the Hindu religion alone—which, in other words, 
is the same as the all-comprehensively monotheistic religion of 
Vasudeva—that has this doctrine of the harmony of religions as 
one of its essential elements.^ It follows quite naturally from this 
doctrine that all religions are to be looked upon as containing truth, 
some more and some less: in fact they are all aspects of the one 
true religion, which holds that the one only God, who is rightly 
desoribable as Vasuddva, is All and All in All. The imperfections, 
which are more or less noticeable in connection with the various 
religions adopted by various human communities and individuals, 
are in fact due to the greater or lesser incompleteness of their capacity 
to perceive and to comprehend the truth : and this weakness of theirs 
is in its turn due to the stage of progress which they have reached 
in their upward evolution and advancement in thought and purity 
and goodness. Thus the variations in the fitness and power of 
communities and individuals to know the truth, as it is in its entire 
completeness, are really at the bottom of the differences in religion 
that are so readily observable everywhere among mankind. As long 
as it is impossible for us to remove altogether the inequalities in the 
fitness and power of persons and communities to know the truth, 
even so long is it impossible for us to do away with differences 
in religious realisation and faith and worship. Evidently this 
cannot happen till all the varying grades of human capacity are 
levelled up so as to reach the highest possible position, or are levelled 
down to occupy the lowest possible position. What is true of 
religion in this way, is true also in respect of other more or less 
similar attributes or institutions of civilisation, such as social 
organisation, politics, law and culture. It is indeed worthy of note 
bow very readily it U granted that variations in the capabilities of 
bttiMii communities inevitably compel corresponding variations in 
IS 
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respeot of these*other attributes of civilisation. No serious student 
of human civilisation and its progress will ever say that some one 
particular form of Government is always the best for all human 
communities ; nor can it be rightly believed that some one code of 
laws, based on a certain set of underlying principles, will serve 
equally well all the ends that are to be served by law in all human 
communities at all times. Similarly the necessity for variations in the 
social organisation of human communities and also in the character¬ 
istics of their culture is never seriously denied by any one who knows 
the truth about these things. And the wonder is why, in the case 
of religion alone, such a thing as an advancing gradation in progress 
8 not to be accepted, and the conceptfon of the progressive revelation 
of God to man is to be treated as being untrue. The historical as 
well as the comparative study of religions, conducted by learned and 
capable scholars in these modern days in the strictly scientific spirit 
of absolute impartiality, has tended firstly to confirm the conception 
of the progressive revelation of God to man, and secondly to prove 
the entire truthfulness and trustworthiness of the old Hindu 
doctrine of the harmony of religions. Nevertheless, it may be urged 
by some, from the purely practical stand-point, that the recognition 
of this doctrine of the harmony of religions, leading us to the 
conclusion that all religions are true and worthy and are at the same 
time complementary to one another, is apt to weaken human effort to 
uplift those that are in comparatively lower conditions to higher 
and truer and nobler conditions of thought and life. To believe in 
the harmony of religions need not surely compel us to shut our eyes 
to the distinction between the higher and the lower, or between the 
truer and the less true, in matters connected with religions; nor can 
such a belief take away from us the obligation of unselfish service 
aiming at the moral and spiritual elevation of mankind so as to 
secure for them in due time the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God-attainment. You will all do well to carry firmly in your minds 
that, in the religion and the philosophy of conduct taught by ^ri- 
Erishua, the obligation of the unselfish service of man is ever 
binding and never ceases. 

xxxvi. 

You may remember that on the last occasion we were chiefly 
dealing with what I spoke of as the great doctrine of the harmony 
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of religions as propounded by ^ri-Krishpa in the Bhagavodgita. 
Acoording to Him, every kind of religion prevailing in the world 
should be, as you saw, considered as forming an aspect or component 
part of the all-comprehensive religion of Vaaudeva. Hence it follows 
as a matter of course that, in respect of religion, progress can never 
mean anything like a passage from falsehood to truth, but is always 
an advancement from less comprehensive to more comprehensive 
truth. How much of real truth is embodied in any religion it, 
dependent upon what the capacity for comprehending truth is 
on the part of those who have adopted that religion as their own. 
The greater this capacity, the greater will be the proportion of truth 
contained in the religion ; and indeed none can succeed in sincerely 
adopting to his true advantage a religion which requires a higher 
comprehension of truth than his capabilities permit him to possess. 
As the worshipper’s capacity for comprehending the truth is, even so 
is the character of the religion he adopts; and again as the character 
of the religion he adopts is, even so is the fruit that he realises 
therefrom. This latter relation between the character of a religion 
and the nature of the fruit it yields is generally spoken of as yathd- 
kratu-nydya in Sanskrit. I am sure it cannot be hard for you to 
see that it follows as a matter of course from these two aforesaid 
relations, that every form of religion known to the history of man is 
calculated to be helpful to some human community or other at some 
one or other stage of its evolution and progressive advancement in 
culture and civilisation. Just as no human community or individual 
can with real advantage adopt a religion which is disproportionately 
too high in respect of what it demands in thought and life, even so 
no human community or individual can long continue to be ridden 
by a religion which is too low for the capacity possessed by that 
community or individual to think rightly and to live well. In the 
former case the general tendency is to bring the higher religion down 
to the suitable level; and in the latter case, it happens to be other 
way; and the unsuitably lower religion is lifted up to the required 
higher level. These things are well borne out by the results of 
accurate and unbiassed investigations conducted in relation to the 
history of religions and also in relation to the history of civilisation 
as influenoed by religions ; and there can be no doubt that a suitable 
religion, when suitably adopted, is certain to serve as an important 
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factor under all oiroumstances in evolving the progress of civilisation 
and human perfection. Nevertheless^ in regard to the beneficial 
fruits which various religions yield, there must necessarily be a 
difference between what is yielded by the supreme and all'compre¬ 
hensive religion of Yasudeva on the one band and on the other hand 
by other religions, which, unlike it, are neither supreme nor all- 
comprehensive ; and to this difference our attention is directed in 
the stanza with which we have to begin our work to day. It runs 
thus 

II II 

23. However, in relation to such (persons) of little 
intelligence, the fruit (of their worship) happens to be 
consequently finite. Those, who worship the gods with 
sacrifices, go unto the gods; (and) those, who are 
devoted to Me, go even unto Me, 

You may remember that, from the very last stanza that we 
studied in our last class, we gathered that the worshippers of all the 
forms or manifestations of the one great and good God Yasudeva, who 
is All and All in All, have their faith in those forms encouraged 
and strengthened by Yasudeva Himself, and that they obtain through 
their worship the fulfilment of their desires ultimately as bestowed 
by Yasud§va Himself. It may thereby appear to some that, between 
the worship of Yasudeva Himself and the worship of any one of the 
many forms of His divine manifestation, there ought to be no 
difference at all* But this sloka tells us that it is wrong to arrive at 
such a conclusion. We have been already told, as you know, that it 
is at the conclusion of many redncarnations that the wise man resorts 
to the worship of Yasudeva in the belief that He is everything, 
and that the wise man of that description is in fact a very great 
personage very rarely to be met with in this world of ours. In this 
way the absolute supremacy of the religion of Yasudeva has been 
emphatically declared. Other religions, which are not comprehen- 
aively monotheistic like the religion of Yasudeva and are based on 
the worship of some one or other of the many forms of His 
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manifestation, are consequently of a lower rank and belong: fo a less 
developed stage of evolutional progress. Aooordingly the good yield¬ 
ed by these religions cannot be infinite like wbat is yielded by the 
religion of Vasuddva; on the other hand, it is bound to be finite. As 
we shall soon see, a stanza (VIII. 16) in the next Chapter tells us 
that, after going to Vasuddva, there is no re-incarnation, no returning 
from Him; and here we are told that all those, who are devoted to 
Vasiideva, go unto Him. Thus the bliss of God-attainment is in¬ 
finite ; and those who seek the attainment of anything less than this 
are persons of little intelligence, that is, their intelligence is such as 
cannot enable them to understand and appreciate the supreme 
excellence of the religion of devotion to Vasudeva and also the 
unsurpassable character of the mmmum honum consisting of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment. Those, who worship, with 
sacrifices the Vddic gods, such as Indra and Varuna, for instance, 
are here mentioned as examples of persons of such little intelligence. 
This will not of course be surprising to you, who have already learnt 
that Sri-Krishna has declared that the Vedas have the three 
‘ qualities ’ of prakriti for their Bubjoct-matter, and that, to a knowing 
Brahmapa, there is therefore only as little utility in all the Vedas as 
there is in a well which is on all sides inundated with water (II. 45 
and 46). It is a well known fact that the performance of V5dio 
sacrifices is recognised to be generally desire-impelled; we may 
say that it is even required to be so in the old scriptural 
literature bearing on those sacrifices. The well known injunction 
——that he, who is desirous of attaining 
Svarga, the world of the gods, should perform the sacrifice known 
as Jydtishtdma, is understood to be typical in the way of showing 
how all VSdic sacrifices are desire-impelled. The consequence of 
these sacrifices being desire-impelled is that, when they are duly 
performed, they give rise to punya, which takes them to the world 
of the gods and enables them to enjoy there innumerable celestial 
pleasures and delights in due proportion to the punya acquired by 
them. Such is the law of karma in relation to all desire-impelled 
deeds of merit; and it must follow from this that, when, through 
enjoyment, the acquired punya is exhausted in relation to any 
person, then he leaves the celestial world of Svarga and is reborn 
again here upon the earth in the mortal world of men. I am sure 
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you can now see how the fruit of worship derived by persons of 
inferior intelligence from their adoption of oomparatively less 
developed religions is bound to be finite. Tbe religion of the VedcLS 
enjoins the sacrificial worship of the gods; and it is the Vedanta 
religion that proclaims devotion to God to be the means for the 
attainment of the everlasting bliss of soul-salvation and God- 
attainment. The former of these two religions in fact represents an 
earlier dispensation in the history of Hinduism, which, as you all 
know, has its culmination in the Vedanta and its well known 
doctrine of bhakti or loving devotion to God. I may say here at 
once that all forms of religious attainment, other than the bliss of 
soul-salvation and God-attainment, are bound to be finite in character 
and inferior in value, even though they also happen to be ultimately 
derived from God Himself. 

3T55TO 3!ii%qrq^ I 

Tt ll ii 

24. Not knowing My supreme condition of exis¬ 
tence, which is imperishable and unsurpassed, those 
(persons), who are wanting in intelligence, consider Me, 
who am unmanifest, to have attained manifestation. 

In this connection, we may very well ask—" What is the 
mistake, which persons of inferior intelligence commit in regard to 
the choice of their religion and the manner of their worship ? ” The 
answer to such a question is given in this stanza ; and in the light 
of what is said here it may be gathered that their weakness consists 
in their inability to penetrate the veil of nature and go behind it so 
as to know God as He is in His supreme condition of existence. 
You are perhaps aware that the famous sage Kapila, the founder 
of tbe Sdhkhya system of Hindu philosophy, is considered by 
ancient Hindu tradition to have lived even before the days of 
Sri-Erisbpa. This tradition finds support in the Bkagavadgita 
itself (X. 26); and in the Bdmdyana of Valmiki, the sage Kapila is 
identified with the everlasting Vasudeva, and is thus looked upon as 
an incarnation of God Himself (1. 40-25). Some maintain the exist¬ 
ence of more than one ancient Kapila, and distinguish tbe Kapila of 
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the Bhagavadglta from the Kapiia of the Rdrmyana. Thlc is not a 
matter of any serious oonsequenoe to us now, so long as it is 
granted that Kapiia, the original expounder of the Sahkhya philoso¬ 
phy, was looked upon as an ancient and honoured sage even in 
the days of ^ri-Krisbiia. In Kapiia’s analysis of the universe 
God finds no place, for the reason that His existence is not demons¬ 
trable with the aid of ordinary logic. Consequently the Sdhhhya 
philosophy is sometimes characterised as atheistic. It is, howevei 
more correct to speak of it as non-theistic, because it does not 
actually deny the existence of God. In fact, it is Kapila’s analysis 
of the universe into the two ultimate entities known as prakriti and 
piiTusha, which may well be denoted and explained by the English 
philosophical terms ' matter ’ and ' soul and also his conception 
of the relation between matter and soul, as exhibited in embodied 
beings, that made it possible for Vyasa and Sri-Krisbna to postulate 
that theistic view of the universe, which is sometimes designated 
as the Paurdftika-Scmkhya by some, and in which it is conceived 
that God is Parama-purusha or Supremo Soul and that the relation 
between Him and the universe is in many respects similar to the 
relation between the ordinary individual soul and its material 
embodiment. Just as. in regard to our understanding aright tho 
essential nature of the soul, we have to be before-hand in possession 
of the power of dehdtma-vivcka, that is, of the power of distinguish¬ 
ing the body from the soul, so also, for understanding the essential 
nature of God aright, it is necessary for us to possess the power 
of what may, with your permission, be called Idka-hrahma-viveka^ 
as, through it alone, we become able to distinguish the world, which 
is the body of God, from God Himself, who is its in-dwelling and 
all-pervading Supreme Soul. It is now easy to see that to mistake 
the world or anything in the world to be God is to exhibit that 
want of intelligence by which the unmanifest comes to be considered 
as manifest. I need not tell you that nature-worship, or the worship 
of natural objects, in all its varied forms is characterised by the 
unintelligent person’s common mistake of misunderstanding the 
manifest to be the non-manifest. The careful student of the compre¬ 
hensive history of civilisation, and also of the history of religion as 
associated therewith, oannot fail to notice that the true advance of 
human intdligcnce has everywhere tended to help on step by step 
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the upward movement of mankind in their Blow and steady religious 
progress from Nature to Nature’s God. Thus history not only 
ratifies the great religious doctrine of the progressive revelation of 
God to man, but also confirms the view that the progressiveness 
of this revelation consists in the divine ideal of the religious mind 
passing from what is more and more manifest to what is less and 
less manifest, till at last the non-manifest Supreme Vasudeva is 
realised as the all-indwelling one only God, who is Existence* 
Knowledge-Bliss, and in whom all things live and move and have 
their very being. It is only when God is realised in this supreme 
condition that He is fully understood to be imperishable and 
unsurpassed. Indeed it is not in the nature of any thing, that is 
patently manifest, to be imperishable and unsurpassed : manifest 
matter is both perishable and surpassable. The supreme and 
supporting Soul of the Universe—how can He bo either perishable or 
surpassable ? Although it appears to me that, in this context, such 
certainly is the meaning to be gathered from this stanza, I ought 
not to omit to tall you that it is sometimes interpreted in a 
different manner. It is pointed by some that in this stanza ^ri- 
Krishpa says that ignorant people wanting in intelligence understand 
Him to be merely the human Vasudeva, that is, to be no more than 
the son of the Yadava chief, Vasudeva through his consort Dovaki, 
while He is in reality no less than an incarnation of the Supreme 
Vasudeva—of that one only God, who dwells in all things and in 
whom all things live and move and have their being. According 
to this view, the undesirable effect of the defectiveness of intelligence 
consists in mistaking a personage, who is a human incarnation 
of the Supreme Spirit—of the transcendental God Himself, to be a 
mere human being. It may be learnt from the Mahabhdrata, that, 
among the notable contemporaries of Sri-Erishpa, some, like Bhishma 
and Vidura for instance, recognised even than that He was no 
ordinary human mortal, but was indeed God incarnate. However, 
other contemporaries like Sisupala and Jarasandha did not recognise 
Sri-Krishpa’s greatness, not to say His divinity. In this connection 
it is worth observing that Vidura was a pious and saintly devotee of 
God blessed with much spiritual wisdom, and that Bhishma was a 
great philosopher and accomplished yogin ; and their apprehension 
pf the divinity of Sri-K^ishpa during His own lifetime on earth was 
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evidently due to their specially trained intelligence and spiritual 
insight. As I have already told you, I consider this latter interpre¬ 
tation of the stanza to be quite possible, although the context clearly 
justifies, why, even demands, the former interpretation. It is only 
step by step that man rises from the apprehension of the grosser to 
that of the subtler things in nature, from the apprehension of the 
physical to that of the psychical, from the apprehension of the 
material to that of the spiritual, and thus from the apprehension of 
the manifest world to that of the unmanifest God in and above 
the world. 

26. Being surrounded by (My ‘ yogically ’ associated 
■ prakriti I am not clearly evident to all (persons). This 
foolish world does not perceive Me, who am unborn and 
indestructible. 

This skanza also may be interpreted in complete accordance 
with the two interpretations, which we considered to be possible in 
relation to the immediately preceding stanza; and here we have the 
reason given as to why it is that persons, who are wanting in intelli¬ 
gence, do not know the supreme spiritual condition of the nature and 
existence of God, a condition in which He is best described as 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. This reason is because, as stated in this 
stanza, God is surrounded by His own ydqa-mdya, which I have 
somewhat crudely translated as His yogically associated prakriti. In 
the language of the tbeistio philosophy, which we have called by the 
name of Paurdnika-Sdiikhyat the word mdyd denotes invariably the 
phenomenal world looked upon as a mysterious manifestation of the 
wonderful creative power of God, who is the Parama-Purusha or the 
Supreme Soul of the universe. It is this Paurdnika-Sahkhyat which 
is sometimes called Vydsa rnata, The problem of the association of 
the phenomenal world with its Supreme Soul is considered in it to 
be in certain respects analogous to the problem of the association of 
the individual soul with its material embodiment. Nevertheless, it 
has to be borne in mind that the embodied condition of individual souls 
18 
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is due to what we have all along spoken of as the bondage of harma% 
while God, who is the Supreme Soul, is, in His own nature, so 
absolute and unoonditioned as to be above all those limitations which 
are implied in the law and bondage of karma. Accordingly, the 
embodiment of the Supreme Soul in the phenomenal world of matter, 
energy and consciousness cannot be due to, any kind of compulsion 
from outside ; it must therefore be due to the spontaneous display 
of the creative power possessed by the Supreme Soul itself. This 
power is so wonderful and so mysterious as to be comparable 
to the occult powers—the eight siddhis or accomplishments, as 
they are called,—which a yogin is generally expected to acquire 
in the course of his natural progress towards the attainment of 
self-realisation and God-realisation in that peculiar psychological 
state, which is known by the name of samddhi. Consequently, there 
is a well considered appropriateness in speaking of prakriti, which 
is evolved out of the wonderful creative power of God, as His yoga- 
mdyd ; and He is surrounded by it and hidden in it, much in the 
same manner in which we may conceive a magician to be surround¬ 
ed by and also hidden in the deluding phantasms produced by his own 
skill in magic. As I have told you already, no analogy can safely be 
either pressed too much or pushed too far; and from the use of the 
expression yoga-mayd here, we cannot draw, with the inevitable 
force of strict logic, the conclusion that thereby the unreality of the 
phenomenal world is positively postulated. Let it be clearly under¬ 
stood that only two points are intended to be illustrated by this 
analogy : the first of these is that God is the producer of the visible 
world, and the second is that He is hidden in and behind the world 
produced by Himself. Since nothing more is intended to be illustrated 
by the analogy, we are entitled to draw nothing more from it as a 
logical inference. If you will please bear well in mind this limitation 
on the power of analogy, then we may safely endeavour to distinguish 
the incarnation of the Supreme Soul in the visible world from the 
incarnation of the individual soul in a material embodiment, 
by saying that, in the former case, the Supreme Soul is yoga-mdyd- 
samdvrita —surrounded by the ydgically associated prakrith and 
that, in the latter case, the individual soul is katma-rndyd- 
samdvritat that is, suirrounded by what may be called its karmically 
associated prakriti. Even as the common people, who mostly make 
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up the world, do oot perceive and recognise that they have each a 
soul, forming the basis of their reality as apart from their material 
embodiment and its physiological vitality, even so, the common 
world, which is generally foolish, does not perceive and recognise 
Ood in the universe, although He happens to be its Supreme Soul 
and Pundamental Beality. 

It is equally true that the foolish world cannot perceive and 
readily recognise the personage, who is an incarnation of God, so as 
to be able to distinguish Him from other personages, who are all of 
the common human kind. Let us imagine that a person, who is in 
fact an incarnation of God, comes to us. How many of us, do you 
think, will be able to recognise that he is in reality an incarnation of 
Ood ? Some of us may be able to see that he is a great and worthy 
person, a man of genius and high divine inspiration: some of us 
may recognise bis superior endowments and potentialities. But how 
can any of us make out that his embodiment is made up of his own 
yoga-maya, while our embodiments are the product of our karma- 
maya ? It is no doubt true that, when God becomes man for the 
protection of the good and the destruction of the wicked and the 
establishment of righteousness, He does so out of His own free will 
and overflowing love. His embodiment as man is in no way due to 
the compulsion of karma. Between the common man and the man, 
who is an incarnation of God, there is much real difference. Never¬ 
theless, the foolish world does not know how to distinguish the 
latter from the former. It is worthy of note that the distinguishing 
characteristics of God are mentioned here in this stanza to consist 
in His being unborn and indestructible, particularly because we have 
been told in connection with the question of the immortality of the 
individual soul that it is also unborn and indestructible. Accordingly, 
we have to distinguish the unbornness and indestructibility of God 
from the unbornness and indestructibility of the individual soul. 
In the course of our study of the second chapter of the QUa, we 
had to deal with the important question of the immortality of the 
individual soul; and you may remember that we there learnt that 
its immortality is dependent upon its immutability, which, in its 
turn, is dependent upon its immateriality. In this light we 
had to understand by birth and death only certain changes or 
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mutations in condition. Birth may also mean, as you have been 
told, the coming into existence from a previous state of non-existence, 
even as death may mean the getting into non-existence from a 
previous state of existence. In this sense, we have to look upon 
both matter and spirit as unborn and indestructible. The first of 
these two ways of interpreting birth and death enables us to distin¬ 
guish matter from spirit, but the second one does not serve any such 
purpose. There is, moreover, a third way of understanding the 
conceptions underlying these words; and that third way is indeed 
what is applicable here. When we say that a thing, which is 
essentially spiritual and therefore absolutely immaterial, is born, we 
cannot give expression to any other idea thereby than what is 
conveyed by the statement that that same invisible spiritual entity 
has got into a visible material embodiment. Similarly, when we say 
that a spiritual entity dies, we simply mean that it has become 
dissociated from its already associated material embodiment. The 
acquisition of a material embodiment by an individual soul may in this 
manner constitute its birth, and the dissolution of that embodiment 
may constitute its death. All the individual souls are, as such, sub¬ 
ject to the operation of the law of karma, and their material embodi¬ 
ment and disembodiment are therefore determined by that law. We 
may in consequence say that birth and death, understood as embodi¬ 
ment and disembodiment, are natural and necessary accidents in 
relation to individual souls. Butin relation to God, who is the Supreme 
Soul of the universe, these things are neither so natural nor so neces¬ 
sary. I need not tell you that it is not to be understood from this that 
God does not at all become incarnated as an embodied being in the 
visible world of matter: what we have indeed to note is, that 
whenever God becomes incarnate—as in fact He does vary often— 
His embodiment is entirely self-imposed, so that His appearance in, 
and disappearance from, the material world of manifestation are 
both voluntary and therefore avoidable. The two distinguishing 
charactaristios of God as given in this stanza, namely, His unbornness 
and indestructibility, are both to be understood in this manner; and 
when so understood, they are both completely consistent with the 
idea that the embodiment of the incarnate God consists of His 
ydga-mdyd, but not of karma-mdyd as in the case of ordinary 
embodied iodividual souls Nor is it intended to convey by means 
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of fehis stanza that individual souls are not immortal and eternal: 
they too are, as spiritual entities, unborn and indestructible. But, 
being subject to the operation of the law of karma, they cannot be 
so absolutely unborn and indestructible as God, who is the 
Supreme Soul of the universe, can be. 

^ w g 5T tl ii 

26. I know those beings that have passed away, 
(those) that are in existence now, and also (those) that 
will come into existence in future: but Me, no one knows. 

Let us think of God again as the Supreme Soul of the universe, 
and understand that the universe, which consists of His yoga- 
maya, is His embodiment. Let us further note that this Supreme 
Soul of the universe may become- -and often indeed does become— 
incarnated in human form. In both these oases God, who is Sat, 
Chit and Ananda, that is, Existenoe-Knowledga-Bliss, or, in other 
words, a blissful and alhknowing Spirit as some say, Anposes upon 
Himself the limitations due to His getting into a material embodi¬ 
ment. This stanza tells us that such limitations in the case of the 
embodied Supreme Soul are very different from what they are 
known to be in the case of embodied individual souls: it may even 
be said, with the aid of what we are told here, that no material 
embodiment of any kind can impose any limitation upon the 
essential nature and power of the Supreme Soul. The statement 
made by l^ri-Krishua that He, as an incarnation of God, knows all 
the beings that have passed away, all the beings that are in existence 
at present, and also all the beings that will come into existence 
in future, logically amounts to saying that material embodiment 
cannot subject God, who is the Supreme Soul of the universe, to 
the limitation of time. Even in His embodied condition, He kno.ws 
the past, the present and the future— ail equally well and simul¬ 
taneously so.to say. We may well say that He lives in an ever 
continuous present. Moreover, when we think of Him as incarnated 
in the universei, we cannot conceive how it is at all possible for such 
an embodiment in matter to subject Him to the limitation of space; 
for, in the case of Him, who owns the whole universe as His body, 
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the diatinotion between here and there has necessarily to vanish, 
and in the world of His omnipresent experience it has to be here 
everywhere and there nowhere. Indeed it is always now and 
everywhere here for God—whether we look upon Him as an alb 
pervading ever-lasting Spirit or as the Supreme Soul of the universe 
incarnate in that very universe. In this connection let me draw 
your attention to what ^ri-Eriahua is known to have told Arjuna 
about the nature of His own human incarnation, as it is given 
in one of the previous chapters of the Gita (IV. 5 & 6j. You may 
remember that there ^rl-Krishpa is said to have declared to 
Arjuna—“0 foe-vexing Arjuna, many of my births have passed 
away, and many of yours also: I know them all, but you do 
not know them. Though I am unborn and essentially imperish¬ 
able in nature, though I am the Lord of all beings, I get into 
my own prakriti and am born through my wonderful power.’’ 
From this it is plain to us that God, out of His own free will, 
assumes many incarnations, and that no Incarnation is able 
to subject Him to the limitation of time. Individual souls also 
undergo incarnation after incarnation under the influence of karma ; 
and in their case, incarnation and material embodiment impose 
limitations upon them. That is why Arjuna did not know his past 
births while Sri-Erishpa, as God incarnate, knew all His own past 
births. It may, however, be said here that even such persons as 
are mere embodied individual souls are known to be capable of 
acquiring, through the successful practice of the yoga of meditation 
and mental concentration, the power of recollecting their former 
births, that is, of becoming as they are called in Sanskrit, 

It is easily made out that Buddhism and Jainism also believe in the 
possibility of yogins acquiring this power of recollecting their former 
births. To grant this poasibility, as it indeed has to be granted, is 
not the same thing as to say that incarnated individual souls do 
not, in consequence of their incarnation, become subject to the 
limitation of time. In the case of all such persons as are jatimarae^ 
what actually happens is that the impressed eamskara of their 
memory, which is, according to the Sankhya Philosophy of the 
Hindus, transmitted from incarnation to incarnation with the aid of 
what is called the lihga^iarira, is revived by means of the extra¬ 
ordinary mental concentration effected in the course of the practice 
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of yoga, Conseqaentlyi the past is still past to them, and they can 
know its oontents only as objects of memory. How can we think 
of them as not being subject to the limitation of time ? In the case of 
the incarnate God tbe very distinction of past, present and future does 
not exist; it is all, as I have said, one continuous present to Him. 
But in the case of the jatismarat it is altogether impossible for him not 
only to know the past as the present, but also to have anything like a 
present knowledge of the future. That j^ri Erisbpa’s knowing all Hi i 
past births is in this manner different from any jdtismara knowing 
his past births, is well borne out by the statement of ^rf^Krishpa, 
that, unlike Arjuna and other embodied individual souls, He Himself 
had to be looked upon as being specially unborn and imperishable in 
His essential nature, although, through His wonderful power, He could 
enter His own prahriti and come to be born as man among men 
This statement clearly means that the incarnate God’s embodiment in 
matter and subsequent disembodiment do not resemble the birth and 
death of individual souls in their sams^ra-series of reincarnations, 
which they undergo in accordance with tbe universal law of karma. 
In other words, it amounts to saying that God becomes incarnate out 
of His own free choice and through the instrumentality of His own 
ydga-mdyd. And when He is surrounded by and hidden in His own 
ydga-mdydt it is no wonder that, Him, no one knows ; tbe foolish 
world not only mistakes the incarnate God for man, but also believes 
the universe to be a mere soul less mechanism, in which there is no 
place at all for God. The wisdom of tbe truly wise man has naturally 
to see things in a very different light, and indeed does see so. Those, 
that are foolish in respect of this matter, are only too many ; and those 
that are wise are always few and far between. Tbe next iloka tells 
us why it is that the many are foolish. 

^ II II 

27. O foe-fatiguing Arjuna, through that illusion of 
the pairs (of opposites) which arises from desire and 
aversion, all beings get into delusion at (their very) 
oreatioQ. 
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This sbanza tells us why it is that the world is so foolish and 
iuoapable of apprehending spiritual as well as divine truths and 
realities. We have already learnt what is meant by the pairs of 
opposites, which are called dvandvas in Sanskrit. They are pairs, 
like heat and cold, pain and pleasure, and desire and aversion, in 
relation to which we may notice the existence of a kind of mutual 
psychological antithesis. The experience of heat is opposed to the 
etperienoe of cold, and the experience of pain to the experience of 
pleasure. Similarly, desire as a feeling is opposed to aversion as a 
filing. Although each of these three pairs is a pair of opposites, 
it has to be noted that in the case of the pair, consisting of desire 
and aversion, the antecedent play of the will has to be presupposed, 
while in the case of the other two pairs the mere functioning of 
the senses suHioes for the production of the experiences involved 
in those pairs. Henco it is ordinarily understood that pairs of 
opposites like these latter ones give rise to the pair consisting of 
desire and aversion. This really ^amounts to saying that pleasure 
and pain are at the basis of volition in all ordinary oases of human 
experience, inasmuch as in all such cases the will operates in the 
direction of securing pleasure and avoiding pain. But here in this 
stanza, the illusion of the pairs of opposites is evidently conceived 
to arise out of desire and aversion : and this certainly requires an 
explanation. Before attempting to find out what this needed 
explanation is, we have to understand exactly the meaning in this 
context of the expression—** the illusion of the pairs of opposites.” 
Since this illusion is conceived here to be the consequence of desire 
and aversion, these two things, constituting in themselves a pair 
of opposites, are evidently not included in the pairs of opposites to 
the illusion of which they give rise. Those pairs of opposites, to 
the illusion of which, as mentioned here, desire and aversion give 
rise, have therefore to be such as are, like heat and cold, or pain and 
pleasure, entirely dependent upon sense-experience only. From 
paite ‘^sense-experiehce alone, it is possible to become aware of the 
agreeableness of pleasure and the disagreeableness of pain; and 
wg all know how very natural it is on the part of most of us to 
^mistake that which is agreeable to be good and that which is 
dtiigreeable to be bad. The fact that with sq many men and 
vromen in all parts of the world pleasure happens to be the object of 
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desire and pain the object of aversion, is in itself proof of the other 
fact that we mistake the agreeable to be what is good and the 
disagreeable to be what is bad. It is this mistake which is here 
spoken of as the illusion of the pairs of opposites. It cannot be 
hard for you to see that out of this illusion, the other mistake of 
understanding interest to be the same as reason may well arise. 
While it is natural to seek to enjoy what is agreeable and to shun 
and avoid what is disagreeable, it is reasonable to desire the gooa 
and to feel an aversion for ail that is bad ; and conduct based on 
the illusion of the pairs of opposites can therefore be right, only 
when the good completely coincides with what is pleasurable and 
the bad with what is painful. It cannot be denied that this sort of 
coinoidenee does occur sontietimes, but human experience and human 
history amply bear testimony to the fact that not a few among 
man-kind have been hurled down to physical and moral ruin through 
thedoor-way of pleasure, and that not iinoften have moral excellence 
and the salvation of the soul been reached through the door-way of 
pain and willing suffering and sacrifice. The senses enable ns to 
experience pleasure and pain ; wrongly utilised intelligence leads us 
to mistake the pleasing to be the good and the painful to be the 
bad ; and then the will is exercised so as to seek the enjoyment of 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain. The longer we allow our desire 
and aversion to operate in this manner, the stronger becomes the 
hold on us of the illusion of the pairs of opposites—the illusion which 
leads us to confound the good with the pleasant and makes us ignore 
altogether the moral value of pain in the economy of human life. 
Accordingly, this illusion may be said to arise from the operation of 
desire and aversion : at any rate the pre-natal tendency in favour of 
such an illusion—which tendency all human and other living beings 
clearly seem to possess—is due to the samskara or internal impress 
that is produced by the operation of desire and aversion. Hence it 
is that, even at their very birth or creation, as it is called here, all 
beings get into delusion and become prone to reason wrongly and 
misunderstand the truth in relation to the immediate aim as well as 
the final goal of conduct in life. When, in this manner, all human 
beings are apt to be overborne by pre-natal tendencies in favour of 
foolishness, is it any wonder that the foolish world does not perceive 
Qod in His own universe and does not understand the rationality of 
14 
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the ethics ordaining the life of unselfish duty and dispassionate 
disinterestedness ? It is in the very blood, so to say, of all common 
people to be foolish in this manner. Nevertheless, even such 
foolishness is, as we are told in the next ildlca^ capable of being 

counteracted. 

% 

TR 3RRT i 

ir frf II II 

28. (Those) persons of good deeds, whose sin has 
come to an end,—they, however, become free from 
the illusion of the pairs (of opposites) and resort unto 
Me with an enduring devotion. 

The words punya and papa occurring in this sloka do not here 
import, as they usually do, those forms of the internal impress or 
samskdra of karma, which are very often called sukrita and dushkrita 
respectively. It is worthy of note that, while papa is used here as 
a noun, punya occurs as an adjective qualifying karman in the 
expression punya’karmandm» Moreover, it is evidently presumed 
here that the performance of good deeds by persons of good deeds 
tends to bring their sins to an end. To express it in another way 
with the aid of Sanskrit, the punyatva of their karma is considered 
to possess the power of putting an end to their papa. You may 
remember having learnt sometime ago (II. 50) that punya under¬ 
stood as the sams/cdra called sukrita, is as undesirable to the aspirant 
after the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment as papa, 
which denotes the samskdra known as dushkrita. Moreover these 
results of karma —I mean punya and papa —do not and cannot 
counteract each other. They may be accumulated together ; in fact 
it is conceived that they are so accumulated together in the life- 
history of more than one re-incarnating soul. For the attainment of 
naishkarmya or freedom from the bondage of karma, it is necessary 
to work out and cause the exhaustion of punya quite as much as of 
papa. Therefore it is clear that, in the expression punya-karmandm 
the word punya simply means what the English word * good * 
as an adjective ordinanly denotes. A reference to the ninth 
stanza of this chapter—a stanza, which we have already studied 
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—will enable you to see how the word pujtya as an anjoofcive is 
folly capable of being used in this sense; for thoiaia we find 
Sri-Krisbpa saying that He is punyo gandhah priihivydm —»>he 
good smell, that is, the fragrant smell in the element earth. 
The goodness of the smell denotes of course its fragrance; but 
what does the goodness of the deeds of the man of good deeds 
denote here ? This is clearly an important question having 
a vital bearing upon the meaning of the whole stanza, which 
wo are now engaged in studying and understanding; and the 
answer to it is to be found in the implied idea that, through the 
goodness of the good deads of persona of good doeda, their sins come 
to an end. Accordingly, the goodness of the good djeds hero 
denotes their sin-destroying power; and you know from your 
knowledge of the Veddntic doctrine of karma, when it. is that 
deeds happen to possess this power. It is only when deeds are done 
absolutely unselfishly as disinterested duty—it is only then that 
they destroy the bondage of karma and accomplish the purification 
of the soul so as to enable it to attain both soli-realisation and God- 
realisation. Therefore those alone are poisons of good deeds who are 
ever steady and unfailing in the practice of unselfishness in their 
life of disinterested duty duly done. Even as continued yielding to 
the sway of selfish desires and aversions makes people become 
subject instinctively, as it were, to the delusion of mistaking pleasure 
for happiness and interest for reason, even so the sustained practice 
of unselfishness delivers them from this delusion, not only by freeing 
them from the illusion of the pairs of opposites but also by inducing 
them to resort unto God with a true and enduring devotion. To such 
people God is neoessarily both the stay of life and the aim of life. 
It is easy enough to understand how the sustained praotioo of 
unselfishness leads to the deliverance of all those, who practise it, from 
the illusion of the pairs of opposites as well as from the pressure of 
physical pleasure in the determination of their motives of action. But 
why such people are, by their practice of unselfishness, led to resort 
unto God with a true and enduring devotion, requires a little explana¬ 
tion. To those, who believe that duty is ultimately determined by 
pleasure and personal interest, no doubt can arise as to its 
obligatoriness. It is indeed never so easy to understand the 
obligatoriness of unselfishness. For this purpose, one has to know 
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and to believe that this universe is owned as His habitation by the 
Lord God, who is ever present in it everywhere. When God is the 
proprietor of the universe and of ail its contents, none other than 
God can claim to be any kind of owner of any thing whatsoever in 
this or any other world. This is why one of our famous and 
authoritative upanhhads says—“ Therefore, enjoy life by resignation. 
Do not be covetous. Whose is wealth? One may thus see the 
unrighteousness of selfishness in all its many forms; but to willingly 
carry out what may be called the duty of unselfish action and 
achievement, one has to know and to believe something more. And 
this something more is that God is the loving and omnipotent 
urdainer of the absolutely just and over inexorable law of karma. To 
know and to believe in the divine origin of this law and to understand 
well its reality and efficacy can alone make people realise truly that 
their highest interests in life are served best by the practice of 
unselfishness and love and also by the perfect performance of disin¬ 
terested duty. Only thus is it possible to establish the obligatori¬ 
ness of unselfishness. 1 believe it is well recognised by at least 
certain moral philosophers that, unless the moral law is understood 
to be a law which is In consonance with the will of God, what they 
speak of as the categorically imperative character of the obligatori¬ 
ness of morality cannot be made to rest on a secure and enduring 
foundation. The great German Philosopher Kant is known to have 
defined religion itself as * a representation to ourselves of the moral 
law as the will of God.' It must therefore be easy for you to see that 
all those, whose ideal of morality and righteous conduct is not based 
upon pleasure and pain and personal interest, will resort unto God 
with an enduring devotion finding Him to be the surest support 
of all true morality and righteousness. Without so resorting to 
God, such persons can obtain no authoritative guidance for con¬ 
ducting themselves aright in life. When they, in this manner, 
resort to God as their surest and safest guide in life, the supreme 
purpose they have in view is pointed out in the next ilbka ; and 
to it let us now direct our attention. 


snpTOJwfhjR draper ^ | 
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29. Those, who, having resorted unto Me (as their 
support and guide), endeavour for the (attrinment of) 
liberation from old ago and death,—they know that 
(great) Brahman, (know) the whole of what constitutes 
the intrin.sic essence of the soul, and (know) also karma 
in (all its) entirety. 

You may remember how. ia a previous stanza (16) in this 
chapter, we were told that generally four different kinds of persons 
resort unto God and become devoted to him, namely, the person in 
aftliction, the person who wishes to nrocure knowledge, the person 
who is desirous of acquiring wealth, and iastiy the person who is 
possessed of wisdom. From the same eon text we also learnt that, of 
these four kinds of persons, the person possessed of wisdom is the 
most excellent devotee of God for the reason that his devotion is 
enduring and one-pointed inasmuch as there is no interested motive 
of any sort behind it. The durability and the one-pointedness of his 
devotion being due to the utter absence of selhsbness in his life, be 
resorts to God. because, as we have seen. God alone can form to him 
the source and support of the moral law and of the obligatoriness of 
unselfishness and disinterested duty. This utter absence of sel¬ 
fishness in his life need not. and really does not, make it aimless 
and devoid of all purposiveness. You are aware. J am sure, that 
Hindu thinkers speak of the aims of life as purushdrthas and 
have classified them under four heads as dharma, artha, kdma and 
and moksha, translatable respectively as duty, wealth, desire and 
deliverance. Of these the last one is often called parama^purushcirtha 
or the supreme purpose of life. The performance of duty, the 
acquisition of wealth, and the fulfilment of desire may well be, and 
frequently are, associated with selfishness. But the attainment of 
deliverance from the bondage of recurring births and deaths is 
possible only to him, in whom all selfishness is completely 
extinguished, and whose life is one of disinterested duty duly done. 
Therefore it is easy to see that those wise persons, who put an end 
to their sins by means of their good deeds and resort unto God as 
their support and guide in life, are certain to aim at moksha as the 
supreme purpose of life. It is this idea which is given expression 
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to in this stanza, by tho statement that such persons endeavour for 
the attainment of liberation from old age and death. It goes without 
saying that, since old age and death are well-known oonditions of 
change in relation to the mutable material embodiment of the soul, 
liberation from them means the deliverance of the soul from samsara 
or the bondage of recurring births and deaths. In other words, it is 
the winning of mokska, which forms the purpose of the life of those 
wise and unselhsh personages, who resort unto God with a devotion 
that is enduring and one-pointed ; and moksha ultimately means, as 
you know, the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 
Accordingly it is far from true to say that the inevitable unselfishness 
of the life of truly wise saints and sages makes it aimless and devoid 
of all purposiveness ; on the other band this very unselfishness tends 
to make their life an earnest and unceasing endeavour to secure, 
through service and sacrifice and divine devotion, tho salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 

Let us now note that the reason as well as the result of such 
endeavour on their part is said to be that they know that great 
Brahman, know the whole of what constitutes the self, and know 
karma in all its entirety. I remember that we once before took into 
consideration the relation between true theory and correct practice in 
regard to the question of conduct and arrived at the conclusion that 
correct practice leads to the ascertainment of the truth of the theory 
as much as true theory leads to the formulation of correct conduct; 
in fact theory and practice, when they are both sound, have to verify 
each other. In this light we may see that even, as the unselfish man 
of wisdom and purity, who resorts to God as bis support and guide in 
life, strives to win the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attain¬ 
ment as the supreme object of his life, even so the man, whose endea¬ 
vour in life is directed to secure such salvation, becomes so wise as 
to know the great Brahman, know the whole of what constitutes the 
soul, and know also karma in all its entirety. The epithet *thab’ in 
relation to the Brahman hero is note-worthy and has the meaning of 
* well-known *. Thus the knowledge of God, the knowledge of the 
soul and the knowledge of the world in its relation to God on the one 
hand and the individual soul on the other hand are all comprised 
within this wisdom. To know the great Brahman, is to know God as 
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the Infiaite Indestructible Being, who is in and above the universe 
and forms its powerful source, its immanent life and ever-lasting sup¬ 
port. To know all about the soul is to know what it is in itself, 
what its relation to God is, and what again its relation to the mutable 
world of matter and mortality is. Similarly to know hirma in ail 
its entirety is to know the world in itself and also in its relation 
to God as well as the individual soul. You know that the world of 
matter is the world of work; that is, outside the world of matter, 
work, as wa understand it, is entirely impossible ; nay, it is even 
inoonceivable. To those, who know the inseparable association of 
matter and energy in nature and understand at the same time 
that what is commonly called expenditure of energy is always 
involved in work, it must in fact bo self-evident that the world of 
matter is the world of work. Theiofore the knowledge of the 
world of matter and energy and space and time has to be included 
Ml the knowledge of karma or work in all its entirety. In addition 
to this physical aspect, karma or work has also a moral aspect. 
It is well for you to remember that the soul in its intrinsic condi¬ 
tion of unlimited self-illumination and ahboluLo freedom is too pure 
and holy to be tainted by any kind of evil or any moral pollution : 
as a matter of fact, considerations of morality arise practically in 
relation to the soul only after it becomes embodied and is subjected 
to the limitations of matter. And the law of karma is the great 
moral law of the material universe; it is a law of absolutely 
impartial justice, leaving the destiny of every embodied individual 
in his or her own hands and not at all shutting off the highest 
bliss of beatitude from any one whatsoever. The relation of karma 
to God is that He is the ordainer of the law of karma in its 
physical as well as moral aspect; and itis relation to the embodied 
individual soul is that its own life of embodiment has to be lived 
in obedience to that same law of karma. Such in brief outline is 
the knowledge of God, soul and the world, which the unselfish and 
wise seeker after the salvation of spul-emanoipation attains as a 
consequence of his endeavour to live the life of love and sacrifice 
and disinterested duty. There is, however, yet another way of 
knowing God, which is referred to in the next stanza forming 
the very last one in the chapter. Let us now turn our attention 
to it. 
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30. Those, who know Me to be in association 
with the intrinsic essence of (all) beings and of (all) 
deities and also with the intrinsic essence of all acts 
of worship,—(they), being of a (divinely), devoted 
mind, realise Me even at the time of (their) departure 
(from life). 

To know God, to know the soul, and to know karma is in fact 
to know God in His relation to the individual soul as well as the 
material world of energy, action and ethics. There are also other 
ways in which God has to be realised by the wise person who is 
oonvinced that Vasudeva is All and All in All. Of these other ways 
of knowing God, three are mentioned in the stanza that has been 
just read and translated. These three aspects of God>knowledge 
constitute a summary of what we have been taught about God in 
this seventh chapter of the Gita, We have been told (VII. 7) that, 
in the way in which the string runs through all the gems in a 
necklace, in that same way God passes through and is immanent 
in every thing in the universe. This means that He is in intimate 
association with the intrinsic essence of all beings; He indeed 
forms their source and support, as I have said so often. Again, 
you know that it is one of the items of Sri-Krishpa’s teachings 
given in this chapter (VII. 21) that the various gods and goddesses, 
whom various individuals and communities worship for attaining 
the fulfilment of various desires, are all limbs or minor forms of 
the one great God Vasudeva, who, being All and All in Ail, is the 
producer as well as the sustainer of the faith of those various 
individuals and communities in their various deities.' From a stanza 
in a previous chapter (IV. 11) we learnt, as you may remember, 
that, in whatsoever way people resort to the divine power for 
succour and for support, in that same way will God accept them, 
and that in all manner of ways people follow in fact that very 
path which ultimately leads to the great God. Thus it cannot 
but be evident to you that God is in intimate association with the 
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.mtrioaio dmenoe of all the deities known to the history of human 
raliiSions. Thirdly, from this sort of intimate association of ,Qod 
with the intrinsio essence of all deities, it must follow as a noiatter of 
course that He is also in association similarly intimately with the 
intrinsio essence of all forma and acts of worship. As a matter 
of fact, we have been given to understand (YH. 22) that 
all the various worshippers of the various deities, known to 
various religions, reap the reward of their varied forms of worship 
through the one only God Yasadeva, who is Himself the ultimate 
bestower of all such rewards. This shows the intimacy of the 
association of God with the intrinsio essence of all acts of worship. 
Accordingly, the one only God, the supreme Vasudeva, who is 
immanent in all things in the universe and in whom all things live 
and move and have their being, has to be understood to be the source 
and support of all existing objects, to be the God of all gods and to 
be also the ultimate recipient and rewarder of all forms of faithful 
worship. Those, who are able to realise God in this all* comprehen¬ 
sive manner, are oectain to have their mind always and intensely 
devoted to God. Indeed, in the case of such persons, it is impossible 
for their minds to have any other objeob of devotion than God owing 
to the all^oomprehensive character of their God*conception. Suoh 
being the nature of their devotion to God, it is perfectly intelligible 
how, even at the time of their departure from life, they are sure to 
be in possession of God-knowledge and to be inhlltid with divine 
devotion. The idea evidently is that ordinarily, in the crisis of 
death, it is hard for most people to be in possession of God*knowledge 
and to be devoted to God. Of what special value to the embodied 
soul this kind of oonsoious death-bed devotion to God is, we shall 
learn in the course of our study of the next chapter. 


OHAPTEB VIII. 

xxxvii. 

in our last class we stopped with the study of the last stanaa 
nf the .seventh chapter of Bhagarndglta ; and to-day we have to 
begin the study of the eighth chapter. Before doing this, let us, as 
usuali take ^a brief survey of the teachings .^ven to os in the 
16 
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previous chapter. I remember having told you on a former oooaston 
that the first six chapters of the Oita deal chiefly with the question 
of the reality of the soul, and that the second six chapters have the 
reality of God for their main subject-matter; and it is the problem 
of God-realisation that is accordingly dealt with in the seventh 
chapter. When we were studying the sixth chapter, we learnt that, 
through the practice of yoga, both self-realisation and God-realisa¬ 
tion are made possible to the yogin, and that he thereby not only 
sees himself in all beings and all beings in himself, but sees also 
God in all beings and all beings in God. Although the most 
crucial and convincing evidence for establishing the reality of the 
soul is, as we have observed already, derivable from the attainment 
of success in the psychological experiment commonly called yoga, 
still we were able to make out that a careful analysis and examina¬ 
tion of our mental phenomena relating to the acquisition of 
knowledge are also capable of leading us to the logical necessity of 
postulating the soul as a reality. In the same manner, the reality 
of God is demonstrable on the one hand by means of the attainment 
of complete success in the practice of yoga, and also on the other 
hand by means of the cosmological analysis of the universe con¬ 
ducted with a free, open and unprejudiced mind. We may rightly 
say that the former method of God*demonstration is internal, while 
the latter method is external. In the external method of proving 
God, the chief argument is, no doubt, based on the cosmological 
analysis of the universe ; this argument has, however, been shown 
to be further capable of being supplemented by two other arguments 
derived respectively from the generally felt need for religion in the 
human heart and from the authority required to establish the 
imperative character of the obligatoriness of morality. Indeed, 
these problems, as they are associated with the external method 
of proving God, have also been, as you know, taken into considera¬ 
tion in the seventh chapter. If you.study with due care and 
attention the totality of universal phenomena and endeavour to 
ascertain how they are all produced, what their interrelations are, 
and on what they ultimately rest, you are very naturally- led to 
arrive quite logically, at a Supreme Being, who has to serve as the 
great centre of power, from which the universe proceeds in the course 
of its evolution, and to which it returns during its dissolution 
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and disappearanoe. The very reality of all things as well as their 
worthiness and valae is due to that Being. The oosmologioal 
examination and analysis of the visible universe are thus in them* 
selves fully competent to establish the reality of God. So, it may 
well be asked, why it is that there are some, who are, neverthe- 
less, atheistic in their conviction as well as conduct. The answer 
to such a question is, as you know, that it is because God 
is hidden behind the veil of His wonderful maud and in 
consequence cannot be readily realised by ail. This veil of mdydt 
however, does not act in the case of all as a blind that ever prevents 
the vision of God. In fact, whether it serves as a help or a 
hindrance to people in the matter of the realisation of God, has 
been pointed out to bo dependent upon their own nature being 
either daivi —divine, or dsuri —demoniacal. We have really to 
understand by this that God-vision is possible to man more through 
the eye of faith than through the eye of reason. This statement 
does not mean that to believe in the reality of God is irrational; it 
simply means that, solely with the aid of the intellect and its 
processes of logical reasoning, it is not possible for any one of us 
to rise from Nature to Nature’s God. To pierce through the veil 
of God’s wonderful mdyd so as to be able to see the wonder working 
God Himself behind that veil, what may be called the faculty of 
faith is required ; and all those, who are endowed with this faculty, 
feel the need for religion in their lives as for a natural necessity. 
It is worth bearing in mind that the relation between the feeling 
of the natural need for religion and the possession of the faculty of 
faith is one of complete reciprocity, so that it is hard to say which 
of them is the cause and which the effect. All that we know for 
certain is that they always co-exist. 

As judged from outside cbaraoteristios, four different kinds of 
persons have been pointed out to feel the need for religion and to 
be therefore devoted to God; and these are-- the man in affliction, 
the person who wishes to obtain knowledge, the person who is 
desirous of acquiring wealth, and lastly the man of wisdom. 
Although all these four types of persona are worthy and honourable 
and their religious instinct is fully of value in removing the 
blinding veil of mdya from before their eyes, , still among them the 
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aaii of wisdom has to be looked apcm at the^ mosk- exodlenkt divhit 
devotee, for the reason that his devotion to: God is soMy^^tratir^ 
impeiied, enduring and absolutely disinterested. Iln any omi im 
the endeavour to arrive at God-realisation through the felt human* 
need for religion, it is not possible to ignore the fact that the nature 
ot^ the realisation is largely dependent upon the nature^ of: the 
oulture and obaraoter of the person who feels the need for religion 
and its support in life. No human individual or oomanioity< oil 
human individuals can sincerely own and adopt witfauadvanta^ a- 
religion whioh is either positively too high or markedly too low 
and, in oonseguenoe, the general religious instinot of mankind mahes. 
itself manifest in various forms—iu the format represented: by^ 
innumerable religions of different degrees of advancement in respeiH; 
of the right apprehension of truth and the appropriate guidanoe* of 
conduct. Nevertheless, the wise'man, whose rareandi most^ highly 
valuable wisdom has enabled him toseathat V$ 3 ad§va'*--the oneonly 
God who enduringly dwells in all things and in whom all things live 
and move and have their beiug—is All and All in All, oannot fail 
to discern the unity which underlies all this variety in the open 
manifestation of the religious instinct of mankind in the form of 
conorete creeds and institutions. The rationality of this sort of 
religious synthesis, which rests upon the accomplished wisdom of tba 
perfectly wise seer, requires no special demonstration of any kind, 
seeing that it amounts to saying nothing more than that the power 
of the almighty and omni-penetrative God is always operating for good*^ 
everywhere and in all things in the universe. Indeed it is^thus that 
the doctrine of the harmony of religions* happens to' be established 
and all the deities known to the numerous forms of' religion adopted 
by various human oommunities in various times and places* become^ 
thereby fit at once to be looked upon as the limbs of the one only 
God—the great Vasudeva. It follows further from this that the 
beneficial results, whioh accrue from the worship of thm variouB> 
deities to their several worshippers, have all to flow/ultimately fromp 
the same great Vasudeva, although those benefioialresulta* have to ^ 
be necessarily transient and unenduring unlike the noble^ moral: 
and spiritual results accruing from the worship of Vasudtm 
Himselfi Step by step evolutionas the process adopted by Gbd im 
Sirv plan of^tho Government of the universe^ in allats depavtnmntSM; 
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and Isba aim of that Governmenfe isias it hae been pointed out to yom 
more than once, the gradual unfoldment of the power of the spidt 
culminating in its complete eDfranohisement from the burdensome 
bondage of matter. In the spiritual evolution of mankind the 
most important means whereby it is achieved may be seen to be the 
true understanding of the moral law associated with a natural and 
never-failing obedience to it. All those who believe in religion and 
are devoted to God, believe also as a matter of course, that the 
moral law is the will of God. It hast however, to be said that, iu 
the ease of persons, who are renresentable by the three types—the 
manJn alHlotion, the man wishing to procure knowledge, and the 
man desirous of acquiring woalth, the immediate impulse, which 
compels obedi^ce to the moral law is the fear of God. But in the 
case of those who resemble the man of true wisdom, to whom the 
jireat Vasuddva is All and All in All, and whom God considers to be 
30 fully like unto Himself as to be Himself, that same impulse 
compelling obedience to the moral law, happens to be a natural and 
inborn love of God; Such persona cannot contradict the moral law 
without being untrue to themselves, without violating their own 
inner spiritual tendencies and potentialities. The history of man, as 
lighted and explained by the associated modern auxiliary sciences, 
gives ample support to the view that the unfoldment of the power of 
the spirit is in reality the aim of God's Government of the universe, 
and that this unfoldment takes place more through ethical evolution 
than through what^has iu contrast been called naturalevolution, that 
is, more through self-sacrifice than through self-assertion, more through 
altruism than through egoism. Thus the call for self-sacrifice comes 
from God Himself; and the imperative authoritativeness of the moral 
law as well as the inviolable obligatoriness of our obedience to it leads 
us quite inevitably to God who, in being the rook of ages, is indeed 
the infinitely strong and extensive and ever-enduring bed rook^ for 
supporting securely the mighty foundation of all true and elevating 
morality from eternity to eternity. It is worthy of note that in that 
line of universal evolation, which represents the march of events^ to 
that.fanoff^divine goal to which the whole creation moves, themself* 
assertive process > of natural evolution serves as a prepsri^on tm 
btinging out the power of self-abnegation as. evidenced in ethical 
evidutioiii even amethieal evolution im its turn serves as a pmpsmtioaK 
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for the fall unfoldmeat of the power of the spirit through soul* 
emanoipatioD and God-attainmeot. 

Y&munachatya in bis Gltlirthasangraha summa¬ 
rises thus the teachings contained in the seventh 
chapter of the Bkagavadglta ;— 

II 

Aooording to him, therefore, the seventh chapter deals (i) with 
the question of the reality of God (ii) with His obscuration by and 
behind the veil of Nature, (iii) with the need and value of taking 
trustful refuge in God, (iv) with the various types of persons possess- 
ed of God-devotion and (v) with the special excelleuce among them 
of the type represented by the man of wisdom. You now know 
well enough that all these things are dealt with in that chapter; and 
you also know, I am sure, that the chief topic dealt with therein 
may comprehensively be called the external proof of God, the internal 
proof being that which is attainable through the Introverted vision 
of the successful ydgin in the psychically mystic state of samadhi 
conducing to God-realisation. To all those, whose ordinary vision 
is in no way perverse or abnormal, Nature necessarily implies 
Nature’s God ; and a disposition which is favourable to trust in God 
tends to make Nature herself the great revealer of God to man. The 
ascent from Nature to Nature’s God is helped on by the common 
religious instinct of normal humanity ; and divine authority is further 
wanted to uphold unfailingly the imperative obligatoriness of man’s 
obedience to the moral law and also to establish conclusively that 
ethical evolution is in complete consonance with the highest aim of 
universal evolution. Thus the external proof of God is really a 
three-pointed proof, the points being respectively logical, psycho¬ 
logical and ethical in order: and all the three points of the proof 
are such as demonstrate the oneness of the great God Vasuddva, who 
abides in all beings in the universe and in whom all beings live and 
move and find their very existence. We have already had occasion 
to learn that the intrinsic proof of God—which, as you know, 
consists in the ydgin*s God-realisation in the perfected state of 
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samadhi —enables him to see God in all beings and also to see all 
beings in God. The one great God, who pervades and sustains all 
the beings in the universe, is established equally well by both the 
proofs, quite as well by the external proof as by the internal proof; 
and the identical character of the revelation of God arrived at by 
means of these two different kinds of proof is not only remarkable 
in itself but also gives an added emphasis to the truthfulness of the 
great Hindu doctrine of the harmony of religions. Accordingly 
those, who know God to be in intimate association with the intrinsic 
essence of all beings,—that is, all those who know God to be 
Vasuddva—cannot but know that He is equally naturally in intimate 
association with the intrinsic essence of all deities and of all acts of 
worship, whatever may be the form of religion to which they relate. 
In other words, .their true aud accurate knowledge of the Brahman^ 
of the whole of what constitutes the self or soul, and also of karma 
in its entirety enables them to see clearly that the final goal 
of all forms of faith is the great Vasudeva; and that it is from Him 
ultimately that the good results of all religions fiow as from a 
fountain-head, each religion giving rise to such results as are in 
keeping with its own characteristics determining its position in the 
maroh of onward progress as planned by God in His scheme of 
universal evolution. Variations in the forms of religion and the 
ways of worship and in the conceptions of the divine power and of 
human responsibility in relation thereto have all been brought into 
existence, not with the object of sanctioning and spreading falsehood 
nor with the object of creating quarrel and conflict among the various 
communities of mankind. They are all rungs in the ladder of 
ascent enabling man to rise from Nature to Nature's God; they are 
all stages in the onward advance of humanity from the realisation 
of the lesser truth to that of the larger truth, till at last truth in its 
undiminished completeness is reached by arriving at the conviction 
that the great God Vasuddva is All and Ail in All. The aim of the 
person, who at last arrives at such a conviction, is to seek freedom 
from old*age and death, that is, to obtain the supreme bliss of 
ever-lasting life by winning the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God-attainment; and with his divinely devoted mind his realisation 
of God is certain to be firm and vivid even at the time of bis death 
and departure from the world of mortal mankind. It is thus that 
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the aev^nlfb qhapter deals wibh bhq great questioo of the proof ^of 
iG^od, enabliog us to see thati in realising God as the one great 
VSaudeva* we realise the truth of ail religion and of all philosophy. 

In the last two stanzas of the ohapter, wbioh are obvioosly 
intended to summarise the teachings contained in it, there are, 
4MI you know, certain things, mentioned under the names of 
Srahmaut adhyatma, karma, adhibhuta, adhidaiva and adhiyajna. 
Although what these things mean is ascertainable fairly well from 
the contents of that ohapter itself, still Arjuna sought from Sri- 
Sri^bpa further light regarding them by putting him thus the 
questions with wbioh the eighth ohapter begins:— 

«Tf^r^ ^ ii \ ti 

ipnappr^ ^ w t%«raTw(»r: || ^ || 

ABJUNA SAID 

1. 0 (You Krishna, who are) the Highest Person, 
what is that Brahman ? What is the intrinsic essence 
of the soul ? What is karma ? What again is that which 
is declared to be the intrinsic essence of (material) 
beings ? What is that which is said to be the intrinsic 
•essence of (all) deities ? 

2. What is the intrinsic essence (of all acts) of 
worship, 0 Krishna here in this (very) embodiment and 
how ? How may you be realised by persons of well- 
controlled nature at the time of (their) departure (from 
life)? 

/ 

16 may quite easily be oonnted that there are seven questiqiM 
iheieAdcIzassed to dci by Arjuna. 01 tbeseribe first iitiae 

^QSStioDs,relate to God, soul and karma, the last of whiob is, in Its 
(entirety, ooneeived to be .tbo aotive impulse that brings tiie visible 
.mbenB of beings into existenoe. The fourth auestkm >iels^ Jto 
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mafcter as fehe intrinsio esseooe of all physical entities. Thus matter, 
energy, soul and God, are brought forward here as subjects requiring 
further eluoidation. The fifth and the sixth questions relate to the 
unity of divinity and the unity of worship, as they arise naturally 
out of the established unity and omnipresence of the great God 
Visudftva as Vasuddva. One of our authoritative commentators on 
the Oitd has, moreover, pointed out that, among the four types of 
persons, who are prone to be devoted to God, it Is the jndnin or the 
philosophic devotee of accomplished wisdom, who is apt to concern 
himself with the problems which underlie the first three questions. 
According to the same commentator, the fourth and the fifth 
questions are apt to command the interest and attention of the 
wealth-seeking type of the divine devotee, obviously because wealth 
is ultimately material in character and has to be won by the 
propitiation of the various powers of nature, which, as you know, 
are often looked upon as deities. If you will try to bear in mind 
that, out of the four types of divine devotees, it is only in the case 
of the philosophic devotee of accomplished wisdom that his devotion 
to God is characterised by disinterestedness, constancy and single¬ 
ness of purpose, it cannot be bard for you to understand why again, 
according to the same commentator, the sixth question—the 
question regarding the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship--does 
not appertain to such a wise and philosophic devotee so much as to 
the remaining three types of devotees represented respectively by 
the man in affliction, the seeker after knowledge and the seeker of 
wealth, all of whom have to propitiate the divine power in some 
foroT or other by means of various acts of divine worship conducted 
in various ways. To us, as earnest students of the Bhagavadgltd, 
all the six questions are of course of equal importance; and the 
seventh question, which deals with the problem of the sustained 
realisation of God at the critical time of death and departure from 
life, is also bound to be of no less importance. Let us now proceed 
to learn how these questions are answered one by one :— 

— 

3ia3t m TOT I 

«5:^^aRT: II ^ II 

16 
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SRI-K§1SHNA SAID 

3. The Brahman is the Indestructible that is 
Supreme. The entity forming one’s own self is said to 
be the intrinsic essence of the soul. The creative 
process which causes the production of material entities 
is designated as karma. 

You know already that the word Brahman means more than 
one thing, in the Sanskrit language. Literally it means, as you 
know, a big thing—an unlimitedly big thing; and it may denote 
ordinarily things like the Veda^ a particular saorifioial priest, a 
brahmin and even prakriii or material nature. It also denotes God, 
who is the Great Infinite Being. We were told in the last chapter 
(VII. 29), that those wise philosophers and seers of truth, who, 
depending upon God, endeavour to attain the salvation of everlasting 
life, are in a position to understand that well-known Brahman, to 
understand the whole of what constitutes the intrinsic essence of 
the soul, and to understand also the nature of karma in its entirety. 
That well-known Brahman is here explained to be the Indestructible 
that is Supreme. You are aware that indestructibility is almost 
exactly the same thing as immortality ; and I wish to bring to your 
mind that, when we were studying the problem of the immortality 
of the soul as expounded in the second chapter of the Oita, we had 
to understand by its immortality its immutability and also the 
necessarily implied immateriality. Nothing that is material can be 
immortal or indestructible; and Brahman is here declared to be 
indestructible. Consequently Brahman has in this context to denote 
a spiritual entity as distinguished from a material entity. The 
individual soul may well bo, and is, as you know, such an entity. 
But it cannot be said to be the supreme spiritual entity. The 
epithet ‘ supreme' is therefore clearly intended to distinguish the 
Brahman from the individual soul. Accordingly Brahman, as 
defined here, can only denote God as the Supreme Soul of the 
Universe. 

In answer to the second question raised by Arjuna here, it is 
said that the intrinsic essence of the soul is the entity forming 
one's own self. To be able to make out well the full import of this 
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replVi we have to understand aoourabely the nature of that entity 
which forms one’s own self. Evidently it is assumed in this 
context that we are already in possession of this requisite knowledge ; 
for, in all oases of explanation, the process generally consists in 
assimilating the unknown to something that is known. I am sure 
you will grant that the assumption is not unwarranted; because, 
in dealing with the question of the immortality of the soul in our 
study of the second chapter, we had to examine and understand 
the nature of the entity which forms the ego or the ahampadartha 
in the case of each of us—in fact, in the case of every embodied 
being, ahampadartha is, as you know, the thing that is 
denoted by the word ' I *; and in. common parlance this word may 
denote either one’s body or a certain something else, which, being 
other than the body, is still one’s own even more than one’s body 
is one’s own. When a person says—* I am stoutor, ‘ J am thin ’ 
—what that person means by the word ' I ’ is undeniably his or 
her body ; for, the body alone is capable of being stout or thin as 
the case may be. When, for example, that same person says— 
* I take delight in the poetry of Kalidasa ’—it is clearly not bis or 
her body which is denoted by the word * I ’; in this case what is 
meant by * I ’ is certainly something other than the body Which of 
these two meanings indicates the real ego is a point of importance; 
and it cannot be determined unless we bear in mind what is in 
Sanskrit known as dehdtma-viveka, an expression which denotes the 
distinction between the body and the soul. That certain something, 
which, being other than the body, is denoted by the word ‘I ’, is spoken 
of generally in Sanskrit psychology as bhoktri —as the enjoyer or the 
experiencer of experiences. And the body is, according to the same 
psychology, a bhogbpakarana, an associated auxiliary instrument 
enabling the enjoyer of experiences to experience experiences. That 
it is possible for the enjoyer of experiences to experience experiences 
even otherwise than through the instrumentality of the body is 
demonstrable by means of the practice of the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration. In the peculiar and highly interesting psyohio 
state of samddhi, which is attained by practising this ydga, there 
arises, it is said, au experience wherein the experiencing subject 
and the experienced object become identical; and in relation to this 
remarkable experience the iastrumentality of the body is altogether 
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unfelt. The body-sense, so to say, fades away oompletely from before 
the vision of the yogin in samddhu Aooordingly the root-realitj^ of 
the ego cannot be the body; it must be that other thing which 
happens to be the enjoyer of experiences, and, as such, has to be of the 
nature of consciousness— chaitanya^svarupat as they put it in Sans¬ 
krit. This principle of oonsoioasness, constituting the enjoyer of 
experiences, is svayam-prakdia or self-luminous; and it therefore 
makes itself known to itself at the same time that it brings other 
things than itself within the range of cognition and knowledge. These 
are characteristics which cannot belong to matter as matter; and 
since the body is made up of matter, it cannot be such an enjoyer 
of experiences as we have made out to be the thing denoted by the 
word ‘ I.’ When, however, the word ‘ I' denotes the body—as it in 
fact does in some cases—it does so owing to a mistaken apprehension 
of the truth due to the close association of the body with the soul. 
The entity forming one’s own self is the thing which is rightly 
denoted by the word ' I' ; and this thing is the self-luminous and 
illuminating enjoyer of experiences. Such an enjoyer has to consist 
of the principle of oonsoioasness, and has therefore to be immaterial, 
and therefore immutable, and therefore immortal. Such are some 
of the ideas and facts which we have bad to learn already in relation 
to the root-reality of the soul; and, in the light of these ideas and 
facts, the statement, that the intrinsic essence of the soul is the 
entity forming one’s own self, may be seen to be fully intelligible and 
adequately explanatory. 

The next question dealt with in the stanza, which we are now 
studying, refers to karma; and it is, as you know, taken into 
consideration here in its entirety. Aooordingly, the definition of 
T karma as that creative process, which causes the production of 
^ material entities, has to be understood to be a oompletely compre¬ 
hensive definition. In the language of Hindu philosophy, srUh^i 
and pralaya, that is, creation and dissolution as appertaining to the 
universe, are, as most of you are aware, equivalent respectively to 
the processes of evolution and involution. Such certainly is the 
view maintained in the Sankhya Philosophy of Eapila; and here we 
have to notice that karma is made responsible for the production of 
all material beings in the universe. It is, moreover, evident that 
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fixe creative process, which is responsible for the produotion of 
tpaterial entities, is a process of evolution. Indeed it may be said 
in a general way in the language of physical science that creation and 
dissolution consist of changes in the aggregation and configuration 
of matter in association with due changes in the manner of 
manifestation of energy, and that, in the process of creative evolution, 
potential energy is transformed into kinetic energy, while, in the 
process of dissolving involution, kinetic energy is transformed into 
potential energy. It should be distinctly borne in mind that energy, 
as we know it in the physical world, is always intimately and 
inseparably bound up with matter, so much so that matter itself is 
sometimes defined as the vehicle of energy. Thus karma, as defined 
here, means such a transformation of potential into kinetic energy 
as gives rise to those forms of change in the aggregation and 
configuration of matter which are creative and thus bring new 
material beings into existence. Another noteworthy point here is 
the complete reoiprooity in relation as well as value between 
potential energy and kinetic energy in all the transformations which 
energy in any form undergoes. Hence it is that in the material 
prooesses of creation and dissolution whatever is potential becomes 
kinetic and whatever is kinetic becomes potential. Therefore, we 
have to see that, in so far as the various material beings in the 
universe are at all and are also what they respectively are, they 
would neither have been at all nor be what they are, but for karma 
understood in accordance with the oomprehensive definition of it 
as given in this stanza. When kinetic karma gets potentialised, so 
to say, it becomes what they call sarnskara in Sanskrit; and 
it is the aotualisation of the potential samskdra, which brings 
material beings into existence in their differentiated pondition 
and makes each of them what it is. It must of course be quite 
evident to you that the conversion of active karma into samskdra 
is a process of involution, while the conversion of samskdra into 
kinetic karma is a process of evolution. So far as we can make out, 
both these prooesses may be said to be going on always and every¬ 
where in relation to all the physical entities and their activities in the 
universe. In this oonneotion it is well not to lose sight of the fact 
that the bodies of all living beings are also physical entities, and are 
as such subject to those processes of involution and evolution. 
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I remember having spoken to you onoe before abouli the Hindu 
doctrine whioh maintains karma to be anddi or beginningless. 
Seeing that karma has been oomprehensively defined here as the 
immediate oause of creation, it must follow as a matter of course that 
creation also is anddi or baginningless. In fact the beginningless- 
ness of creation is also a well-known doctrine of Hindu religion and 
philosophy. In taking into consideration the relation between 
harma and creation, we cannot fail to observe that the former looks 
more at the energy-aspect and the latter more at the matter-aspect 
of the physical universe. The stream of karma and the course of 
material changes are both actually observable by us in the world as 
it is. But for active karma becoming potential samskdra and this in 
its turn becoming kinetic karma^ there can be, as I have told you, no 
such thing at all as the power of practice to produce perfection in 
any art, and no educational effort of any kind can prove to be of any 
consequence. The reality of the stream of karma and also of the 
connected course of material changes in the universe being un¬ 
questioned and unquestionable, the enquiry, regarding when and why 
the stream of karma first began to flow, or when and why the course 
of material changes in the world had its start, is naturally apt to 
possess no prime importance of any noticeable kind. Moreover, it 
must be quite obvious to you all that an enquiry regarding the origin 
of the cycle of the connected processes of evolution and involution 
in the universe is certain to turn out to be fruitless altogether. 
First of all, we cannot make out and say with certainty whether 
evolution precedes involution or involution precedes evolution. 
The problem of finding out whether the seed precedes the tree or 
the tree precedes the seed—that is, whether, in the process of 
world-cmation, the seed or the tree was first brought into existence 
—is much like the enquiry regarding the anteriority or posteriority 
of evolution to involution. A little thought will tell you that in 
reality it is the same enquiry characterised by the same kind of 
futility and fruitlessness. Secondly, to find out the starting point 
of a cycle, wherein the cobclusion of the culmination coincides 
with the commencement of the beginning, is like finding out 
definitely the starting point of a circle, whose very nature requires 
that in it every point should be capable of serving both as beginning 
and end at the same time. Thirdly, the questions connected with 
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the disoovery of the origin of karma and the origin of oreabion have 
DO direct and important bearing on the oonduot of human life. So 
long as we are on this side of the world’s veil o^ maya, these 
questions cannot but be insoluble to us. When we manage to go 
behind the veil of rmya and get an insight into the mind of God, 
then we may know the manner and purpose of creation from the 
standpoint of the Creator. But till we succeed in becoming more 
than ordinarily human in this wav, all that our philosophy can at 
best do is to indulge in more >r less plausible guesses. In any 
case it is well to remember that, in so far as this visible world is 
ooDcemed. karma is real, that creation is real, and that they are 
both very closely interrelated and have been and are simultaneous¬ 
ly in operation in all the various parts of the phenomenal universe. 
According to me, fully so much seems to be implied in this compre¬ 
hensive definition of iama, which is given in this context. 

^ II » II 

4. The destructible entity is the intrinsic essence of 
(material) beings, and the Purusha is the intrinsic essence 
of (all) deities: and 0 (Arjuna), the most excellent 
among (all) embodied (persons), I am Myself (here) in 
this (very) embodiment the intrinsic essence of (all) acts 
of worship. 

You may remember that, when, in our study of the second chap¬ 
ter of the Oltat we were dealing with the problem of the immortality 
of the soul as contrasted with the mortality of the body, we learnt 
that mortality, which is the same thing as destruotibility, meant the 
mutability, which is invariably associated with the materiality of 
matter. We further understood then that the immortality of the soul 
meant its immutability consequent upon its immateriality. Now we 
are told here that the destructible entity forms the intrinsic essence 
of jdl material beings. Please take note of the fact that, in the 
Sanskrit expression adhibhuta as used here, I have interpreted the 
word hk&te to mean a material being; and the reason for adopting 
this interpretation is that beings, which are immaterial, are, owing 
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to their very immateriality, immutable and immortal. In other 
words, immaterial beings are indestruotibie beings. The Brahman is, 
as we have just been told, the indestructible being that is supreme. 
There is also, as you know, another variety of the indestructible 
being, which is different from the Brahman in that it is not supreme; 
and this kind of indestructible being is the individual soul. Materi¬ 
ality, mutability and mortality go together ; and destruction, as we 
know it, is invariably nothing more than mutation—nothing more 
than a change in the collocation and oonfiguratioo of matter. 
It is easily possible for all of us to conceive that the almighty power 
of God can be fully equal to the creation of some thing out of 
nothing as well as to the conversion of anything into nothing. But 
there is no evidence to show to us that God, in His Government of 
the universe, has been exercising His undoubtedly almighty power 
for the accomplishment of such feats of creation and annihilation. 
On the other hand, what we may distinctly observe is that, in 
nature, the cyclic processes of evolution and involution give rise to 
that kind of creation and destruction which is entirely dependent 
upon mutation of matter. It is true that these processes throw no 
light on the problem of the origin of prakriti or matter, even as they 
throw no light on the problem of the origin of the individual soul. 
That both these problems are practically held to be insoluble may 
be made out from the fact that Hindu philosophy puts matter and 
soul into the category of such entities as have had no beginning and 
are hence regarded to be anddi, I may, however, mention here 
that it is maintained by some of our great philosophic teachers, that 
the basic principles of matter and consciousness, required, for the 
creation of the universe, have always formed an integral part, as it 
were, of the essential nature of God Himself. This is evidently 
implied in the VMdntic conception of the supreme Brahman —of the 
unlimited absolute Being—as consisting of sai^ chit and dnanda, 
that is, of existence, consciousness and bliss. Anyhow the Hindu 
idea of creation is that it is the production of something out of 
something else already existing—that it is the result of mutation but 
not of any new act of fresh origination. Similarly, destruction also 
means mutation, but not annihilation. Accordingly, the destructible 
entity is nothing other than mutable matter; and this is the intrinsic 
essence of all material beings. 
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Let US now try to understand the statement that the Purusha 
is the intrinsio essence of all deities. The idea intended to be 
oonveyed by this statement is that the fundaments^ source of all 
gods and goddesses known to all religions is the Purusha, This 
word Purusha has more than one meaning in Sanskrit as you 
already know. It is literally interpreted to mean the dweller within 
the body, and is understood to denote the soul within, an embodiment 
of God Himself as embodied within His own universe. In the 
oourse of our study of the fourth chapter of the Oita we had, as you 
may remember, to take into consideration the highly interesting 
and important question of divine inoarnation. Then I referred 
to a famous Vedio hymn called the Purusha'suhta —which is 
indeed one of the well-known hymns of the Bigveda (X. 90.)— 
and even quoted from it a few stan;;as pertinent to the question of 
divine incarnation. The main teaching contained in that hymn is 
that God, the Supreme Soul of the universe, sacrificing Himself, 
causes the evolution of the universe out of Himself. In this great 
and momentous cosmic evolution, there is involved as a matter of 
oourse the production of the powers forming the deities of religions. 
In fact some of the Vedio gods, such as Indra, Agni and Vayu, 
are in that hymn actually declared to have been so produced. 
Accordingly it is the Purusha of the Purusha-sUkta constituting 
the Supreme Soul of the universe as embodied and immanent in 
the universe, who is stated here to be the intrinsio essence of all 
deities. That is. He is the central source from which all mani¬ 
festations of divine power proceed—all such manifestations as have 
found a place in the history of religion in response to the gradually 
growing capacity of man to comprehend God in all His great glory 
and infinite fullness. In one of the stanzas of the last chapter 
(VII. 21) we were told, as you may remember, that whatsoever 
manifestation of divine power a devotee wishes to worship with 
faith, that same faith of his is made to be firm and unshakable in 
him by God Himself. Every such manifestation of divine power is, 
in the language of that stanza, a tanu or embodied representation 
of God, or, as we may say here in this context, a limb of the great 
Purusha, who, being the Supreme Soul of the universe, is embodied 
and immanent in the universe. All the various gods and other 
divine powers, whom men and women in the various parts of the 
17 
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world have worshipped, are worshippiog and may yefc worship in 
the future, have in fact to be limbs of the great Purusha of the 
Purusha-sukta ; hence He is undoubtedly the adhidaivata, in as 
much as all the gods are in Him and He is in all the gods. 

To the question regarding adhi-yajna or the intrinsic essenoe 
of all acts of worship, the answer given by l^ri-Krish^a in the stanza, 
we are now studying, is—**! am Myself here in this very embodi¬ 
ment the intrinsic essenoe of all acts of worship.” Evidently 
Sri-Erisb^a means by this that He is in all acts of worship and 
that all acts of worship necessarily have Him for their ultimate 
aim. It may be easily seen that this idea is in full accord with the 
teaching, which wo learnt some weeks ago (IV. 11), that, in what¬ 
soever manner people resort unto God as their refuge, in that same 
manner does He receive them, and that in all manner of ways men 
follow His path. When all the gods known to humanity and the 
history of religion are limbs of the great Purusha of the Purusha^ 
suktUt the worships that are offered to them are indeed offered to 
that Supreme Person Himself. This appears to me to be quite 
self-evident. You can see at once that the famous Hindu doctrine 
of the harmony of religions rests on the proved possibility of the 
synthesis, firstly, of all gods and other such divine pqwers, and, 
secondly, of all acts of worship of all forms; and the possibility of 
such a synthesis depends as a matter of course upon the fact that 
all the gods of all the religions known to mankind are in God, who is 
the Supreme Person, and that He is Himself in all those gods. So 
far, ^ri-Krishpa’s answer to the question regarding adhi-yajna seems 
to be easily intelligible. But there is in that answer, as you know^ 
the expression—** here in this very embodiment ” ; and it requires 
some explanation. The expression may evidently refer to the 
embodiment of Sri-Krishpa as the historical Yadava king, who was 
the son of Vasudeva and Devak! and the destroyer of Kamsa. If 
we understand it in that sense, the object of its use in this context 
cannot be anything more than to affirm that the human Sri-Kpsb^a 
is no less than God incarnate. We know welt enough that Sri- 
Krisbpa has emphatically identified Vasudeva, the son of Vasuddva, 
with the other Vasudfiva, the great God who lives in all the beings 
in the universe and in whom all the beings in the universe live and 
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move and have their being. Nevertheless, it is somewhat hard to 
see why the affirmation of this identity is wanted in this context. 
Consequently I am inclined to believe that the expression " in |his 
very embodiment ’* refers to the embodiment of God as Purmha or the 
Supreme Person. By understanding the expression thus, we are 
led to see that the Supreme Person who is the intrinsic essence of 
all gods, is also the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship; and that 
seems to me to be exactly what has to be conveyed in the oontexc. 
It is worth noting that the expression may also refer to the em¬ 
bodiment of the worshipper. In that case, the meaning is that, in 
every worshipper as he is, God Himself is the intrinsic essence of all 
acts of worship; that is, prompts the worship and receives the 
worship. This interpretation also is worthy of being taken into 
careful consideration here. In any case, it is an essential point not 
to forget that the adhi-yajua has to be naturally and necessarily 
identical with the adhi-daiva: their interrelation is indeed fully so 
intimate. 

So far, six out of the seven questions asked at the beginning of 
the chapter have been answered , and in the following half a dozen 
stanzas, the answer to the seventh question—the question as to how 
God may be realised by persons of weihooncrolled naoure at the 
time of their departure from life—is given in some detail. Let us 
now proceed to study and understand that answer. 

^ w?*: i 

sni# ^ || ^ li 

^ li ^ ll 

5. And (he), who, at the time of the end, remember¬ 
ing Me exclusively, gives up the body and departs (from 
life),—he attains My condition ‘ in respect of this, there 
is no doubt. 

6. Remembering whichsoever thing, 0 Arjuna, (one) 
gives up the body at the end, (one), attains that very 
same (thing), being ever inspired by the thought thereof. 
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We have already been able to see that the one only God, the 
supreme Vasudeva, who is immanent in all things and in whom all 
the things in the universe live and move and have their being, is not 
only the source and support of all existence, but also happens to be 
the god of all gods and the ultimate recipient and rewarder of all 
forms of worship offered by all sorts of people in accordance with 
all kinds of religion. Whoever is in possession of such an absolute¬ 
ly comprehensive god-realieation, he cannot, as a matter of course, 
have any other object of devotion than the alhoomprebensive God 
Himself. His devotion to God becomes necessarily exclusive, that 
is, entirely confined to his God. It also becomes, for the same 
reason, both constant and enduring ; even in the crisis of death, 
his devotion to God cannot cease, for he can never forget his 
God. Persons of this description undoubtedly deserve to be 
called persons of well-controlled nature; and to them it must be 
quite easy and natural to be consciously devoted to God even at 
the critical time of death. There may well be other persons 
also, who are somehow so fortunately circumstanced as to be 
able to be consciously devoted to God at the time of their death 
and departure from life. In the case of all such persons—whatever 
may be the cause of their conscious devotion to God at the time of 
their death—it is pointed out here that that devotion of theirs is of 
special value in that it assuredly enables them to attain what Sri 
Erishpa speaks of as madbhdva or ' My condition The meaning 
is that they attain what we may call God-condition. I remember 
having on a previous occasion drawn your attention to the fact that 
the import of the attainment of God-condition may point either to 
the attainment of one-ness with God or to the attainment of similarity 
with God. In either case, it amounts to God-attainment—that 
God-attainment which perfects and completes the salvation of soul- 
emancipation known by the name of moksha in Sanskrit. What we, 
therefore, have to understand from the first of the two stanzas just 
now read and translated is, that the special value of conscious death¬ 
bed devotion to God consists in that it unfailingly secures for the 
devotee the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. 
Why such devotion has such special value is explained in the 
second stanza. In it we are told that the thought of anything in the 
mind of a person at the time of his death is apt thereafter to be 
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continuously operative therein, so as to make its influence specially 
effective. You know that whatever we think or do oi say leaves it 
impress upon us, and that this impress is known in Sanskrit as the 
samskara of karma. You know further that, but for the reality 
of this samskara of karma^ such a thing as the improvement 
of our capacity for thought and work by means of practice 
would be unintelligible, and all education and training would turn 
out to be futile and fruitless. According to the conception of Hindu 
philosophy and religion, the sarnnkara of karma is so real that it not 
only operates in the present life, but also happens to be effective in 
determining the main conditions of the coming embodied states of 
the soul’s re-incarnation. The mmskara, which is conseQuent upon 
consoicus death-bed devotion to God, possesses, as we are told here, 
the power of destroying ail other accumulated samskaras of previous 
karma and of thereby putting an end to the soul’s career of continued 
re-inoarnatipn so as to give to it the final peace of emancipation and 
God-attainment. It is a part of the Hindu doctrine of karma that, 
although the samskara of karma is goricraliy additive in oharaoter 
and, goes on growing by aooumulalion, it can also operate under suit¬ 
able oiroumstanoes as a counteractive agent in relation to previously 
aooumulated samskaras. When it is that the samskdras of karma 
happens to be additive, and when ooun^raotivo, in character, is 
already well known to us, inasmuch as we have boon taught dis- 
tinotly that what really makes karma, cling to man, is the selfishness of 
his mental disposition. As a matter of fact, work done with the aid of 
any of the three instruments of the soul— mand-vdk-kdya, mind, 
language and body—produces samskara of the additive kind, when ’ 
the worker is actuated by selfish motives. If, however, the worker 
works with absolute unselfishness, the samskara of bis work be- 
oomes oounteraotive in oharaoter and helps to remove the burden 
of aooumulated karma altogether. This is why, as we learnt in 
studying the second chapter of the Qltd (II. 49), Arjuna was 
taught—** Work in itself is far inferior to the disposition of the mind, ^ 
with wbioh it is done, 0 Arjuna! Therefore seek refuge in the 
appropriate mental disposition. -They are pitiable creatures, whose 
motive for aotion is the fruit of their work.” Accordingly, we have 
to see that oonsoious death-bed devotion to God is inoapable of being 
tainted with selfishness. 
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Another point, which has to be taken note of herOi is that the 
counteractive power of the samskdra of unselfish work is naturally 
in proportion, firstly, to the greater or lesser thoroughness of its 
unselfishness, and, secondly, to the greater or lesser weakness 
of the force, which it has to oounteraot. In so far as conscious 
death-bed devotion to God is concerned, it must be quite easy to 
make out from observation that its disinterestedness is generally 
very thorough. Moat people lose their consciousness in the crisis of 
death. Some, however, retain their consciousness to the very end, 
that is, till they actually die. And among these, it may be fairly 
uniformly noticed that, when they become well assured of the 
certainty of their coming death, all their worldly attachments cease 
at once, so that no tinge of selfishness can remain anywhere in their 
hearts. If, with such a heart so free from selfishness, they are, in 
the crisis of their death, consciously devoted to God, their devotion 
is apt to be, like that of the man of wisdom, enduring and single- 
minded (see VII. 17). Moreover in the peculiar condition of the crisis 
of death, what may be called the power of the body over the soul 
becomes very considerably weakened. I believe I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the nature of man is ultimately 
composite in character, inasmuch as every human being happens 
to be a spirit clothed in fiesh ; and owing to this composite character 
of general human nature, there is, as assuredly most of you know, a 
very real struggle going on always in every human being between 
the tendencies of the fiesh and the tendencies of the spirit. In this 
struggle, the power of the fiesh is apt to preponderate, so long as 
the vigour and vitality of the body continue to be note-worthy. 
When, however, the glow of youth declines, or, when, for some 
reason or other, the health and energy of the body happen to be at 
a low ebb, that same power of the fiesh becomes crippled and ceases to 
be aggressive. In conditions like these, wherein the aggressive power 
of the flesh is notably weakened ; the power of the mind to produce 
samskdras or potential impressions upon the mind becomes consi¬ 
derably enhanced. The greater the weakening of the power of the 
body over the mind, the stronger is the power of the mind over 
the mind. In addition to this, it has to be noted that physical 
distractions cannot then thwart very much, the effective concen¬ 
tration of the mind upon any object or idea as the case may be. 
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If these things are all well undeirstood and remembered, and if it is 
further borne in mind that at the time of death and departure from 
life the power of the body is generally at its lowest possible 
minimum, then the statement—that, remembering whichsoever thing, 
one gives up the body at the end, one attains that same thing, being 
ever inspired by tbe thought thereof—may easily be seen to be fully 
(^apable of receiving a satisfactory explanation. The position intended 
to be maintained here is that the aavisJcara or the potential impres¬ 
sion produced at the time of death, by tbe mind upon the mind 
through conscious devotion to God so fills tbe mind with the God-idea 
as to compel it to be ever afterwards exclusively inspired and actuated 
by that same idea as a matter of course. Consequently the potency 
of what we have been speaking of as conscious death-bed devo¬ 
tion to God is bound to be markedly great; and we have seen that 
ruoh devotion to God is altogether incapable of being tainted with 
>elfi8hnes8. The result is that the counteractive power of the 
samskdra of such devotion is bound to bo so great and so strong as 
to take away from the devotee all bis burden of karma and fit him 
for securing the bliss of the salvation of soubemancipation and God- 
attainment. That we become what we intently meditate upon, is 
taken to be almost an axiom in Hindu psychology. Perhaps some of 
you know that more than one noteworthy religion believes in 
common with Hinduism, that repentance removes sin and that, as a 
remover of sin, even death-bed repentance is of immense value. Both 
these doctrines receive their due explanation from the Hindu stand¬ 
point, if they are examined in the light of what we have been able to 
learn from tbe last two stanzas under consideration. The next 
stanza is one of advice and admonition to Arjnna; and in it he is 
called upon by l^ri-Krishpa to conduct himself aright in accordance 
with the truth regarding the value of devotion to god at tbe time of 
death and departure from life. The stanza runs thus:— 

II II 

7, Therefore at all times remember Me continuous¬ 
ly and fight (in the war): having dedicated (your 
faculties of) attention and intellection to Me^ you will 
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come to (attain) Me surely: there is no doubt about 
this. 

Please observe that this stanza begins with a ' therefore.* It 
evidently means that, because conscious devotion to Qod at the time 
of death has such a special value as Is capable of enabling one to 
obtain thereby the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment, 
one ought at all times to remember God continuously. Some of yoii 
may ask why indeed it should be so. The reason is that none of us 
can know beforehand, when our time of death comes to us, and that, 
nevertheless, we should not miss the chance of obtaining our 
salvation through conscious devotion to God at the time of our 
death and departure from life. To make the point clear, let me 
illustrate it by taking the case of an intelligent and ambitious 
merchant into consideration. He is naturally anxious to become 
rich by trade, and is apt to be always on the look out to find out 
the particular markets, wherein the sale of the commodity, in 
which ho deals, may bring him the largest profit. If ever, after 
ascertaining such markets, he fails to send that commodity in time 
to those markets to be sold there for his benefit, be of course misses 
a favourable opportunity to become rich. As an intelligent and 
ambitious merchant, he ought not to miss any such opportunity. 
Similarly, he, who knows the salvation of soul-emancipation and 
God-attainment to be the parama-purushdrtha or the supreme object 
of human pursuit, and knows further that that object may be 
unfailingly secured with the aid of the continued remembrance of 
God at the time of death and departure from life,—be too ought not 
to miss bis opportunity to attain that same salvation. It is easy 
to see that he is rationally bound to seek it and to obtain it. In the 
case of the merchant, however, it is possible for him to get from 
time to time telegraphic information regarding the current market- 
rates of various commodities in the various parts of the world, so 
that he may with such information guide his course aright. The 
ordinary seeker of salvation has no means at his disposal, whereby 
he may come to know before hand the exact time of his death and 
departure from life. To carry out the salvation securing anta-kdla- 
smarana of God, which, as you are aware, means the remembrance 
of Qod at the time of the end, it may well be bold to be necessary 
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to know beforehand when the time of the end actually arrives. 
No telegraphic or any other kind of information is 
available to us, ordinary mortals, to enable us to obtain 
previous information regarding the exact hour of our 
death. Therefore, if we wish to be wise in our genera- 
tion and do not want to miss the opportunity of seouring 
certainly the salvation of soul-emancipation and God< 
attainment, the only coiir;^e that is open to us is to 

look upon every hour of our life as a possible hour of 

our death. Thus the obligation at all times of divine 
anu-Bmarana, that is, of the continued remembrance of 
God, becomes imposed upon us. What is this continued 
remembrance—this atm^Bmarava —of God ? According to 
this very stanza, which enjoins the anu-smm'ana, it means 
the dedication of the faculties of attention and intelleotion 
to God. In other words, it means the same thing as 
meditating upon God and keeping steadily the concept of 
God before the mind’s eye. Devotion to God denotes 

also the very same thing as you may see quite easily: 

and it is this thing—whether we call it continued 
remembrance or meditation or devotion in relation to 
God—which is, in this context, said to make God-attain¬ 
ment undoubtedly certain. It is noteworthy, however, 
that, in this stanza, Arjuna is called upon, not only to 
remember God continuously at all times, but also to fight 

in the impending war. If, because we know that we are 
all apt to become what we intently meditate upon at 
the time of our death, we are bound to go on meditating 
upon God always with a view to secure God attainment 
and should at the same time do nothing else, life itself 
would prove, to be impossible, inasmuch as something more 
than mere meditation is by the very nature of things 
neoessary for the proper upkeep of life here upon the 
earth. In fact, it is a double obligation that is really 
imposed upon us according to this stanza—the obligation 
of the oonatant anu-smarana of God and also the obligation 
of doing whatever from time to time happens to be our 
duty in life. We may even go farther and say that the 
latter of these two obligations is the main obligation, 
although the former also is equally imperative. 

Here let ua conclude our work for to-day. 

IS 
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xxxviiL 

The last topic, that we dealt with in our last class, 
related, as you know, to the great value and importance 
of the continued remembrance of God at the time of 
death as a sure means for the attainment of soul- 
salvation. We saw that such a remembrance of God 

makes God-attainment certain to him, who so remembers 
God, and that, since it is not possible for most people to 
know beforehand the exact hour of their death, it becomes 
obligatory on the part of every person, who does not 
want to miss to utilise such a sure means for the 

attainment of salvation, to practise the anu-smarana or 
continued remembrance of God at all times and in all 
conditions. We further saw that this obligation of the 
ever-living anu-amarana of God does not absolve us from 
the equally, if not more, imperious obligation of every 
person among us having to do dutifully whatever happens 
to be his or her work in life from time to time. How, 
along with the duty of doing well our allotted work in 

life, we are to carry out the other duty of the constant 

meditation of God, and what the result of such meditation 
is, are both pointed out in the stanza, with which we 
have to begin our lesson to-day. And that stanza is this:— 

jqq fqsq ITT^ \\<\\ 

8. Thinking of the Supreme Divine Person continuously 
with a mind, which is characterised by the practice of 
repetition and does not move towards anything else, (one) 
attains (that same Person), O Arjuna. 

Please note that the continued remembrance of God 
and the continuous thought of God are both meant to 
convey the same idea as the steady and sustained medi¬ 
tation of God, and that we have, therefore, to look upon 
anu-amaranat anu-chintanat and dhyana as synonymous 
terms in Sanskrit. Please note also that I have 
translated the expression ahhyaaa-yoga; occurring in tbii^ 
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stftDza, as the practice of repetition, understanding 
abhyasa to denote repetition and yoga to denote practice. 
Indeed the meaning of meditation is nothing other 
than to practise mentally the steady repetition of an 
idea or notion, so that, at the time, the mind is not at 
all allowed to be cognisant of any other idea or notion. 
In Sanskrit literature it is not uncommon to find dhyat a 
or meditation explained aj a continuous stream of one 
and the same idea maintained within the field of the 
cognizance of consciousness; and this stream of the single 
idea is often compared to the unbroken stream of oil that 
may be observed when it is poured down from vessel to vessel. 
The first point of importance to be noted here in the 
comparison is that the oil in the stream is not broken 
into drops, in the manner, in which water, for instance, 
in a similar stream is apt to be broken; and the unbroken 
continuity of the fiow of the single idea or notion is 
evidently illustrated thereby. Them is another equally 
important point in the comparison, which is also noteworthy; 
and that is, that, throughout the whole course of the liquid-flow, 
the stream consists of the self-same oil and is not mixed up so as 
to alternate with any other liquid substance—such as honey or 
treacle—which is, quite as well as oil, capable of flowing in 
an unbroken stream. It is clear that this point goes to 
illustrate the continued identity or the steadily maintained 
self-same character of the notion, the flow {whereof within 
the mind constitutes meditation. Accordingly, the meditating 
mind has, as I have already indicated, to be characterised 
by the practice of the mental repetition of the idea or 
notion, which forms the content of its meditation, and has, 
at the same time, to withdraw itself completely from all 
oonsoions contact with any other idea or notion. He, 
whose mind is engaged in the practice of the mental 
repetition of the concept of the Supreme Divine Person 
so as not to be able to move Awards anything else, that 
is, so as not to be cognisant at the time of any other 
idea or notion ,-^suoh a mao. we are told here, attains 
that same Supreme Divine Person. To be devoted to 
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Qod always is obviously to fix tbs heart upon God in 
the manner described here; and, in carrying out well the 
duty of doing thoroughly whatever our hand finds from 
time to time to do, we are bound not to forget or ignore 
the equally obligatory duty of fixing our heart upon Qod, 
inasmuch as by that kind of conduct alone we can 
make sure of securing unfailingly the salvation of soul- 
emancipation and God-attainment. Thus alone does death 
itself lose all its terrors and become truly helpful to the 
man of duty. This and also the nature of the notion of 
God, for the mind to meditate upon, are set forth in the 
following two stanzas, which we shall now proceed to study. 

a 'rt ii Ko \\ 

9—10. Whoever, being possessed of loving devotion 
(to God) and also of the power of (strong) mental concentra¬ 
tion, and having fixed well (his) vital principle of life (in 
the space) between the two eye-brows, meditates with an 
unshaking mind, at the time of departure (from life)^ upon 
the all-knowing ancient Rule, the Upholder ol all (things), 
who' is smaller than the smallest and is of unthinkable 
form, has the lustre of the sun and is (quite) beyond (all) 
darkness,—he attains that (same) Supreme Divine Person. 

The first thing we have to take note of in these two 
stanzas is what may be taken to be the given psychological 
composition of the conception of the Supreme Divine Person* 
In other words, it is the description of the various component 
ideas, which are to be contained in that notion of God, on which 
we have to fix our attention in meditation, that has to be 
first taken into consideration by us here. Many of you 
have probably observed aHready that the Supreme Divine 
Person, as described in these stanzas, has eight characteristic 
attributes mentioned in relation to Him. To start with, He 
is said to be all-knowing. The Sanskrit word used in 
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this context to denote His omniscience is kavi. This word 
has come to mean a poet invariably in the later classical 
Sanskrit; bat in its earlier vedic usage it generally imports 
a wise and knowing seer. As mentioning an attribute of 
the Supreme Divine Person, it has obviously to be understood 
in this latter sense: and when the wise and knowing seer 
happens to be no other than the Supreme Divine Person it 
follows as a matter of oour<?c. uhat His wisdom and knowledge 
and vision have all to be omniscient, as otherwise He 
cannot be the Supreme Divine Person that He is. Indeed the 
Upanishada declare Him to be aarvajna —all-knov;'ing. The 
second attribute mentioned in relation to him is that ho 
is purana-^emcient. Evidently the idea intended to be 
conveyed by this epithet is that he is more ancient than 
the most ancient thing imaginable. This idea is sometimes 
expressed in another manner by saying that God has been 
in existence from before the beginning of time. To me it 
amounts to saying that He is the self-born, uncreated, 
ever-existent Being—the Sat of the Vedanta, The 
next three attributes may well be taken together for 
consideration : and they are that He is the Euler and the 
upholder of all things and is smaller than the smallest. 
The statement that He is the Ruler means evidently 

that He is the controller of all things in the universe, 
that every thing that lives and moves and has its being 
in the universe is completely subject to His guidance and 
control. In addition to this He is the Upholder of all 
things, and to be the Upholder of all things means quite 
distinctly something more than what is implied in His 
being the Ruler of all things. Indeed all things in the 
universe are what they are and where they are because 
He, as the Upholder of all things, has willed and ordained 
that they should be so; and we have further to see 
that, since He is such an Upholder, their very creation 
and continued existence are due to Him entirely. Since 
He has to be understood to be in this way the Ruler 
and Upholder of all things in the universe, we are 
naturally led to the conclusion that He must be greater 
than whatever may happen to be the greatest thing of 
power and glory in the universe—why, even greater than 
the great universe itself. While be has thus to be greater 
than the greatest, we are,, nevertheless, told here 
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that He is smaller than the smallest. In one of our 
well-known Upanishads, He is actually described as 

that is, as smaller than the 
smallest and greater than the greatest. We may easily 
enough make out that the meaning of His being greater 
than the greatest is nothing short of saying that He is 
in His own nature infinite, absolute and transcendental. 
But what meaning are we to derive from the statement 
that He is smaller than the smallest? We have already 
learnt that, according to Sri Krishna, the God, who 
transcends the universe, is also the God, who pervades it. 
since both transcendence and immanence are among His 
essential characteristics in relation to the universe. When 
God is omnipenetrative and pervades everything in the 
universe—the most minute thing not excepted—then. 
He must be smaller than the smallest. The combination 
in God of these antithetical attributes of transcendence 
and immanence is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
mysteries of philosophic thought; and this mystery alone 
is enough to enable us to make out how impossible it is 
for the ordinary human mind to see God as He is in 
His own essential nature. Very often it is said that 
there can be no satisfactory definition of God. which does 
not end in an endeavour to synthesise more than one set 
of contradictory attributes as forming His necessary 
characteristics; and, if satisfactory definitions of God are 
apt to be inconceivable combinations of contradictory 
characteristics, it is no wonder that one of our 
Upanishada tells us that to keep silent is the best way 
of defining God. In this connection, I may bring to your 
notice another Upanishadic view regarding the difficulty of 
defining God—a view, which maintains that God becomes 
known to us, not so much by our knowing wbat He is, 
as by knowing what He is not. Accordingly, the sixth 
attribute of God mentioned in the stanzas now under 
consideration says that He is of unthinkable form that is, 
of inconceivable nature. The seventh attribute of God. as 
given here, is that He has the lustre of the sun. 
To conceive God as light is seen to he a fairly common 
thing in more than one religion. This may well be due 
to the purity and power of light. When the inconceivable 
God has to be conceived, we can do so only by a 
process of comparison. Much of our progress in thought 
and knowledge consists in a successful endeavour to read 
the unknown in terms of the known; and there is 
therefore nothing strange In some of the holiest of 
human minds having conceived God as light. That God 
has the lustre of the sun may very rightly be interpreted 
to mean that He is, like the son, a selMuminous centre 
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of power and glory. A well-known Upanishadic pasaage 
says, as some of you may know, 

Nw «rr«T —that is, that every thing here 

shines in sole association with Him, who is shining 
of Himself, and that through His light the whole of this 
universe is distinctly luminous. We have further to 
understand, from this comparison of God with the sun, that, 
even as the sun is the dispeller of darkness, God is the 
dispeller of all ignorance and the destroyer of all sin. As if 
to make this point clear, we have the eighth, which is 
the last characteristic attribute of God mentioned here—the 
attribute that He is quite beyond all darkness. Just as light 
appropriately symbolises purity, power and perfection, even 
so darkness symbolises ignorance and sin with equal 
appropriateness. It is, I believe, fully self-evident that, as 
long as God is God, He must be entirely free from a!? 
ignorance and sin. I may say in passing that the Sanskrit 
word tamas, which I have translated as ‘ darkness,* has 
been understood by some commentators to mean in this 
context the same thing as prakriti; find the statemeu*-, 
that God is quite beyond tamaa, conveys, according to 
them, the idea that He is altogether supernatural. 

Such are the elements, which go to make up the 
conception of the Supreme Divine Person as described 
here. Begarding this description of God, it has to be 
noted that the ideas contained in it are all evidently 
derived from Upanishadic sources, and that the description 
itself has to be looked upon as being ao embodiment of 
a philosophic endeavour to present to our cousciousness 
as good a view of God as is possible with the aid of 

human language. I am sure it cannot fail to strike you 
that this picture of God is, in its nature as well as aim, 

different from those other pictures, which are embodied in 

many of the dhyanaalokas or ' meditation-stanzas ’ that are 
utilised as a help to meditation and mental concentration 
in the practice of yoga. It has been said by certain 

students of the psychology of yoga that, in the practice of 
yoga^ the siddhi is always in close accordance with the 
bhavana. This means clearly that the object of yogic 
realisation has invariably to accord with the picture of the 
conception, on which the mind of the yogin is concentrated. 
As a matter of fact, a Vedantic school of thought 
maintains that in yogic realisation there is nothing more 
I than mere bhavana-prakarsha, that is, nothing more than 
I snob an enhane^ehTot'^HT^ioroe of the process of mental 
\ conception, as will make the concepts contained in the 
I mind become internally converted into corresponding 
( percepts, Even we^ common people, are pQt ^Itofjetber 
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onfamiliar with the internal conversion of concepts into 
percepts in the mind—with what is commonly called the 
process of the actualisation of the idea. Without any 
conscious effort on oar part, such a thing takes place in 
a more or less incongruous manner in all our dreams and 
mental hallucinations. When you see, for instance, an 
elephant in a dream, it is your idea of the elephant that 
is, for the time being, actualised for you in your mind. 
It may be that, in your dream-picture, you see a normal 
elephant; or it may be that what you see is an abnormal 
elephant—an elephant, say, with two trunks OT with a 
carved horn on the head. It goes without saying that in 
the outer objective world there are generally no elephants 
with either of these abnormalities or with any other kind 
of notable abnormality whatsoever. The abnormality of 
the dream-picture is due to the incongruity in the synthesis 
of the concepts converted into percepts within the mind 
itself. In any ease, it is clear that all our dream-pictures 

arise out of the inner perceptualisation of previously 

acquired concepts. In dreams, the conversion of the con¬ 
cepts into corresponding percepts takes place, as you know, 
without any conscious effort on our part. But, in relation 
to yogic meditation, it is the conscious effort of mental 
concentration on the part of the yogm that really causes 
the inner perceptualisation of the. concepts forming the 
object of his meditation. Thus, according as the yogin 

happens to be a Saiva or a Vaiahnai^a in his faith, the 

God of his yogic realisation will be Siva or Vishnu. 
This kind of realisation is not only intelligible scientiffcally, 
but may also be seen to be abundantly recorded in the 
vast puranic literature of Hindu India. Nevertheless, most 
impartial students-of the Yoga Philosophy will admit that 
its aim is something higher than the attainment of this 
sort of bhavana-prakursha : it is in fact nothing less than 
the attainment of self-realisation and then of true God- 
realisation—nothing less than the revelation of the self to 
the self and also the revelation of God, as He is immanent 
in the self, to the self. The introspective vision of the 
yogin, when be is in the full swoon of self-consoious 
samadhi, is considered to be such a unique and powerful 
instrument of new knowledge, as, happening to work in 
that peculiar state of the mind, wherein the distinction 
between the subjective world and the objective world is 
wholly obliterated, proves to be a revealer of extraordinary 
truth and reality. The experiences of what may be called 
bifurcated consciousness—that is, of the consciousness which 
is cognisant of the distinction between subject and object— 
must necessarily be different in nature from the experiences of 
what is a self-integrated and absolutely uiyffed consciousness, to 
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subject and the thought of object have both be- 
cow one and the same. We cannot therefore rightly argue here from 
the former sot of experiences to the latter; and the successful yogin's 
attainment of self-realisation and God-raalisation has to be accord¬ 
ingly understood by us to be quite unique and extraordinary. It 
must be truly a new revelation—a certain s-^mething which is 
inspiring and informing and is positively other than the more 
internal actualisation of the idea p!ready entertained in the mind. 
Evidently the mystio and ecstatic vision of all the famous God-men 
and seers and prophets known to the great religions of mankind 
is in its nature akin to this unique and extraordinary vision of the 
fully successful yogin. 

Deep and comprehensive philosophic speculation is competent 
as you have most probably made out for yourselves, to convince us 
jf the reality of God and to give us also some knowledge of God—a 
knowledge, which, though true as far as it goes, is nevertheless apt 
naturally to be imperfect and incomplete. The uniquely informing 
introspective vision of the yogin is also capable of enabling him to 
obtain a true knowledge of God, the scope and character of the 
ydgiWs God-knowledge being in all probability diflerent from the 
scope and character of the knowledge of God acquired bv the specu¬ 
lative philosopher. The description of God, as given here, is possibly 
based on both those recognised sources of God-knowledge ; and we, 
workers in the world, have always to fix our heart upon God so 
understood and so conceived, if we really do not want to miss what 
indeed happens to be an excellent opportunity for securing certainly 
the salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. To be 
able to fix the heart upon God as required here, it is necessary 
that the aspirant after salvation—who alone will endeavour 
duly to fix his heart always upon God—should be a person 
full of loving devotion to God and well possessed of the power of 
strong mental oonoentration. If he is not full of loving devotion 
to God, he cannot have the inclination to fix his heart upon God 
and make him the object of his steady meditation. You know 
that it is in the very nature of man to bo attached to what he 
loves : surely, no one will ever try to fix his heart upon what he 
does not love. Although the inclination to fix the heart upon God is 
really dependent upon the aspirant's love and devotion to God, 
19 
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be cannot give practical effect to that inclination nnl^ipi he i||y|bl6 
to oomtnand the aid of a strong and well-trained will. That is^hy 
we are told here that, in addition to hhakti which means loving devo¬ 
tion to God, the aspirant should be in possession of ydga-bala also. 
The expression, ybga-hala means the power that is produced in one’s 
mind by yoga, that is, by the practice of meditation and m|ntal 
concentration ; and the power, which appears to be kept In view nere, 
is obviously the power of directing and fixing and concentrating the 
attention. The direction of the attention, its fixation and concentra¬ 
tion—all these three things require the co-operation of a strong and 
jteady will, if they are to be carried out well at all. Moreover, it has 
to be noted here that what the aspirant is called upon to do is to fix 
his heart always upon God and be engaged at the same time quite 
actively in the performance of all his duties well in life. Thus a double 
direction has to be given to his attention, and it has to be fixed and 
concentrated on two things simultaneously. A mental endeavour of 
this kind is of course uncommon; but it need not therefore be pro¬ 
nounced to be impossible. That human attention has ultimately to be 
one-pointed is undoubtedly true ; but this ultimate one-pointedness 
of attention does not contradict the possibility of concurrent attention. 

I believe it has been pointed out to you already that, in the feats of 
extraordinary memory and attention known as ashtdvadhdna and 
iatdvadhdna, we have really the play of concurrent attention. I 
remember having seen in my younger days a sddliu from Hindustan,^ 
who was, all the time that he was awake, pronounoing audibly the 
name of Rama, bis God, and was also doing his work well from hour 
to hour, whether that work was the cleaning of hia room, or the 
washing of his clothes, or the cooking of his meals, or the count- 
ting of his coins or any other such thing. I have also observed a 
young man whistling to himself in a quite faultless manner a 
musioal tune, while engaged in the silent study of a piooe of English 
poetry. Instances like these must have come more or less numer¬ 
ously within the range of your observation as well. Aooordingly, 
there can be no doubt at all as to the possibility of concurrent 
attention; and it is the practice of such attention, to which the 
aspirant has to get himself aooustomed, so that he may have his 
heart always fixed upon God, whatever may be the work in the 
performance of which he is from time to time actively engaged. 
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In the Oftee of the mdhu as well as the student of English poetry, 
both of whom I just mentioned as instances to illustrate the pcssihi-^ 
lity of there being a double line of concurrent attention i^ the human 
mind, it must be easy enough for you to see that the maintenance 
of the attention along one of the two lines has, through practice, 
become almost automatic. The attention directed to the continued 
utterance of the name of his divine Hama was evidently largely 
automatic in the working of the minu of the sddhu; and ouv whist¬ 
ling student of English poetry also must have done his whistling 
work more or less automatically. Similarly, in the case of the 
aspirant, who, not wishing to miss the excellent opportnnity, which 
death-bed devotion to God gives for the attainment of salvation, 
endeavours to have bis beatt always fixed upon God and is simul¬ 
taneously engaged in the active and energetic performance of all his 
duties in life,—in the case of such an aspirant, the steady and 
abiding fixation of his heart upon God should be made to become, 
through incessant practice, almost entirely natural and automatic. 
It is probably with a view to enable b»m to acquire this needed 
power of automatic attention in relation to the constant fixation 
of his heart upon God, that he is asked hero to have his vital 
principle of life fixed well in the space between the two eye-brows. 
Please nofe that it is the word prana which has been translated as 
the vital principle of life. This word generally means the breath 
of life or often life itself. But in this coneext it cannot correctly 
have either of these meanings. The signifying power of the word 
and its required value in the context,— both these seem to be satisfied 
by its translation as the vital principle ol life. I believe you can all 
easily see that this expression has to denote here mainly the thought- 
energy, which forms, as it were, the very life of the brain as the 
organ of the mind. The space between the two eye-brows corresponds 
in position to the central region of the lower part of the frontal lobes 
of the cerebrum ; it is also the meeting place of certain important cere¬ 
bral veins inside the skull. Hindu physicians, who practise, according 
to their ancient medical lore, the art of curing madness and other 
mental maladies are known to attach some special importance in 
their treatment of those maladies to the space between the two eye¬ 
brows, looking upon that space as being somehow related closely to 
the vigour as well as the sanity of thought in the mind, Voluntarily 
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to endeavour to ooncentrate thought-energy in that part of the 
oerebrutn, which is, in respect of its position, close to the space 
between the two eye-brows, means evidently the same thing as 
utilising the will-power to stimulate vigorous mental activity in the 
form of thought or attention, or meditation or memory, as the case 
may be. And we are told that, when, with such concentration 
of thought energy, the aspirant goes on steadily meditating upon 
God, that is, continuously thinking of God, as He has been 
described here, then in no very long time will he certainly 
acquire the power of automatic attention in relation to God-medita¬ 
tion. You may remember that, in connection with the practice of 
yogdf so as to attain the illuminating and uniquely informing 
trance of SdmcLdhif we were told in a stanza of one of the previous 
chapters (vi. 13) that the aspirant should, while engaged in the 
practice of that yoga, keep steadily looking at the tip of his own 
nose. This, we saw, was a practical hint of value to help on the 
attainment of saniadhi by the earnest aspirant engaged in the 
practice of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration. In 
the same way, the instruction, which is given here to the effect that 
the vital principle of life should be fixed well in the space between 
the two eyo-brows, contains a useful practical hint to help on all 
those, whose endeavour is to have their heart always devoted to 
God, even though they are constantly engaged in the active dis¬ 
charge of all their duties in life. After a person acquires, through 
steady and appropriate practice, the power to have his heart always 
fixed upon God quite spontaneously, as it were, it does not matter 
when death comes to him or what he happens to be engaged in at 
the time of his death and departure from earthly life: under all 
circumstances ho is certain to command unfailingly all the benefit 
that may well accrue to him from death-bed devotion to God and 
certain thereby to attain assuredly the Supreme Divine Person as 
his final refuge and everlasting home of bliss. 

Let us now proceed to study the next stanza :— 


i 
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11, (That), which the knowers of the VHas speak 
of as the Indestructible; (that), which the ascetic 
sages, who are devoid of passion, enter ; (that), wishing 
(to know) which (they) live the life of celibate student¬ 
ship ;—that goal of attainment I shall declare to you 
in brief. 

It has besD just pointed on', that the goal to be atUined with 
the aid of what we have called death-bed devotion to God by all 
those, who aspire to seoure the salvation of soul'emanoipation, is 
the Supreme Divine Person ITimself. Those who know the Veda& 
are persons possessing a full and accurate knowledge of the most 
authoritative works p.mong Miu sacred scriptures of the Hindus; and 
they speak of this divine goal cf the soul’s attainment as the 
indestruotiblo. It must be easy to see that whatever is indestructi¬ 
ble must be immutable and therefore immortal. Consequently one 
and the same thing happens to be denoted by inomortality, 
immutability and indestructibility ; and tliis thing is, as we have 
learnt, predioable in relation to the individual soul also. It has, 
however, to be borne in mind that the individual soul is generally 
apt to become incarnated in matter under the compulsion of karma; 
and the intimacy as well as the inevitability of its contact with 
matter is such as makes it possible for to predicate without deep 
discernment both mutability and mortality, which, as we know, are 
noteworthy characteristics of matter. We know that God also 
becomes inoarnated in matter; and you do not require to be told 
here again that, in regard to His incarnation, there is no compulsion 
of karma and no inevitability. We cannot therefore even indirectly 
attribute the mutability and mortality of matter to God; and He is 
in oonsoquenoe pre-eminently the Indestructible Being. It is this 
very same divine goal of the soul’s attainment, which the ascetic 
sages, who are devoid of passion, enter ; that is, it is this same God, 
whom dispassionate yogins realise in their ydgic trance. Again, it 
is to know this same God, who is the goal of the soul's attainment, 
that earnest students live their life of celibacy, self-restraint and 
devoted disoiplesbip, either as learners of the VMas or as strivers 
after the attainment of samddhi in the yoga of meditation and 
mental concentration. The Supreme Divine Person, who, while 
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being the goal of the soul's attainment, is also thus the object 
of scriptural revelation as well as of yogic realisation, has 
been described in the two previous stanzas in such a highly 
philosophical manner as makes it hard for us to get a fully 
integrated and handy notion, so to say, of him to fix our heart 
upon in the practice of continued meditation, and mental con¬ 
centration. As a help to enable the aspirant to get over this 
difSculty, this goal of the sours attainment is, as may be seen 
in the next two stanzas, comprehensively and yet in brief designated 
by a single, simple, monosyllabic verbal symbol, which has very 
naturally acquired much sacredness and great religious value in 
the literature bearing upon Hinduism and its rituals and formulas 
of worship. I have heard logicians say that naming is defining. 
They also know that there are oases of naming, which, in no way, 
approach defining. The indefinable God cannot be defined by a 
name. But even He may, with the aid of a suitable name, with 
which as many as possible of His essential oharaoterislics get to be 
associated, be made to become a convenient object of thought and 
meditation. To secure this convenience in relation to the Supreme 
Divine Person, who is the goal of the soul's attainment, is distinctly 
a matter of great importance as well as advantage to all aspirants 
after soul-salvation. Accordingly, we are told— 

snn^ ^ ?iTf^ nun 

12 & 13. Whoever, controlling all (his) door-ways 
(of knowledge), confining (his) mind inside the heart, 
and fixing his own vital principle of life within the 
head, engages (himself) in jjdgic concentration, and 
gives up the body and departs (from life), uttering (to 
himself) the monosyllable Om, which is (denotative 
of) the Brahman, and (thus) remembering Me conti¬ 
nuously,—he reaches the supreme goal. 
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In fche sbanzas, I have just read and translated, wo are not only 
given the promised declaration in brief—the declaration by means of 
a single, simple, symbolic designation—of the Supreme Divine 
Person, who forma the goal of the soul's attainment, but are also told 
of the use, to which that symbolic designation is to be put, as well 
as of the end, which is to be gained thereby. The monosyllabic 
Om is the brief verbal symbol that is denotative of the Brahmaut 
who is, as you know, the Supremo B^iug of the Vedanta, I believe 
I ought to tell you that the word Brahman has been understood by 
some in this oontext in the sense of the VMas, so as to make the 
monosyllabic symbol Om denote these Scriptural works of the 
Hindus. It is not merely a possible interpretation, but is even a 
permissible one. Nevertheless, so long as the Vedas in themselves 
do not constitute the goal of the soul’s attainment, this interpreta- 
uoQ cannot be well allowed in this oontext. In fact we have no 
alternative here but to understand by the monosyllabic Om, the 
Supreme Being of the Vedanta —that Supreme Divine Person, who 
forms the goal of the soul’s attainment. This monosyllabic symbol 
is generally called by the name of pranava in Sanskrit and is put to 
more than one kind of use in connection with the rites and formulas 
relating to Hinduism in its practical aspect. Its chief use, as we are 
taught in these stanzas, is to be made to serve as an aid to the anu- 
smarana or continued remembrance of God by all sucli persons as 
are desirous of securing the salvation of soul'emanoipation and God- 
attainment by means of an unceasing and ever vigilant devotion to 
God—a devotion which does not cease and is vigilantly exercised 
even at the moment of death. As an aid for the attainment of this 
object, the pranava should be constantly uttered to himself by the 
earnest aspirant all the time that he is engaged in the meditation or 
continued remembrance of the God-idea. It must be evident to all 
of you that the art of meditation is not at all easily learnt; the 
learning of that art requires steady and careful practice quite as 
much as the learning of any other art. As a preliminary to the 
attainment of success in the practice of meditation, the previous 
practice of the yogic conoeotration of attention is evidently considered 
to be necessary ; and this yogic concentration of attention requires, 
as we are told hero, that all the door ways of knowledge should be 
kept under complete control, that the mind should be oonfined 
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within the heart, and that the aspirant’s vital principle of life should 
be fixed within the head. I believe I need not tell you that the 
door-ways of knowledge are the senses, as it is through theca that 
all of us acquire our knowledge of the outside world and all its varied 
contents. To keep these door-ways under control is to be able to 
close them well at will so as to overcome the commonly current 
mastery of the senses over the mind by preventing the in-flow of all 
perceptive stimulations from outside. While this is being done, it 
is quite possible for the mind itself to endeavour to go out. The 
disturbance coming into the mind from the outside world through 
the senses can indeed be not more harmful to the attainment of 
success in the practice of the yogic concentration of attention 
than the endeavour of the mind itself to go out into the external 
world. Therefore this also has to be guarded against and prevented; 
and that is why the aspirant is asked here to keep his mind confin¬ 
ed inside the heart. The third requirement, which is to be fulfilled 
by him, is that he should have his vital principle of life fixed within 
the head. Wo have already seen that, by the expression ‘ vital 
principle of life’, we have to understand the thought-energy, which 
forms, as it were, the very life of the brain as the organ of the 
mind. The fixation of this vital principle within the head is clearly 
indicative of a positive efifort in favour of mental concentration. To 
a person, whose mind is thus prepared and disciplined, and who 
duly takes advantage of the use of the pranava, it surely cannot bo 
hard to go on continuously meditating upon God always with un¬ 
ceasing vigilance, so that his devotion to God may be quite alive and 
strong even at the time of his death and departure from this world. 
Such a person, so meditating upon God, reaches the Supreme goal 
assuredly; and this Supreme goal is, as you know, the Supreme 
Divine Person Himself. Accordingly, the end, which is to bo gained 
by the proper use of the pranava, as an aid to meditation, is noth¬ 
ing less than the Supreme purpose of human life; it is in fact the 
salvation of soul-emancipation and God-attainment. This being so, 
I have no doubt that you will all esteem highly the monosyllabic 
Divine symbol Om and its great religious use as a means that makes 
God-attainment easy to the earnest aspirant. How the pranava 
makes God-attainment easy to the earnest aspirant, we may well 
learn from the next stanza; and let us now turn our attention to it. 
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14. I am easy of attainment, 0 Arjuna, to that 
everd-evoted devotee, whose mind is not in 'anything 
else, and who continuously remembers Me at all times. 

The ever-devoted devotee in evidently the person, who 
oontinuously remembers God at oil times, and whose mind is not in 
anything other than God. We have already learnt that to remember 
God oontinuously is the same thing as to meditate steadily upon 
God ; anH to be' ever-devoted to God is not only to meditate steadily 
upon God always, but also to take care to see that the mind has at 
no time any other object of devotion than God. Knowing, as we 
do, the Divine signidoanoe of the pranava and its great helpfulness 
in the praotioeof meditation, we oannot fail to grasp how it is 
capable of making a devotee become ever-devoted thus to God. It 
is in fact in this way that the pranava makes God-attainment easy 
to the earnest aspirant, in as much as God is, as we are told here, 
easy of attainment to the ever-devoted devotee. What the special 
value of God-attainment is to such a devotee is brought out in the 
next stanza. 

»raT: ii II 

16. Great souls, who, having come to Me, have 
attained the supreme consummation (of beatitude),— 
(they) do not obtain (again) the unenduring (life of) 
re-birth, Which is the abode of misery. 

It is at once clear from this stanza that God-attainment meaos 
the same thing as the attainment of the Supreme consummation of 
beatitude. There is nothing strange in the idea that only great 
souls are capable of attaining this Supreme consummation of beatitude. 
We may, if you prefer it, put it in another way and say that those 
souls, that have attained the Supreme consummation of beatitude, 
are really great, seeing, that their great aobievement in winning their 
80 
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salvation is itself a positive proof of their greatness. Another point, 
which we have particularly to note here, is the contrast between the 
soul’s life of Ood-attainment and its life of recurring re-births. The 
latter of these is explicitly declared to be unenduring and to be the 
abode of misery ; and you can easily see that it is distinctly implied 
that the former life, which is the life of God-attainment, is the 
everlasting life of bliss. To be able to understand this contrast well, 
it has to be borne in mind that the attainment of the Supreme con¬ 
summation of beatitude becomes possible to embodied souls, only 
after they have, through undergoing complete disembodiment, come 
to realise their own intrinsic nature and innate potentialities and 
are absolutely free from the limitations, which matter is known to be 
capable of imposing upon them. When disembodied souls achieve their 
self-realisation, they will, as you are probably aware, know themselves 
as being sat^ chit and ananda, that is, as being 'existence' conscious¬ 
ness ’ and ' bliss *, in their own essential and intrinsic nature. 
You may remember our having learnt already that, according to the 
teachings of the Vedanta^ God also is sat^ chit, and dnanda, and that, 
in consequence, everlasting reality, Omniscient consciousness and 
infinite bliss constitute His most essential characteristics. To 
distinguish God from nature and from all the mutable material 
things, which go to make up nature, they generally say in English 
that God is a spirit. By this statement they give expression not 
only to His immateriality, immutability and everlasting reality, but 
also to the idea that, He is. in essence, what we may call pure, 
self-luminous and all-knowing consciousness. We may therefore 
gather that the statement, that God is a spirit, means very much the 
same thing as saying that Ha is sat, chit and dnanda. Moreover, it is 
worthy of note that they farther say in English that the soul also is 
a spirit, thereby making it distinctly a partaker of God-nature. And 
we hold, as you know, that the soul also is sat, chit and dnanda. 
These remarks have probably made it evident to you already that 
the emancipated soul’s life of God-attainment has necessarily to be 
an everlasting life of bliss. The essential nature of God and the 
essential nature of the soul—both these require the soul’s life of 
Ood-attainment to be eternally enduring and infinitely blissful. It 
is equally obvious that the bound soul’s mundane life of recurring 
re-births can neither be enduring nor intrinsicaliy blissful. Since 
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in fchis life, the soul is ia intimate assooiation with a material 
embodiment, the mutability and mortality of matter are apt so to 
affect it as to make it undergo birth after death and death after 
birth in endless succession The contact of the soul with matter-* 
that contact which is due to its being embodied in matter—causes 
the soul, as we have been told already, to come Into relation with 
the e:sternal world, thereby making it prone to experience the pains 
and pleasures of the senses. We confidently say that there is 
no sensible man, who does not know that these pains and pleasures 
are all impermanent and fieeting, and that the life, which is based 
on them, is certain to culminate in misery and bitter disappointment. 
It has to be further noted that like the bushel, which covers up the 
light of a lamp and proveut?. it from removing darkness and spread¬ 
ing out illumination, the material embodiment of the soul covers up 
itis inner light and prevents it from cognising its own innate joy. 
Thus, both positively and negatively, the material embodiment of the 
soul makes its embodied life invariably a life of misery, of sorrow 
and «*ufi'oring and disappointment. Accordingly, it is quite easily 
made out that the life of re-birth is unenduring, and is the abode of 
misery. Such a pronounced contrariety as is seen to exist between 
the soul’s life of God-attainment and its life of recurring re-births 
makes it impossible for both these kinds of life to co-exist in relation 
to the same soul. Therefore, as soon as a soul is enabled to live the 
life of God-attainment, it ceases to have any connection whatever 
with the life of recurring re-births; and the natural eternality of the 
life of God-attainment prevents the great souls, that have thereby 
secured the Supreme consummation of beatitude, from obtaining 
again the unenduring life of re-birth. 

Although it is in contrast with the life of God-attainment that 
the unenduring life of re-birth is here declared to be an abode of 
misery, still unsympathetic critics of Hindu thought may, as they 
do sometimes, utilise this statement in their endeavour to demons¬ 
trate that Hindu religion and philosophy are so dolorously pessimistic 
as not only to take away all gusto from human life but also to declare 
it to be altogether unworthy to live. Such is not Sri-Krishpa’s 
idea at all. He distinctly holds that life is worth living. To make 
it worth living, its object must be, according to him, high and noble. 
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Life should be looked upon as a field wherein we have to learn the 
discipline of unselfishness and the duty of service. It is not easy 
to learn these lessons; we have many chances to fight against, many 
temptations to overcome. In a field of battle where there are no 
enemies, no man can become a hero. If life had not its trials and 
temptations and if it had not been associated with sorrow and 
Buffering, its value, as a field, wherein the discipline of unselfishnesB 
and the duty of service are to be learnt, would naturally vanish. It 
may therefore be said that it is these sorrows and sufferings in life, 
which, by giving scope for service and sacrifice, make life really worth 
living. In such teaching there is really no pessimism. And since 
we have seen that the self-realization of the soul amounts to the 
same thing as its God*attainment, it cannot be hard to see that 
those who have realised the God within themselves are great souls 
who have won the supreme attainment. 

I 5T II II 

16. All the worlds, beginning from the world of 
Brahma, are such as give rise to re-birth, 0 Arjuna. 
After attaining Me, however, 0 Arjuna, there is no 
re-birth. 

In our Vedic literature the universe is conceived as being 
divided into three worlds, the bhuloka, the bkuvarldka and suvarloka 
being the earth-world, the mid-world and the heaven-world. In 
the PurdnaSt the worlds become increased into seven upper worlds 
and seven nether worlds. Of these fourteen the highest is the world 
of Brahma which is mentioned here in this stanza. The division of 
the universe into a series of worlds is known to Budhistic and Jaina 
literatures also. There is of course the idea of' higher’ and * lower’ 
associated with these worlds in respect of their spatial relation, but 
there is also something more which we have to know about them. 
We have already been told that there are two different ethical ideas 
taken into consideration in the Bhagavadgitd. One of these is the 
eomnoon ideal in which self is not abnegated but selfishness is made 
to eouateraot selfishness. The other ideal is that of disinterested 
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duty, an ideal of absolute unselfishness. Life lived aooordiog to the 
former ideal gives rise to karma in the form of piinya and papa, 
while the absolutely unselfish life of disinterested duty Rives rise to 
no Buoh karma at all. Although this latter ideal is declared to bo 
decidedly the higher ideal, still the former ideal is also recognised as 
one which is widely prevalent in life, when life is lived well according 
to what we may call the ideal of interested ethios in contrast with 
the ideal of disinterested duty. Punya accrues to the individua; 
who live such a life. When, however, this same life is lived ill or 
indifferently, it gives rise to karma in the form of papa, and the 
greater the punya and the less the papa in the composition 
of the k'lrma of one’s life, the higner is the world to which ha is 
destined, and the more etheriai are the pleasures and joys of his 
world of attainment. From this it is clear that all these 
worlds are worlds fitted for the enjoyment of the fruit of 
karma and the rule ^ ’ that, when the 

punya is exhausted, the souls enter the common world of human 
mortality happens to be operative In relation to all of them. The 
other ethical ideal of absolute unselfishness and disinterested duty 
aims at the attainment of moksha through self-realisation and Qod 
realisation. Owing to the utter selfiessness of the worker which is 
demanded by this ideal, work produces no taint of karma in his 
case. The Upamsliedic teaching ‘ Sf ^ that karma in 

itself, does not cling to man. holds good in his case. His life is in 
a plane which is wholly above that wherein punya and papa are apt 
to be produced. The longer he lives this life of non-attachment and 
disinterested duty the greater becomes his fitness to attain self- 
realisation and God-realisation. You know as a matter of fact that 
to realise God means not only to know God but also to attain God. 
In fact God-realisation and God-attainment are synonymous. Thus 
the life of disinterested duty leads the aspirant to God-attainment 
and God-attainment means the same thing as the attainment of the 
everlasting life; and the everlasting life is no other than that which 
is free from all tendency to rebirth. It is life which is unpollc^ted 
by contact with matter. It is therefore wholly spiritual and divine. 
Prom these remarks it must have become clear to you how, after 
attaining God, there is no re-birth, how, to the soul that has attained 
Qod, there is no reincarnation* 
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17. Those persona who know the nature of the 
day and the night understand that a period ending with 
a thousand yiigas forms the day of Brahma and that 
(his) night is (also) a period ending with a thousand 
yugas. 

18. On the approach of the day (of Brahma) all 
the manifest things (in the universe) arise out of the 
non-manifest. On the approach of the night (of Brahma) 
they become absorbed in that same thing which is 
designated the non-manifest. 

19. This same collection of produced beings, is, 
0 Arjuna, after having been born again and again, 
absorbed inevitably (into the non-manifest) on the 
approach of the night (of Brahma). On the approach of 
the day (of Brahma), it arises into being. 

Yott know that Bcahma is oonoeived to be the creator of the 
universe. His work of creation is described here to be cyclic in 
character, that is, to be made up of a period of evolution followed 
by a period of involution, which again is followed by a period of 
evolution followed by a period of involution and so on. It is 
thus an unending succession of periods of evolution and involu¬ 
tion coming one after another, an endless chain, if you like, 
of successive periods of evolution and involution. Modern science 
also is an upholder of such a theory of evolution and involu¬ 
tion as is propounded in our Safikhya system of philosophy. Evolu¬ 
tion is understood by modern science to be the produotion of 
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the heterogeneous out of the homogeneouB, while, involution is 
conceived to be the production of the homogeneous out of the 
heterogeneous; in other words, evolution is the production of 
the gross material things out of the hne primordial matter, and 
involution is the reconversion of the gross material things into the 
fine primordial matter. This primordial matter is spoken of as 
Mula-prakrit% by the Sajibhyas^ and it is here mentioned as the 
non-manifest. The production cl the manifest out of the non¬ 
manifest is the same thing as whe production of the heterogeneous 
out of the homogeneous; and the production of the homogeneous 
out of the heterogeneous is the same thing as the absorption of the 
mauifes'. into the non-maLifest. Thus, the agreement between 
modern science and the teaching given here is very close; only 
modern science does not hold that evolution and involution go on 
for specific periods of time in succession. That there are periods 
which are purely those of evolution and periods again which are 
purely those of involution in the universe is the peculiarity of the 
teaching given here. This conoeption seems to be due to the 
Puranic theory of creation. Brahma the creator does his work 
of creation during what happens to he his day-time, and goes to 
sleep, as it were, during his night-time—Brahmu^'s day-time 
thus becomes the period of evolution, and his night-time the 
period of involution in the universe, which is bis handiwork, 
Indian Astronomy and the Pur anas have together given us an idea 
of the duration of the day-time as well as of the night-time of 
Brahma in the measure of our human years. What is mentioned 
here as yuga really denotes a mahayugut which latter is made up 
of all the four yugas, Krita, Treia, Dwdpara and Kali, By a well- 
known course of calculation it has been established that 4,320,000 
of our human years make up this mahdyuga. One thousand of 
these mahdyugas is called a Kalpa; and this measures the day-time 
as well as the night-time of Brahma. Although creation, as viewed 
here, is both beginningless and endless, still the Purdnas give 
Brahma only a 100 years of life, made up, of course, of his own days 
and nights. They, however get over the dilBQoulty of limitation 
due to this view by postulating an endless series of Brahmas, who 
hold ofSoe one after another, each having bis turn to finish his 
life work of creation. Thus also creation may be seen to be 
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beginniogless and endless ; and evolution and involution may go on, 
one after the other, time after time, unendingly, for ever. 

This beginningless and endless process of creation—is it wholly 
the result of the potential power possessed by the non-manifest 
Mulaprakriti ? In other words, is this process of creation entirely 
self-contained, or is it stimulated and guided and controlled by some 
outside agency ? Such a doubt is naturally apt to arise, because 
primordial matter being matter, has to be by nature unconscious 
and inert. Will-power is at the basis of all activity in the universe. 
Therefore, the conception, that the beginningless and endless 
process of creation is self-operative and self-contained, is unsatis¬ 
factory. Evidently it is from such a standpoint of view, that we 
have to study the teaching given in the next two stanzas. I shall 
proceed to read and translate them. 

m ^ 51 tl \0 It 

^ ^ ?rar5T T’OT II R ^ II 

20. There is, however, another non-manifest entity, 
higher than this non-manifest—(an entity) which is 
eternal and is not destroyed (even) when all born 
beings are destroyed. 

21. (This) non-manifest which is said to be 
indestructible.—This, they say, is the supreme goal, 
after attaining which (souls) do not return. That is 
My own supreme Light. 

Ifc must be clear to you that these stanzas deal with a power 
that is superior to the Mulaprakriti, which is, as you know tbe 
evolving and involving fine primordial matter of the Sankhyas, That 
is, indeed why we are told here that there is another and a higher non- 
manifest which is eternal. What is meant by eternality deserves 
to be carefully noted. Scientific men speak of tbe indestructibility of 
matter; and in the light of that indestructibility, matter also may be 
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said tio be eternal. It ia not this kind of mere indestructibility 
which is conveyed by the word sandtana used here. That word 
denotes not only indestructibility but also unohangeo.bility. The 
eternality characterising the superior non-manifest is in fact such as 
compels it to be unchangeable and always the same, for ever and 
ever, throughout eternity. Evolving and involving primordial matter 
cannot surely be said to be possessed of this kind of eternality. 
Wa may also rjathor from this /by the superior non-manifest 
is specially called the indestructible (akshara). The words akshara 
and sa7idtana evidently interpret each other. As if to have no doubt 
on this point, wo are distinctly told that this superior non-manifest 
does not become destroyed evjn when all bom beings are destroyed 
and this is further emphasised by the statement that it forms 
the supremo goal of attainment. From what I have said already, 
jou are certain to have made out that these stanzas amplify and 
jxplain the teaching already given in a stanza in the seventh 'ihapter 
(VII-24) regarding the nature of God. The Higher non-manifest is 
God Himself; and, after God-attainment, there is no re-inoarnution 
to souls. They do nob then return to the world of mutation and 
mortality. In brief, what is this other superior indestructible 
everlasting non-manifest, which forms the supreme goal of attain¬ 
ment, and after attaining which there is no reincarnation for souls ? 
The answer to this question is given in the statement “ That is 
My own Supreme Light.’’ Hero Sri-Krishna says, I am Myself 
that Superior “ Non-rnnnifesb.” In theistic religious literature, God 
is often conceived as light and described as light. This is a fact too 
well-known to require any exomplifioation. I refer you, however, to 
our own Kathopanishad, (II—5—15) wherein we are told in relation 
to the Brahman —There the Bun does not shine, and the Moon and 
the stars also do not shine, nor do these lightnings shine? Where 
then is the scope for the fire to shine ? All things shine through 
the light derived from Him who is self-luminous ; and it is through 
His light that the whole of this univerco shines.” It is this 
resplendent light of unsurpassed brilliance which we have to look 
upon as forming the glorious essence of Sri-Krisbpa. Cardinal 
Newman’s famous Christian hymn—** Lead kindly Light, lead Thou 
me on *—may naturally come to the mind of some of you. The 
Superior Nou-manifest is the Supreme Light divine. One other 
21 
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stanza relates to it in the context in this chapter; let us, as it is 
already late in the morning, study it in our next class. 

xxxix. 

In our last class we dealt, as you may remember, with more 
than one interesting topic. The first thing we paid attention to was 
bow one who thinks of God and meditates upon God at the time of 
death, attains Moksha or final deliverance, so that he is no longer 
subjected to the influence of karma and compelled to become re* 
incarnated in the material world of samsara. Then we saw that the 
soul’s goal of attainment is the Brahman. Incidentally, the Sdnkhya 
theory of universal evolution and involution was taken into consi* 
deration and we learnt that there are two things which deserve to be 
called the non-manifest, one of which is the lower and the other the 
higher. The lower non-manifest we made out to be the Mulaprak- 
riti, that is, the evolving and involving primordial matter: the higher 
non-manifest we learnt to be the divine principle, the Light, which 
is God Himself. The stanza with which we begin our work to-day 
gives a further description of that divine principle, and also tells us 
how God-attainment is to be achieved.by aspiring souls. 

VO 

22. 0 Arjuna, that is that Supreme Person, who 
is to bQ attained by loving devotion exclusively directed 
to Him, in whom exist all beings and by whom the 
whole of this (universe) is pervaded. 

Id this stanza, the being mentioned before as the snperior non- 
manifest is identified with the Supreme Person, that is, with God 
who is naturally the goal of attainment to all aspiring souls. With 
the meaning and means of aobievement of God-attainment we 
have had to deal more than onoe already. It is, however, note¬ 
worthy that special emphasis is laid here on undeviating devotion as 
a means of God-attainment. Here, you may well bring to your 
mind what we learnt from a previous stanza of this chapter (YIII. 14). 
Ihe Supreme Person is He in whom all beings exist and by whom 
the whole universe is pervaded. This clearly means saying more 
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than that all things live and move and have their being in God. 
The additional idea involved is that God pervades the universe, 
that He is oontained in the universe, at the same tim^ that all the 
beings in the universe are oontained in Him. Can He be the con¬ 
tainer and the oontained at the same time? ThU apparently 
Gontradiotory position has been, as you know, explained to be possible 
by the analogy of the thread whioh runs through a neokiace of 
gems; and we shall see that it is further dealt with at the beginning 
of the ninth ohapter. The statement that all beings are oontained 
in God enables us to understand that He is their sustainer and 
supporter; and the statement that the whole of this universe is 
pervaded by Him means that the very life of the universe is due to 
Him. It is inevitably by suoh apparent contradiotions that God 
has to be desoribed in human language. 

The next five stanzas deal with an interesting topic whioh it is 
not quite easy to understand fully well. Let ua try to understand 
them as well as we oan. 

srarar ^ II n 

^ snrmr m ii ii 

^ 1^^ II II 

II R'* II 

23. 0 Arjuna, I shall tell you (now) the time, when 
active workers in life, after departing from this life, do 
not come back, and also the time when (after departing), 
they come back. 
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24. Fire, light, the day, the bi^^ht (fortnight) and 
the six months of the northern progress of the Sun- 
departing therein, those persons who know the Brahman 
go to the Brahman. 

25. Smoke, night, and similarly, the dark (fort¬ 
night) and the six months of the southern progress of 
the Sun, (departing) therein, the active worker in life, 
attains the light of the Moon and comes hack. 

26. Indeed, these two paths—the bright and the 
dark (paths)—are understood to be ever enduring in 
relation to the world. By adopting the one, one does not 
return; by adopting the other, (however), one returns. 

27. 0 Arjuna, on knowing those two paths, no 
wise man of action becomes deluded by doubt. 
Therefore, O Arjuna, do you be at all times devoted to 
thoughtful meditation and disinterested action. 

The first difiioulty which strikes one here is that, starting with 
the object of mentioning propitious and unpropitious times for dying 
—times of death which cause the non-return and return of the soul to 
re-incarnation—the contest concludes with what it speaks of as two 
paths of departing from life. Another difiiculty is that fire, light 
and smoke have to be taken to represent periods of time like day and 
night. Orthodox commentators have evidently thought over the 
matter with considerable care and attention. Their opinion is that, 
here, wo have really a description of the two paths along which 
departing souls may travel, stage by stage, to reach the goal at which 
they aim and for which they are fit. Accordingly, fire, light, and 
smoke, and the periods of time, like day and night, do not represent 
to them what they actually mean under ordinary oiroumstanoes, but 
represent certain deities which are conceived to preside over those 
things. It is these deities that load departing souls, stage after 
stage, to the goal for which they are fit. In this way, both the 
diffioultiea, we have noticed, seem to be got over at once. But the 
mind still remains unsatisfied. As a matter of fact, we have here a 
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problem which takes us back to very ancient times in the history of 
the Aryan people, bo a time when the Iranian Aryans and the 
Indian Aryans had nob become separated and probably ’ived together 
in colder and more northern latitudes. In the religion of the Parsis 
also it is considered unpropitious to die during the southern progress 
and propitious bo die during the northern progress of the Sun. 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, in his work oalled * The Arciic Home in the Vedas," 
has adduced considerable interest ji,, evidence to demonstrate that 
the original homo of all the undivided eastern and western Aryans, 
was near the Polar regions. Ft is well known that an important 
characteristic of the compnratively higher northern latitudes is the 
prominenoa which is acquired by the phenomenon ci the twilight 
both in the morning and in the evening. If this is borne in mind, 
it is possible for us to find a fairly rational natural explanation to 
get over the first difficulty pointed above. With this object in view, it 
ruay well be conceived here that Fire (Aqni) possibly represents 
the dawn, Light {Jyoti) represents the morning twilight and Smoke 
{Dhuma) the evening twilight. It is quite easy to gather from the 
study of our Vedio Literature that Ag^iit Ushas and the Asvini' 
Devatds are the chief deities that are representative of the dawn. 
Therefore it is not without reason to believe that Agni represents 
the dawn, since, corresponding to the dawn in the morning, there 
is no special phenomenon in the evening. Preceding the evening 
twilight we find, in relation to the dark path hero described, only the 
Smoke [Dhuma) mentioned, while in relation to the bright path, the 
two things Fire [Agni) and light [Jyotis) are mentioned. This also 
tends to strengthen the probability of the suggestion I have thrown 
out to the effect that fire means the dawn, light the morning twilight 
and smoko the evening twilight. Orthodox opinion will look upon 
this interpretation as being too original to be true. I have placed it 
before you in all seriousness and you may give to it such value as 
you think it deserves. 

We need not enter into any discussion as to why it was that the 
ancient Aryans considered it propitious to die during the northern 
progress of the San and unpropitious to die during the southern pro¬ 
gress. From this ancient partiality in favour of the period of the 
northern, and against the period of the southern progress of the Sun, 
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aided evidently by the general vedio tendenoy to look upon light as 
divine and darkness as demoniaoal, there arose probably,the partiality 
in favour of the day and the bright fortnight, as opposed to the 
night and the dark fortnight. When we thus oome upon the position 
that to die at certain times is good, and to die at certain other times 
is bad, the goodness and the badness of the death occurring at those 
times has to be determined by the goal to which the departing soul 
goes. When, in this way, two goals became established for the depart¬ 
ing Souls, two paths of their departure also became established. In 
this way, the sliding from the idea of the propitious and the unpro- 
pitious times of death to the idea of the two paths of the soul's 
departure, may be seen to become intelligible. The path leading to 
the propitious goal was called the path of the gods, Divayana : simi-* 
larly, the path leading to the unpropitious goal was called the 
Pitriyana or the path of the departed ancestors. How the departed 
ancestors came to be opposed to the gods here is also a problem 
reQuiring solution. That these paths were given these names pretty 
early seems to be certain in any case. 

In the stanzas under consideration now, we have a definite 
description of the nature of the goals to which these two paths take 
the departing souls. It is to be noted that we have to recognise here 
the superposition of a well known Vedantic teaching upon the old 
tradition of the Devaydna and the Pitriyana, We are told that souls 
proceeding along the propitious path do not return to bo reborn in 
the mutable, material and mortal world of man. Similarly, souls 
proceeding along the unpropitious path are said to go to a goal from 
which they come back to bo reborn in the mutable, material and mortal 
world of man. You know that there are two ideals of ethics recognised 
in the Bhagavadgitd, We have designated them as the ideal of 
interested ethics and the ideal of disinterested ethics. Though the 
Oita holds that the latter of these ideals is undoubtedly superior to 
the former, still the common currency of the former ideal also is 
distinctly taken note of therein. Please observe that each of the 
two paths leading to the two different goals is stated to be enduring 
in relation to this world. It is in this way that I interpret these 
stanzas; and I see in them distinctly a superposition of later Vedantic 
ideas on an ancient tradition. 
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It may be of interest to you here to listen to a quotation from 
Mr, B. G. Tilak’s work— The Arctic Borne in the Vedas —in which 
he deals incidentally with the question of the Devaydna and the 
Pitriydna. He says in that work (pp. 73 to 75)—“ I may. however, 
mention here the fact that that the oldest Vedic year appears to 
have been divided only into two portions, the Devaydna and the 
Pitriydnat which originally corresponded with the Uttardyana and 
the Dakshindydna, or the day and tho night of the Gods. The word 
Devaydna occurs several times in the Big Veda Samhitd and denotes 
“the path of the Gods.” Thus in the Big Veda (I, 72,7), Agni is 
said to be cognisant of the Devaydna road ; and in Big. (I. 183, 6) 
and (I. 184.6), the poet says—“ We have, O Ashvins ’ reached the 
end of darkness ; now come to us by the Devaydna road.” In (VII. 
76-2), we again read—“The Devaydna path has become visible to 
tua. . . . The banner of the dawn has appeared in the east.” Passages 
ake these clearly indicate that the road of the Devaydna commenced 
at the rise of the dawn, or after the end of darkness; and that it 
was the road by which Agni, Ashvins, Dshas, Surya and other 
matutinal deities travelled during their heavenly course. The 
path of the Pitris or the Pitriydna is, on the other hand described 
in (X. 16%^ 1) ^ the “ reverse of Devaydna, or the path of Death,” 
In the Big • Veda (X, 88|Vl5) the poet says that he has “heard” 
only of “ two roads, one of the Devas and the other of the Pitris.” 
If the Devaydna, therefore, commenced with the Dawn, wo must 
suppose that the Pitriydna commenced with the advent of darkness. 
Sayana is, therefore, correct in interpreting (V. 77, 2) as stating 
that “ the evening is not for the Gods (devayah). ” Now, if the 
Devaydna and the Pitriydna were only synonymous with ordinary 
day and night, there was obviously no propriety in stating that these 
were the only two paths or roads known to the ancient Bishis; and 
they could not have been described as consisting of three seasons 
each, beginning with the spring (Shat-Brah. II. 1-3, 1—3.) It 
seems, therefore, very probable that the Devaydna and the 
Pitriydna originally represented a two-fold division of the year, 
one of continuous night and the other of continuous darkness 
at the North Pole; and that, though it was not suited to the 
later home of the Vedio people, it was retained because it was 
an established and recognised fact in the language, like the 
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seven Suns, or the seven horses of a single Sun. The evidenoe, in 
support of this view will be stated in subsequent chapters. It is 
sulBfioient to observe in this place, that if we interpret the two-fold 
division of the Devdyana and the Pitriydna in this way, it fully 
corroborates the statement in the Taitiirlya Brahmana that a year 
was but a day of the Gods. We may also note in this connection 
that the expression ' path of the Gods occurs even in the Farsi 
Scriptures. Thus in the Farvardin Yasht, paras 56, 57, the Fravashis 
who correspond with the pitris in the Vedio literature, are said 
to have shown to the Sun and the Moon “ the path made hy Mazda, 
the way made hy the Gods,” along which the Fravashis themselves 
are going.*’ The Sun and the Moon are, again, said to have 
“ stood for a long time in the same place, without moving forwards, 
through the oppression of the Daovas (Vedic A suras) or the demons 
of darkness,” before the Fravashis showed ‘ the path of Mazda* to 
these two luminaries. This shows that ' the path of Mazda ’ com¬ 
menced, like the Devaydna road when the Sun was set free from the 
clutches of the demons of darkness. In other words, it repre¬ 
sented the period of the year when the Sun was above the horizon 
at the place where the ancestors of the Indo-Iranians lived in ancient 
days. We have seen that Devaydna, or the path oy|ke 
way along which Surya, Agni and other I3(|itutinaf^i6ities are said 
to travel in the Big-Veda; and the Parsi scriptures supplement this 
information by telling us that the Sun stood still before the Fravashis 
showed to him ' the path of Mazda,* evidently meaning that the 
Devaydna or ‘ the path of Mazda,* was the portion of the year when 
the Sun was above the horizon, after being confined for sometime by 
the powers of darkness.” 

If we understand the paths of the Devaydna and the Pitri¬ 
ydna to represent as T have suggested the two ethical ideals of 
interested and disinterested duty and if we further bear in mind that 
the life of disinterested duty through its absolute unselfishness 
naturally leads to the attainment of the emancipation of the soul, 
it naturally follows that it does not matter when the person who lives 
the life of absolute unselfishness dies: whenever he dies, he must 
attain the emancipation of his soul from the bondage of samsdra* 
This difficulty also is recognised, and its solution seems to lie in 
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the conservative tendency of the Indian mind, which, whenever it 
adopts the new, never gives up the old altogether. The case of the 
great Bhishma, the heroic warrior and Yogin of the Mahdbkarata 
War, deserves to bo taken into consideration here. His yogic 
powers are said to have been complete, so that he could easily get 
into the state of samddhi whenever ho chose. Through his he 
had attained both self-realisation and God-realisation: and in the 
whole host of that great army of ohe Mahdbhdrata War iso was the 
only hero to whom the divinity of Sri-Krishpa was as evident as 
the light of day. And yet it is said that ho waited for the 
arrival of the Uttardyana before taking steps to die. The Ydgiut 
who has attained full success in the practice of yoga, is 
known to acquire the power of dying whenever he chooses. Bhishma 
must have had that power; and in his days the commencement 
of the Uttardyana or the northern progress of the Sun coincided 
with the festive day which we now observe as the Eatha-japtami 
in the month of Mdgha. That day is called the Batha-saptami 
for the reason that on that day the chariot of the Sun turns 
round at the end of its southern course to move towards the 
north. After waiting for the arrival of the day of the Eathasap- 
taml and making sure that the Uttardyana had commenced, Bhishma 
gradually gave up his life in the course of five days. The day follow¬ 
ing the Batha-saptami is even now called Bhlshina-ashtami among 
us, and the eleventh day of the fortnight goes by the name of 
Bhlshmaikddasi, that being the day on which Bhishma’s effort to 
give up his life became fulfilled. The successful yogin gets into the 
state of samddhi, and manages to die, in case be chooses to do so, 
by intensely willing to die. He wills to die, and be dies. This 
power, however, is not evidently within the easy reach of all persons. 
They cannot therefore choose the day and hour of their death. 
Moreover, we have been told that those, who live the life of absolute 
unselfishness and disinterested duty, achieve as a natural conse¬ 
quence the emancipation of their souls: that is, they go to the goal 
from which there is no return, whatever may be the time of their 
death and departure from life. After knowing that the life, which 
is lived according to what we have called the ideal of interested 
ethics, leads to the soul’s return and re-inoarnation after death, 
while the life, lived according to the spiritual ideal of disinterested 
aa 
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ethios, leads to the Onal emancipation of the soul from the bondage 
of matter, no wise man of action will feel any doubt in regard to 
the ethical ideal that he should follow in life. Hence, the injunction 
to Arjuna that he should at all times be devoted to yoga^ that is, 
to thoughtful meditation and disinterested action. 

This injunction is certain to remind us of another injunction 
that has been given to Arjuna in a previous stanza (VIII-7) of this 
same chapter, wherein Sri-Krishria enjoins—^^3 
Therefore, at all times remember Me continuously 
and fight in the war.” There is a point here which requires expla¬ 
nation. It is ordinarily understood that yoga means meditation and 
mental concentration—such meditation and mental concentration 
as compel one to retire from all work and be absolutely inactive. 
If yoga is understood in this sense, the practice of it becomes 
incompatible with the performance of active work; and the 
injunction to be at all times devoted to thoughtful meditation and 
disinterested action becomes thereby entirely incapable of accomplish¬ 
ment. In the same manner, to remember God always, to meditate 
upon Him uninterruptedly, may also be held to be incompatible with 
going on strenuously fighting in the war. The truth is, it is to be 
noted, that we are not entitled to understand here by the word ydga 
anything like the meditation which compels complete inaction and 
absolute passivity. On the other hand, it means the life of Sri- 
Krishpa’s karma-yoga, which is, as you know, an active life of 
unselfishness and non-attachment. We have already learnt that the 
practice of self-control and mental concentration is helpful to us in 
making our devotion steady and in enabling us to overcome our 
natural tendency in favour of selfishness and all its numerous attrac¬ 
tions. Accordingly, the practice of yoga is not inimical to the exercise 
of bhakti ; nor does that practice prevent us from performing well all 
our duties in life. All the three injunctions, that we have now been 
considering—the injunctions to be devoted to yoga, to meditate 
upon God, and to go on fighting in the war—are very well capable 
of being carried out effectively: and that is why Arjuna was 
called upon by Sri Eri^hpa to obey them and carry them out 
in his life. I am sure it has, by this time, become evident to 
you that the seventh and the twenty-seventh stanzas in this 
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chapter fully support each other: as a matter of fact, they really 
interpret each other, and the main lessons to be learnt from this 
chapter are contained in them. To know well those lessons and to 
live, in consonance with them, the life of unwavering devotion to 
God, of thoughtful meditation and active unselfish work, is of great 
importance to the earnest aspirant after the salvation of the soul. 
The next stanza, v.hich is the last one in the chapter, gives us an 
idea of the importance of acquiring suoh knowledge. Let as proceed 
to study that stanza : — 

?TcT 

II ii 

28. (That) fruit in the form of puny a, which is 
taught (as arising) in relation to (the study of) the 
Vedas, the (performance of) sacrifices, the (practice of) 
austerities, and also the (giving of) charitable gifts,—the 
yogin transcends all that on knowing this, and goes to 
the abode which is supremo and primordial. 

I have already drawn your attention more than once to the two 
ideals of ethics reoognieod in the Bhagavadgltd, Morality may be 
viewed either from the stand-point of social order and progress or 
from the stand-point of the salvation of the soul. The former of 
these stand-points is mainly intelleotual and utilitarian; here 
morality is based on the adjustment of interests. The latter stand¬ 
point is religious and spiritual; and according to it, morality rests 
on absolute unselfishness, on the annihilation of all self-interest. It 
oannot be bard for you to see that this spiritual morality is more 
comprehensive in its scope than simple utilitarian morality. Utili¬ 
tarian morality has no direct bearing on the emancipation of the 
soul from the bondage of matter; but spiritual morality is capable of 
securing social order and progress quite as e£feotively as utilitarian 
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morality. It is this more oomprehensive spiritual morality, which 
is enjoined in the Bhagavadgltd ; neverthelesSi it permits utilitarian 
morality also to be concurrent with the spiritual, so that the 
ultiiitarian ideal at least may be adopted by those who are 
not yet fit to follow the higher ideal of spiritual morality. 
Among the four objects of human pursuit mentioned in Hindu 
literature,--the four purushdrthast as they are called in Sanskrit,— 
moksha, or the deliverance of the soul from the bondage of 
matter, is the highest: that is the supreme object of human 
pursuit, and hence constitutes what is called paramapurushdrtha* 
The adoption of the interested utilitarian ideal of morality 
in life is not calculated to secure for one the salvation of 
moksha. But the adoption of the disinterested spiritual ideal of 
morality leads directly to the attainment of mbksha. To know these 
things makes the obligatoriness of the life of entire unselfishness 
quite imperative. On coming into the possession of a knowledge of 
this kind and endeavouring to work out his life in consonance with 
it, the ybgiut who is our typical worker, acquires a result of great 
importance, a result, which transcends in value the punya that 
accrues from the study of the Fedas, the performance of sacrifices, 
the practice of austerities, and the giving of gifts in charity. 
You are aware that p%myo, is the product of good work done 
with attachment to the fruit of work. It is finite in character, 
and may, at best, enable one to enjoy, for a limited period, the plea¬ 
sures of svarga or the paradise of the gods : it cannot be made to 
serve as a means for the securing of mbksha and for bestowing upon 
the soul the bliss of its final deliverance from the bondage of matter. 
The study of the VedaSt the performance of sacrifices, the practice 
of austerities, and the giving of gifts in charity are all ordained in 
our sacred law-books ; and each of these four things, so ordained, is 
capable of giving rise to punya as its fruit. We are told here that 
even the punya, which is derivable from all the four of them, is 
inferior in value to that result of great importance, which accrues 
to the ybgin from his life of absolute non-attaohment and whole¬ 
hearted unselfishness, because the very disinterestedness of such an 
unselfish life of duty duly done makes him go to the abode whlob is 
supreme and primordial. You may ask what this supreme and 
primordial abode is. Being supreme, it must be the highest world 
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of attainment There should be no doubt whatsoever about that. 
That it is primordial implies its existence from the beginning of time. 
It is worthy to be noted here that is the word ddya which has been 
translated as primordial. The highest world of attainment, that has 
been in existence from the beginning of time, has also necessarily to 
continue to exist till the end of time. Therefore the abode, which is 
supreme and primordial, is the world of everlasting life commonly 
called heaven. It is a world of unlimited bliss, because the happy 
soul which goes to heaven, net only realises its own spiritual 
nature and immortality, but also becomes blessed with the glory of 
God-attainment. I hope it is clear to you now how the yegm, who 
knows ' the two paths', rises above all doubt and goes to the divine 
goal of everlasting life and infinite bliss. 

In the context here, it is perhaps necessary to utter a word of 
warning. The statement, that this knowledge of the two ' paths ' 
yields a result, which transcends in value the punya accruing from 
the study of the Vedas^ the performance of saorifioes, the practice of 
austerities and the giving of gifts in charity should not be 
understood to tell us that, in the search for the salvation of the 
soul, we are called upon to give up the study of the Vedas, the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices, the practice of austerities and the bestowal of 
gifts in charity. These things are all good in themselves, and are, 
as you know, ordained, in our sacred law-books. We cannot and 
ought not to give them up actually. What has to be done is that 
they should all be carried out without any selfish attachment to the 
results accruing from them. It cannot bo gainsaid that it is perfectly 
possible so to carry them out, and make them serve as the means 
for the acquisition, not of punya, but of moksha. The chief thing 
to be taken care of in respect of carrying them out is the absolute 
unselfishness of the motive; and when the motive of any worker is 
not, even in the least, tainted with selfishness, the performance of ail 
duties by him becomes wholly disinterested and thus capable of 
liberating the soul for ever from the bondage of samsdra* Therefore, 
what we are taught here to discard is the fruit in the form of punya, 
which may be derived from the interested performance of good deeds. 
There is no suggestion whatsoever that we should give up the doing 
of the good deeds themselves. The study of the scriptures, the 
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oonduot of worshipi the praotioe of self-restraint, and the exercise of 
charity are aooordingly never to be discarded. Like all other duties, 
these also have to be carried out by the ybgin in a spirit of complete 
disinterestedness; and they will themselves then bestow on him the 
great blessing of mbksha, which he earnestly seeks to attain. In this 
digression, I felt it necessary to warn you against a possible mistake. 

With these comments on this stanza (VIII. 28), wo practically 
finish our study of the eighth chapter of the Bhagavadgitd. Before 
we begin the study of the next chapter let us, in accordance with our 
praotioe, summarise what we learnt from the eighth chapter. This 
chapter begins, as you know, with seven questions put by Arjuna to 
Sri-Krisbna for the favour of elucidation. They are questions relating 
to some of the most important and fundamental problems of 
philosophy and religion ; and Sri-Krishna's reply to them makes up 
the whole of the chapter. The first six questions, you may remember, 
relate in order (i) to the Brahmayi, (ii) to the soul, (iii) to karma^ 
(iv) to matter, (v) to divinity and (vi) to worship. In their 
elucidation, * matter' has been shown to be the mutable destructible 
entity, as contrasted with the * soul', which being the knowing entity 
constituting one’s own self, is immutable and hence indestructible 
and immortal. Thus in the case of every embodied being, the body, 
which is mutable and mortal, is material, while the embodied ' soul ’ 
is spiritual and therefore immaterial, immutable and immortal. It 
is a common thing in Sanskrit to speak of the soul as the owner 
and also as the enjoyer of the body. The creative process, which 
brings material bodies into existence—it would perhaps be better 
to say material embodiments into being,—is karvia. In other words, 
it may he said, that karma builds for the soul its house. Indeed 
the mutations of mutable matter are all brought about by karma. 
In the explanation of karma, as given in the eighth chapter of the 
Qitd, some of you may see its resemblance to the conception of 
eneigy with its transformations, as known to modern science. It is 
worth noting that ‘ matter * * energy' and * soul * do not complete the 
compass of ultimate philosophical entities ; and for its completion the 
fourth entity Brahman, comes in appropriately as the Indestructible 
Being that is Supreme. You know that we have bad under consi¬ 
deration another Indestructible Being, namely, the soul; and the 
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Brahman is different from this inasmuch as it is Supreme. This 
same Brahman is also the Supreme Person, the centre and source 
of all power in the universe, and the object of love and devotion to 
all perfected saints and selfless devotees. The Brahman, the fourth 
ultimate philosophical entity, is accordingly God. It is desirable 
to bear in mind that the question raised here in regard to ‘ divinity ’ 
is not concerned directly with the Supreme Godhoocl of the Brahman 
as the Indestructible Being, th°6 is Supreme. It relates to the 
divinity attaching to Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Vinayaka, Durga, and 
all other such Vedic and Puranio and popular Gods and Goddesses. 
Nevertheless, from the teaching that the ‘ Purusha ’ constitutes the 
intrinsic essence of all deities, we were able to learn that the divinity 
of all such Gods and Goddesses also comes from the Supremo God 
Himself. So long as it is well understood, that the divinity of every 
deity, known to man, is a spark, so to say, of the divinity of the 
Supreme Person, it cannot bo hard to see that the worship offered 
to any deity tends to become ultimately the worship of God Him¬ 
self. Hence, to the question respecting tlie intrinsic essence of all 
acts of worship carried out by various embodied beings,—each in 
his or her own way of course,—the right and reasonable answer is 
that God Himself is the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship, 
carried out by all embodied beings'in their various states and con¬ 
ditions of embodiment. Such is the summary of the answers given 
to the first six, out of the seven questions, with which the eighth 
chapter starts. 

The seventh question asks how God is to be known and remem¬ 
bered by His devotees at the time of their death and departure from 
life. This question led us, you know, to the consideration, first, of 
the value to them of the yoga of meditation and mental concentration 
culminating in self-realisation and God-realisation, and then secondly, 
to the study of the (^wo paths followed by departing souls. The 
importance of the unfailing and continued remembrance of God at 
the time of death and departure from life cousists in the fact that 
such God-remembrance gives rise to God-attainment. Sinoe God- 
attainment happens to be the Supreme purpose of life, and sinoe it is 
in no way easy for most people to achieve suooess in the practice of 
the yoga of meditation and mental concentration, the enquiry as to 
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the existaaoe of other means of God-attainment became natural and 
necessary. Incidentally, we had to make out beforehand the cyclic 
character of the processes of evolution and involution, as they prevail 
in universal creation, and had to learn therefrom that God-attainment 
enables souls to get out of the common whirl of this cycle of creation 
and be free from the unending succession of re-births and re-deaths, 
which, in Sanskrit, is called samsdra. Thereafter, we had to pass 
on to the study in detail of the archirddi-mdrga and the dhumddi- 
mdrga. The former of these is the path leading departing 
souls to the goal of God-attainment and freedom from re-birth and 
lihe latter is the path, whioh leads to re-birth. ..We saw that origin¬ 
ally these paths were known as Devaydna and Pitriydna, and 
related to an ancient tradition regarding auspicious and unauspicious 
times for dying and departing from life. Since successful yogins 
alone can command the power of dying whenever they choose, it is 
not possible for all to die only when it is auspicious, so as to have 
their souls led assuredly along that path—the archirddi-mdrga — 
whioh takes them to the goal of God-attainment and freedom from 
re-birth. Moreover, it cannot be intended by any teacher seriously to 
teach us that the mere accident of the time of one’s death determines 
of itself whether his soul shall obtain its salvation or not. Accord¬ 
ingly Sri-Krishpa makes the tw5''paths’ of the soul’s journey after 
death represent two different ideals of the ethics of conduct. The 
dhumddi-mdrga represents that ideal in which morality is the result 
of the intellectual harmonisation of conflicting human interest: this 
is a comparatively lower ideal, and may be called the interested ideal. 
The arGhirddi-mdrga, however, represents that other ideal, wherein 
the emancipation of the soul from the bondage of samsdra through 
the practice of absolute unselfishness in life happens to be the all 
important object that is kept in view. This is a spiritual ideal, and is 
evidently a higher ideal of ethics : ^l^g that absolute unselfishness 
is the oharaoterestic feature of the conduct demanded by it, we may 
call it the 'disinterested ideal.’ We have seen that both these ideals 
of morality are considered to be permissible in the philosophy of con. 
duct, as taught by ^ri-Erishpa. The lower intellectual ideal is the 
one that is more commonly in vogue; the higher spiritual ideal is 
harder to follow in practice, and is therefore much less in vogue. 
Nevertheless, the knowing aspirant, with adequate power of 
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self-control, will make no mistake in his choice of the path that is 
fitted to lead to the goal of God-attainment and the everlasting 
freedom of the soul. In so summarising the contents of the eighth 
chapter of the Gita, I hope I have made clear to you the course of 
thought which runs through it. 

Yamunacharya’s Gltartha-sanoraha gives in one ^loka the 
main points of the teaching contairod in it. Please permit cue to 
read to you that sloka, and transL^te it thus :— 

“ The varieties, rciating tu the things, that arc to 
’'h' known and to be adopted by tliose (persons), who 
ocek lordship, the true nature of the indestructible and 
(ultimate) refuge iu God, arc mentioned in the eighth 
(chapter).” 

In the introductory part of a well-recognised and authoritative 
commentary on this chapter, we (iod it stated that tho^e who seek 
refugo in God with a view to attain freedom from re-birth, are 
naturally apt to be intorestod in the three initial questions, which, in 
order, appertain to the Brahmin, to tho soul, and to karma. It is 
further stated there that those, who seek lordship, that is, the 
seekers of wealth and power and prospority, are similarly apt to be 
interested iu the two questions, which, in order, relate to matter 
and divinity. Tho seeker of lordship, the seeker of sonl-salvation 
and God-attainment and also the seeker of the true nature of the 
indestructible—all these throe —are apt, we are also told there, to be 
interested in the two questions, which respectively relate to worship 
as the intrinsic essence of religion and to how God is to be known 
and remembered at the time of death and departure from life. In 
this way, the seven questions, with which the chapter commences, 
and the answers to which make up its contents, are all shown to 
be included within the scope of its summary as given by Yamuna- 
ebarya. He also must have had the seven initial questions in mind, 
when he gave out his summary of the chapter. The special point 
38 
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to be noted in bis summary is the appropriate division of the questions, 
and their attribution to three different kinds of aspirants. 

xl. 

To-day we begin the study of the ninth. In the way of answer¬ 
ing seven very important initial questions, the eighth chapter, as you 
are aware, dealt with certain fundamental problems of philosophy 
and religion, such as the problems of matter, energy, soul and god, 
and god-nature, and god-worship and god-attainment. As related 
to the consideration of these problems, the Sankhya view of creation 
and its cyclic processes of evolution and involution had to be taken 
note of: and an attempt to understand aright the true meaning of 
the two paths, known as dhumddi-inarga and archirddi-mdrga ,— 
paths of the soul’s departure after death,— had also to be made by 
us. This ninth chapter particularly treats of the peculiar and 
supremo greatness of God, of His undiminished divinity in His 
incarnation as man, and of the special value of loving devotion to God 
as a moans of god-attainment. After we finish its study, we shall of 
course try to obtain a comprehensive view of all its contents. What 
wo have now to do is to begin to study it. So let me begin ;— 


SRi KRISHNA SAID 

ST5iajTSFTJT || 5^ || 

II ^ II 




1. To you, who are without envy, I shall teach 
this most secret ‘ knowledge,’ as associated with its 
practical application, on knowing which you will be 
freed from what is inauspicious. 
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2. This is a royal ‘learning,’ a royal mj^stery, 
holy, and highest: it is capable of being ascertained by 
direct personal experience; is accordant with virtue; is 
very easy to be worked out (in practice); and is incap¬ 
able of becoming (ever) exhausted. 

8. Persons, who have no faith in this dharma, 
persist, without attaining Mo, !ii living on in the mortal 
path of samsdra^ 0 (Arjuna) foiler of foes ! 

Ifc is worth noting that Sri-Krisbna Himsolf begins the teaching 
in this chapter. It must bo clearly a natural continuation of the 
previous chapter, the concluding portion whereof is also in the 
language of Sri* Krishpa. In regard to the contents of this ninth 
chapter, one of the well-known oonorneDtators remarks that, after 
Having, in the previous chapter, shown that all religious aspirants fall 
within three classes according to the nature of their aspirations, this 
chapter gives briefly a description of the peculiar greatness of God, 
and then deals with bhakti or loving devotion as a means of worship¬ 
ping God so as to secure soul-salvation and God-attainment. It 
may, accordingly, be said to be a chapter which is mainly concerned 
with the teaching of hhakti'yoqa. We have already seen that, 
according to the general concensus of opinion of the various authori¬ 
tative commentators on the Qlta, karma —work, jnana —wisdom, 
bhakti —loving devotion to God, and prapatti —self-surrender to God, 
are all held to be good and worthy means to enable us to live the 
unselfish life and thereby attain soul-salvation. In fact, it is known 
to all serious and impartial students of the GliQ- thao it teaches tht 
three yogas or systems of realisation and attainment, which are in 
fact systems of God-worship, known as karma-yoga —tho system of 
work, jndna-yoga —the system of wisdom, and bhakti‘yog a—the 
system of loving devotion, there being no such thing as prapatti-yoga 
evidently for the reason that prapatti^ which is absolute self-surrender 
to God has to be looked upon as an exalted form of bhakti. In the 
course of our study of the first six chapters of the Glta^ our attention 
was drawn largely to karma yoga e,nd jndna yoga, to how work and 
wisdom may be made to become worship, each in its own way ; in 
those chapters there are only passing references to bhakti-yoga. 
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We are now favoured with its fuller exposition here in the ninth 
chapter of the GUa; we may well say that the teaching of bhaktu 
yoga is its main object. That it is so, is fully borne out by the 
fact, that the ‘ most secret knowledge * as well as ‘ the royal 
learning ’ and the ‘ royal mystery ’, mentioned in this very context 
is said to bo a dharma, that is, to be a duty which ought to bo 
accepted and performed. I have already indicated to you that some 
other things are also found dealt with in this chapter, than the wor¬ 
ship of God through loving devotion directed exclusively and 
incessantly to Him: wo shall see. as we proceed, that we are in 
addition taught therein about the greatness of God and about His 
undiminished divinity even when He becomes incarnate as man : 
but these things do not constitute the principal topic of the chapter, 
and neither of them can in any sense be construed to form a duty. 
Therefore, the thing, to which Arjuna’s attention is pointedly drawn 
by Srf Krishna hero at the very commencement of the chapter, 
must be bhakti-yoga. Before we try to understand its characteris¬ 
tics, as given by Sri-Krisbria in the stanzas which we are now 
studying, it is necessary to note that Arjuna is considered to be fit 
to receive the teaching regarding the duty of divine devotion on 
account of his freedom from envy. We can easily see that the 
teaching is hold to be very important, because it is spoken of as the 
most secret knowledge and as a royal learning and a royal mystery ; 
and to receive such an important teaching, the disciple's freedom 
from envy appears to be held as an inevitable requisite. It seems to 
be further obvious that, the greater the importance of the teaching 
that is offered, the greater must be the disciple's freedom from envy. 
When going through the concluding part of the third and the com¬ 
mencement of the fourth chapter,, we saw, as many of you may 
remember, why it is really necessary for the ideal disciples to be free 
from envy. I now take the liberty of drawing your attention to it. 
In Sanskrit, or envy is explained to be " 

wbioh means one's unwillingness to put up with the superiority of 
others. The disoiple, to whom the superiority of bis teaoher is 
insufferable, cannot surely have much faith in the value of bis 
teaching. The mind of such a disciple is prone to under-estimate 
the worthiness of truth itself. To teaoh him truth is therefore 
even worse than easting pearls before swine, which do not estimate 
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the pearls at all: they neither under-eatimate nor over estimate, and 
the blame which attaches to them, is that they cannot appreciate 
the pearls. To be in a worthily receptive mood, the ^lind of the 
disciple should bo completely free from envy in relation to the 
teacher. Let it he observed that it was no ordinary demand that 
was made upon the faith of Arjuna in respect of the superiority 
of his teacher ; he had to see God Himself in on-Krishnn. 

Some of the important characteristics of Jfhakti-yd'ja, are given 
in these stanzas ; and we shall now take them up for examination and. 
explanation. The first thing, which is said of it, is, that, ot: know- 
ing it, thn aspirant becomes fr jo from what is jnaufl»)i(!ious. It has 
to he remembered that hcio knowincj the blinkti-ydga iraphos tbo 
practice of it also ; for, this ‘ most sycrot knowledge’ is taught’ co 
Arjuna as associated with its practical application.’ Accordingly on 
understanding hhakti-yoga and putti u' it wrdi into nrncti^*e, the 
aspirant becomes free from the inauspicious thin;,,. What is this inaus¬ 
picious thing ? It has been generally interpreted to he samsam. the 
unending chain of recurring ro births and re deatlis, to which t'no soul 
is subject when in material bondage. Tho subjection of Iho souls to 
10-births and ro-doaths prevents it from knowing itRolf as it and 
stands in the way of its becoming blessed with final freedom and God- 
attainment. That is vvhy sajuH dr a is inansjiicious ; and bhakti-ybga, 
being an effective means for securing self-realisation and God- 
roalisation and God attainment, enables the aspirant to hccomn free 
from the inauspicious mmsard, \V€ slionld not, however, fail to 
observe in this connection that tho statement, that the knowledge and 
practice of bhakti-yoga enables the aspirant to ho freed from what 
is inauspicious, may also be quite justifiably interpreted to mean, 
that the knowing aspirant is never troubled by anything that is 
inauspicious. The next point we have to note and explain is that 
hhakti-yoga^ which is said to ho royal as a learning and as a mystery, 
is ‘ holy.' It is royal in the sense that it is of great value and import¬ 
ance. Let US try to understand why it is said to be ‘ holy.’ Since 
the underlying emotion on which hhakti rests is love, the aspirant, 
who adopts bhakti yoga as his moans for securing soul-salvation and 
God-attainment, has particularly to cultivate the feeling of love in 
his heart. It cannot be unknown to you that the feeling of love has 
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a lower and also a higher form. Love, in its animal aspect, is lower; 
in its ethical aspect, it is higher in form. Animal love tends to 
encourage sellishness and sensuality; it is in fact based upon them, 
and is therefore impure and unholy. But ethical love has self- 
effacement, and service for its foundation; it encourages unselfishness 
and charity of heart, and is therefore pure and holy. The object and 
also the motive of the love have to be taken into consideration in 
determining the purity or impurity of love. The love demanded 
by hhakti-ydga, has for its object God Himself; and the motive of 
that love is, as we know, the securing of soul-salvation and God- 
attainment. The aspirant himself may not, on occasions, be aware 
of this motive, seeing that the best devotee is ho, to whom 
devotion to God is an end in itself. In any case, both soul-salvation 
and God-attainment result from the love that is intimately associated 
with bhakti-yoga. It cannot be hard to see why love of this kind 
makes hhakti yoga holy. Indeed it is not only holy, but also 
hallowing. The next charaoteriatio of bhakti^yoga, which wo have 
to examine and understand, is found in the statement that it is 
* highest.’ Evidently the idea intended to be conveyed by it is. that, 
among the yoga or systems of God-worship taught in the Gita, the 
system known as hhakti yoga is the best. It is accordingly held to 
bo superior to karma-yoga and jhana-yoga, which are, as you have 
been taught, two other systems of God worship and moans for the 
securing of soul-salvation and God-attainment. Seeing that 
each of them is fully effective in securing the object in view, 
the determination of their comparative merit is not quite easy. Wo 
have to make sure beforehand of what the criterion of superiority 
is in relation to the case under examination: only then, we 
shall be in a position to find out which of these three systems of 
God-worship is the best. Certain authoritative exponents of bhaktu 
yoga have declared that its supremacy is due to what may be 
spoken of as the universality of its availability. According to them, 
the greater the availability of a system of God-worship is to the 
aspirants, the greater must be its value and worthiness. Hare we 
have the required criterion ; and in applying it to the case of hhakti- 
yoga, the most noteworthy point is that it requires no particular 
adhikarins or specially fitted persons to adopt it. In the case of 
karma-yoga and jndna-yoga, each of them needs for its adoption its 
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own adhihdrins. We learnt long ago, that karma-yoga may 
represent either the ritualistic life of works or the life of disinterested 
duty duly done for its own sake. According to our sacred laws, the 
life of Vedio ritualism is not equally open to all; it is closed against 
women and SMras and inferior twice-born men. The disinterested 
life of duty is possible, only when the worker is entirely free from 
attachment to the fruit of his work. It requires strong will¬ 
power to command such non-attachrient; and they are not many, 
who have the strong will. Accordingly, karma-yoga is available 
only to some elites. Similarly, jndna-ybga also requires its chosen 
elites; and the power of mind, needed to acquire the wisdom of 
ihdna-yoyat is known to belOiig more to the few than to the many. 
Therefore, the aspirants, to whom karma-yoga and jndna-yoga are 
appropriate and suitably available, are limited in number. But, in 
i-ogard to bhakti-yoga, the aspirants are under no su^'h limitation, 
i;}inoeitis equally possible for all to love: the statement, that it 
requires no particular adhikdrinSt means really that all are suitable 
adhikdrins, in relation to it. The universality of its availability is 
thus evident, and so its supremacy may well be taken to be proved. 

Moreover, bhakti-yoga is ‘ capable of being ascertaini^d by direct 
personal experience.’ This implies that its efficacy as a means of 
soul-salvation and God-attainment may be demonstrated to be true 
with the aid of the loving devotee’s ordinary personal experience 
itself. Such a thing is not possible in the case of karma-yoga and 
jndna-yoga. Wo may well believe,—indeed we are bound to believe 
—that the absolute unselfishness, which is involved in the life of 
disinterested duty duly done, is fully competent to bestow the 
blessing of soul-salvation and God-attainment on the successful 
aspirant. Nevertheless, in his life here upon the earth, neither self- 
realisation nor God-realisation need ever form a part of his pursonal 
experience. That, after death, he obtains the final deliverance from 
the bondage of samsdra, and thereby finds his ultimate and eternal 
home of everlasting bliss in God, cannot be doubted at all. But 
this is a very different thing from his obtaining self-realisation and 
God-realisation as a part of ordinary personal experience in life. 
In the case of jndna-ydgat the successful aspirant obtains both self- 
realisation and God-realisation, as we have already learnt. It 
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has, however, to be observed that they do nob form a part of his 
ordinary experience, since bo obtains them in that peculiar 
psychological condition of trance called Samddhit wherein the 
distinction between subject and object is caused to disappear 
altogether. The realisations derived from jndna-ydga are accord- 
logly peculiar and extraordinary. To bhakti-ydga alone belongs 
the credit of giving rise to these realisations as a part of the 
ordinary experience of the successful aspirant. How it does so, 
we have to see. I am sure it is evident to you that that higher 
form of love, which wo made out to be holy and hallowing, 
is based upon complete self-effacement—upon the total disappear¬ 
ance of the self of the lover in relation to the beloved, the effaced 
self of the lover being, as it were, absorbed in the self of the 
beloved. Accordingly the aspirant, who is a true and sincere 
lover of God, endeavours to identify himself with God : such an 
aspirant, in proceeding to efface his old self through the exercise 
of the love of God acquires a new self, which is ecstatically infilled 
with God. The intense concentration of the love of the aspirant 
upon God gives to him what is in Sanskrit called tanmayata ; 
that is, it makes him feel that his very essence consists of God. 
As this sense of God-consisted-noss, so to call it, grows and increases 
more and more in power and in volume in the heart of the aspirant, 
the conviction of his identity with God becomes mpre and more com¬ 
plete, so that, in the end, he actually realises his ononosa with God, 
Both self-realisation and God-realisation underlie this realisation of 
oneness with God, which comes to the loving devotee of God quite 
naturally as a part of his ordinary experience. Thus is bhakti-yoga 
—the system of God-worship through loving devotion—ascertained 
to be true and worthy, by means of the earnest devotee’s ordinary 
personal experience itself. Further, it is ' accordant with virtue.’ In 
explaining this characteristic of bhakti-yoga, a well known commen¬ 
tator remarks, that in the world it has been observed to be possible 
for a thing possessed of many excellent qualities to be lacking in 
this quality of being accordant with virtue, and that such a defect 
is not at all found to exist in this case. As a matter of fact, many 
evil things are known to have been practised under the cover of the 
religion of love. We hear of such things taking place even now here 
and there. But true bhakti-yoga^hen properly adopted, does not 
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permit the devotee to stay away from the path of virtue. We have 
seen that the love, which is involved in this system of God-worship, 
is holy and hallowing ; and such love can never prompt the loving 
worshipper of God to do any thing, which is unworthy and contrary 
to virtue. So, bhahti-yoda is accordant with virtue. Again, ‘ it is 
very easy to be worked out (in practice)’: the ex^xot translation ot 
the Sanskrit expression given in the context is—‘ very easy to do.’ 
I believe the meaning is better brought out by my translation, 
although it is not quite exact and literal. What is evidently intend¬ 
ed to be conveyed is, that the practice of bhakti-yoga is much 
easier than that of the othor two well-known systems of God- 
worship. Is this really so ? Lot us look into the matter some¬ 
what closely and see if it is so. Fn relation to Icarvva-ydga, 
it has to bo remarked that the tendency to be attached to 
tiio fruit of one’s own work is natural and generally very 
strong. This tendonoy has to be resisted and overcome with the 
aid of a strong opposing will by all such aspirants as desire to active 
success in the practice of that system of God-worship which is 
founded upon unselfish work and disinterested duty. Here, a 
strong natural tendency has to be inhibited, as they say. Similarly, 
ill the case of jnCtna-yoga also, the strong natural tendency of the 
common man in favour of selfishness and sensuality has fcj be 
inhibited. What is, however, required in the case of bhakii~ydga is 
that love, which is also a natural tendonoy, is not to bo inhibited but 
to bo guided and controlled. So much is certainly clear to all of us. 
And who, among us, does not know that the process of inhibiting 
a natural tendency is always harder than the process of guiding and 
controlling such a tendency ? Accordingly, bhakti'ydga is ‘ very easy 
to do that is, it is very easy to be worked out in practice. Lastly, 
it is said to be ‘ incapable of becoming (ever) exhausted.’ You must 
have yourself seen that, to the loving devotee, the love of God, which 
is involved in bhakti-yoga, is an end in itself, not simply a 
means for an end. A thing, which is only a moans for an end, ceases 
to be of value as soon as the end is accomplished ; it then becomes 
exhausted. To the devotee, who is an earnest and sincere lover of 
God, there is always a joy in the exercise of his feeling of love in 
relation to God. Indeed, his delight in God-love may even make him 
think lightly of God-attainment. An eminent teacher of bhakth 
34 
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which is God-ward love, once remarked—‘ I would rather be an ant 
and go on tasting sugar, than become sugar myself.’ Being thus a 
means for an end and also an end in itself, bhakti-yoga is incapable 
of becoming ever exhausted. 

The various characteristics of bhakti-ybga, as given in the stan¬ 
zas under consideration, have all now been examined and explained. 
Although it is possessed of such excellent characteristics, still some 
persons may have no faith in it. It is to be expected, as a matter of 
course, that those, who have no faith in it, will not adopt it in life 
as a means to secure God-attainment. As they thus fail to secure 
God-attainment, their souls are apt to persist in the bondage of 
samsdra and be subject to recurring re-births and re-deaths. This 
is how they ‘ go on living in the mortal path of samsdra/ 

Let us now proceed to study the next three stanzas, which deal 
with the peculiar greatness of God:— 

^ ii n 

^ II II 

11 ^ 11 

4. The whole of this world is pervaded hy Me, 
whose form is not manifest. All beings abide in Me; 
and I do not abide in them. 

6. Again, the beings do not abide in Me. Look at 
My lordly power! I am the upholder of (all) beings; 
and I do not abide in the beings: My will brings beings 
into existence. 

6. Bear in mind that, in whatsoever manner the 
air, which ever abides in the atmosphere, moves every¬ 
where and is (unboundedly) great, in that same manner 
all beings abide in Me. 
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This description of the greatness of God is evidently intended to 
enable us to see how He is both immanent and transcendent at the 
same time; and what cannot fail to strike the attentive pt^udent first* 
in the context, is the simultaneous postulation of contradictory charac¬ 
teristics in relation to God. It is apt to appear to many that 
immanence and transcendence contradict each othei:. Many profound 
philosophical thinkers are known to have expressed the opinion that 
the peculiarity in the greatness of God consists in his description 
having to bo made up of contradictory characteristics. In any case, on 
understanding the whole aright, the contradictions in the description 
disappear. Therefore, they are only apparent and do not in any way 
affect the correctness of the deeoription. Here, wo are told that God 
pervades the whole of this world, and that yet He does not abide in 
the beings in the 'world. This is the first oontradiotion to be explaiii- 
ed. Then again we are told, that all beings abide in God, and that 
‘ii the same time the beings do not abide in Him. A little thought 
will make it clear that the key for the explanation of these apparent 
contradictions is to be found in the fact that the form of God, as He 
pervades the whole of the world, is declared to ba not manifest. By 
this, we are distinctly taught that God is a spirit in reality, and that 
accordingly the manner of His pervasion of the world must be 
different from that of the pervasion of one material substance by 
another. When, for instance, a piece of blotting paper is pervaded by 
ink, the paper is seen to be the container of the ink : in other words, 
the ink is in the paper. By being in the paper thus, the ink has its 
scope of existence limited by the paper. In respect of the relation of 
container and contained as between two material substances, it is 
always the case that the container limits the scope of existence of the 
contained, so that it is never possible for the contained to transcend 
the bounds imposed on it by the container. Where, however, this 
same relation of container and contained happens to be between a 
material being and the Divine spiritual essence, it is easily possible 
for the contained spirit to transcend the bounds of the containing 
material being, God abides in all beings, because Ho pervades them. 
God does not abide in beings, because He, being a spirit, transcends 
them and is incapable of being limited by them. Such is, according 
to me, the explanation of the first apparent self-contradiction in 
the description of God, to which we have now been paying our 
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attenUoD. The next apparent self-oontradiotion, which has to be 
explained is in our having been told that all beings abide in God, 
and that, at the same time, the beings do not abide in God. Here, 
God is the container, and the beings are the things contained. 
Although it is so, wo are not entitled to conceive that God holds 
within Himself all the beings in the world in the manner in 
which a bag, for instance, holds within itself all its material 
contents. The reason for this is, because we are told in this 
very context that, ‘ in whatsoever manner the air, which ever 
abides in the atmosphere, moves everywhere and is (unboundedly) 
great, in that same manner all beings abide in Mo.’ From this 
illustration, we have to learn that the abidance of the beings in 
God imposes no limitation upon them, and that neither their 
individuality nor their freedom is affected unfavourably by such 
abidance in God. Since Sri*Krishpa says—‘ I am the upholder of 
all beings,’ we are logically bound to come to the conclusion that 
all beings do abide in God ; and since again, unlike the abidance of 
one material substance within another material substance, this 
abidance of all beings in God imposes no limitation upon them and 
produces no alteration of any kind in their individuality or freedom, 
it may well be assumed that they do not abide in God; what we have 
to note here is that, so far as the beings themselves are concerned, 
there is practically no difference between their abiding in God and 
not abiding in God. Accordingly it seems to be true to say, that 
all beings abide in God and yet at the same time do not abide in 
God. This is the explanation I offer in relation to the second self- 
contradictory statement involved in the description of the peouliar 
greatness of God as given hero. Before proceeding further, it is 
desirable to note that our close and careful examination of these 
apparent self-contradictions in the characterisation of God has so 
far revealed to us the essential spirituality of His divine nature, 
His all-pervasive immanence in the universe and His unbounded and 
illimitable transcendence; it has also brought to light the important 
fact that He is the one support of the whole universe. We are 
told farther that God is the one ultimate source of the universe. 
^ri-Krishpa says positively—‘ My will brings beings into existence : 
accordingly, it is because God willed that there should be a world, we 
have the world with all its variety of beings. What I have translated 
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as ' My will * is mawa atmd in the original Sanskrit; scnie may 
doubt the accuracy of the translation. The expressioi dtman has 
more than one moaning, and one of its meaning denotes the miiid. 
Adopting that meaning here, we are led to learn that it is the mind 
of God which brings beings into existence. Evidently because the 
mind works through the will, one of our authoritative commentators 
has interpreted dtimn as the will in the mind. This interpretation 
is very reasonable and deserves to he accepted. Since the will of 
God has brought all beings into existence, God Himself has to bo 
taken to be the one ultimate source of the universe. 

The way in which I have expressed myself, does not, I believe, 
give you room to think that, in pointing out God to be the ultimate 
source of the universe, I am identifying him with prakriti, v/bich, as 
jouknow, is that primordial undifferentiated matter-stuff, wherefrom, 
according to our Sankhya system of philosophy, all the various kinds 
of matter and material beings in the universe are naturally evolved. 
The creation and dissolution of the uujvorso aro explained by this 
system of Hindu philosophy as being due to the process of evolution 
and involution, which prakriti undergoes of its own accord. In 
consequence of this self-sufficiency predicated of prakriti^ the San¬ 
khya system is generally declared bo be an atheistic system. In the 
construction of its cosmic scheme, there is no place for God : the 
postulation of God is indeed nob needed by it. Cati unconscious un¬ 
knowing prakriti bo self-sufficient in this manner ? Seeing that it 
fails to account for consoiousness, itself, its self sufficiency is a mere 
assumption, which cannot be logically established. Consequently 
the Vedanta maintains that the power oi prakriti proceeds from Gcd, 
who, being immanent in it, impels and guides its processes of 
evolution and involution. To make the point clear regarding the 
inadequacy of prakriti bo be self-sufficient, it may be said that, 
what clay is in the hands of the potter, that is prakriti in the hands 
of God : It can be no more ; independently of him, it is wholly 
powerless. God is the one centra of power in the universe; all power 
belongs to him, proceeds out of him, and goes back to him. As the 
one centre of power in the universe, He is the one ultimate souroe 
of the universe. In saying this, we surely do nob identify God with 
prakriti. It is quite as absurd bo identify God with prakriti, as it 
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would be to identify thq potter with the olay. When our aim is to 
understand the supremacy of the peculiar greatness of God as well as 
we can, there is certainly no wisdom in bringing him down so to say, 
to the level of matter, by identifying him with praUriti, In reality, God 
is the master of prakriti, which is entirely subordinate to him. It is 
an important feature of his greatness that He is master of prakriti, 
and that, as such. He impels, controls and guides all its operations 
and activities. Immediately, the universe proceeds from prakriti : 
but ultimately, it proceeds from God: The next four stanzas in the 
Bhagavad Gita make this point clear ; and let us now study them. 

?iT]^ I 

^83^ II VD II 

sr^ 3^: 3^: 1 . 

II II 

^ ^ nr I 

II ^ o n 

7. At the conclusion of the kalpa all beings, 
0 Arjuna, resort to My prakriti: at the commencement 
of the kalpa, I send them out again. 

8. Utilising My own prakriti, 1 again and again 
send out from the control of prakriti the whole of this 
collection of beings, which is helplessly powerless. 

9. And, 0 Arjuna, these actions (of Mine) do not 
bind Me, who am sitting (still) like an indifferent person 
and am unattached to the activities. 

10. With Me, as the superintending overlord, 
prakriti gives birth to the world with (all its) moveable 
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and immoveable (beings). Indeed, owing to this (same) 
cause, 0 Arjuna, the world undergoes (its) transforma¬ 
tions. 

These stanzas bring to light clearly the VSdantio conception 
of the relation of God to prakriti ; and we have to t-y and understand 
what they teach. The very first stanza tells us that prakriti belongs 
to God, and that the work involve! in the processes of universal 
creation and dissolution, which take place cyclically time after time, 
is not effected by prakriti of its own accord, as maintained by the 
Sankhya philosophy, but is in fact performed by God. You are 
probably aware that the communly current Hindu theory regarding 
universal creation and disfr'olution is given in the Puranas, and 
happens to be the result of a combination of the Sankhya doctrine 
oi evolution and involution with the calculation of the long and 
lecurring periods of time known by the name of kalpa to Hindu 
astronomers. Their astronomy is geocentrio; and, without going 
into details, 1 may say that, according to thorn, the kalpa is a period 
of 4,320,000,000 years. The duration of this period is determined by 
the oonsideratioQ that, at its oommeocement all the planets and 
their nodes and apogees have to be at the same position iu the celes* 
tial sphere. It is said that, if you imagine a tightly drawn thread to 
be attached at one end to the first point of the zodiacal circle, and 
at the other end to the centre of the earth, then, at the commence¬ 
ment of each kalpa^ the planets and their nodes and apogees would 
become so arranged as to appear to be strung on that thread in the 
order of their distance from the earth. The first day of the kalpa is 
therefore conceived to be the day on which they, as it were, start in 
their race; it is the day of creation : and, according to the calculation 
based upon the data given in all Indian astronomical works, it takes 
them 4,320,000,000 years to come to lino again at the same point in 
the same manner. Since the conclusion of one kalpa necessarily 
ooincides with the commencement of the next kalpa% and since again 
the work of universal creation and the work of universal dissolution 
cannot evidently be conduoted concurrently aide by side owing to 
their antithetical character, it has been declared that kalpas are 
divisible into two classes, as those of creation and those of dissolution 
and that each kalpa of creation is followed by a kalpa of dissolution, 
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which is, in its turn, followed by a kalpa of creation. Accordingly, at 
the conclusion of a kalpa of dissolution, all beings resort to prakriti 
which belongs to God: and, at the commencement of the next kalpa, 
which is a kalpa of creation, God sends out those beings again. 
Thus, universal creation and universal dissolution follow each other 
continuously in regular order ; and prakriti, which belongs to God, 
is under the complete control of God, so that, whatever work prakriti 
is conceived to do, is ultimately done by God Himself. The kalpa of 
creation is called srishti-kalpa, and the kalpa ot dissolution pralaya- 
kalpa, in Sanskrit. What happens to the beings in the universe, 
when, at the end of a pralaya-kalpa, they resort to the prakriti of 
God ? Why does God send them out again at the beginning of the 
next srishti kalpa ? I believe we may answer these questions with the 
aid of the next stanza, which, as you know, is the second one among 
the four stanzas wo are now studying. When a pralaya or universal 
dissolution takes place, all beings resort to prakriti ; that is, they 
all become subject to the control of prakriti and are reduced to a 
condition of helplessness and powerlessness : with a view to free them 
from this subjection and this abject powerlessness, God sends out 
into creation the whole collection of all beings : and to do this, He 
utilises His own prakriti. The idea evidently is that, at the 
time of universal dissolution, all embodied beings become disembodied 
owing to their embodiments also getting dissolved. But this forced 
disembodiment is not like that other disembodiment of beings, 
which is the fore-runner, so to say, of their final deliverance from 
the bondage of matter. This forced disembodiment is no prepara¬ 
tion for soul-salvations, it simply disorganises the beings, and 
the disembodied and disorganised beings have, in consequence, their 
material bondage pressed upon them more than over, and become, 
as it were, so closely entangled in the meshes of prakriti as to be 
wholly unable to get out of it of their own accord. To enable them 
to rise above this condition of hopeless powerlessness and abject 
subjection to the control of prakriti, it is necessary to re-organise 
them and make them into beings once again. This is the work 
which God does in every srishti-kalpa: and for this purpose of 
re-organising the disorganised beings, He very naturally utilises His 
own prakriti. It must now be clear to you how, at the commence¬ 
ment of the kalpa. He sends out the beings again, and how. 
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utilising His own prakriti, He again and again sends out from the 
control of prakriti the whole of this collection of beings, which is 
helplessly powerless. 

The next stanza tells us what the'kind of responsibility is, which 
God has chosen to take upon Himself, in respect of this work of re¬ 
organising the disorganised beings with a view to enable them to play 
their part in the created world. andersfcand this stanza aright, 
we have to bear in mind that the l'\w of kar^na is a law of absolute 
justice,—a law, which is universal and inexorable. It comes out 
according to that law that all beings in the universe are what they 
are, because they have made tbamselves so. The work we do and 
the life we live, from time to time in re-incarnation after re-incarna¬ 
tion, always act as determining factors in moulding the condition of 
our current life. In other words, wo reap what wo sow. In fact 
oach one of us is inevitably formed and fashioned by his or her own 
karma. The justice of a law like this is self-evident and altogether 
unquestionable ; and the very absoluteness of its justice bestows on it 
the title to bo a universal law. What is meant by a universal law is 
a law which operates effectively at all times, and in ail places, and in 
relation to all beings : time, place and circumstances havn no power 
to limit in any way the operation of such a law. The law of korma 
is a universal law in this sense : and no exception can be admitted 
in relation to it; Almighty God Himsolf will not choose to go 
against it. It is an inexorable law in the sense that it is irrevocable 
and unalterable. God is the promulgator of this great law of 
universal justice ; and the authority, which enables it to be unfail¬ 
ingly effective, is derived from Him. Nevertheless, even He cannot 
revoke it without stultifying Himself. As a matter of fact, He will 
not revoke it. Therefore, when, at the end of a kalpa of dissolution 
and the beginning of a kalpa of creation all the various disorganised 
beings become re-organised and re-shaped, each of them has its 
organisation and embodiment determined by its own karma. So far 
as this work of the re-embodiment and re-organisation of beings at 
the time of creation is concerned, it may well be said that God is 
sitting still like an indifferent parson and is unattached to the 
activities, while the work itself keeps going on according to the law 
of karma. And yet, it is God, who, utilising His own prakriti^ sends 
95 
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oa6 again and again from the control of prakriti the whole oolleotion 
of helpless and powerless beings: and it is to Him that all beings are 
made to resort at the time of dissolution. Since He is an unattached 
worker, these actions of His do not bind Him. As I have pointed 
out to you more than once, it is a well known Upaniahadio teach¬ 
ing that work does not cling to the unattached worker. It may 
also be said here that, since Qod is Qod, work cannot cling to 
Him : Nothing can impose any limitation upon Him. A commen¬ 
tator tells us that, in the manner, in which the water on the 
lotus leaf is on the leaf and yet does not adhere to it, in that 
same manner, karma does not cling to the unattached worker. In 
relation to the work of universal creation and universal dissolution, 
God has been seen to be both worker and indifferent onlooker. 
To conceive Him as such is not quite easy to most of us: and 
His relation to prakriti is described in the next stanza, to enable 
us to comprehend him as well as we may. In it, we are told that 
God is the adhyaksha or superintending overlord in relation to 
prakriti. As the superintending overlord of prakriti, He is ultimately 
responsible for all the work which prakriti does: He is the worker. 
In his capacity as the superintending overlord. He does not directly 
determine the existing variety in the nature and condition of the 
created beings: this variety is allowed to be determined by their 
karma: hence. He is a mere on-looker. Variety in the nature and con¬ 
dition of created beings implies inequality in relation to them; to most 
minds, inequality spells injustice; and in the infliction of injustice, 
cruelty is ever involved. Because God is a mere onlooker as 
creator, it is possible for him to be free from the imputation of injustice 
and cruelty arising from the inequality that is current in creation. 
This also is pointed out by the commentators in their explanation 
of the statement—" These actions (of Mine) do not bind Me.*’ We 
thus learn that, owing to the fact, that God is just and kind He acts 
as an indifferent onlooker in relation to the work of creation. I do 
not know how far my explanation of why and how God is both 
worker and indifferent onlooker in relation to the work of creation, 
is satisfactory to you. I, however, feel assured from my past 
experience that you will gladly accept it to the extent, to which 
you find it worthy of acceptance. We have so tar endeavoured 
to understand the statement that, with God as the superintending 
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overlord, prakriti gives birth to the world with all its moveable and 
immoveable beings: it now remains for us to see what the meaning is 
of the farther statement, that owing to this same cause the world 
undergoes its transformations. This same cause here indicates the 
cause that God is the superintending overlord, in relation to prakriti : 
and the transformations of the world denote the evolution and 
involution of prakriti. You know that the former of these two process¬ 
es is associated with universal creation and the latter with universal 
dissolution. Accordingly, this further statement means that God 
is the ultimate agent, not only in relation to the work of uni¬ 
versal creation, but also in relation to tbe work of universal dissolu¬ 
tion. It is worthy of note tha!; in the last of tbe four stanzas, the 
study of which we are now concluding, tbe word jagat —meaning 
the * world*—occurs only once, and that, nevertheless, the stanza 
has had to be interpreted, as if it occurred twice therein. This kind 
of construction by the use of implication is deemed to be passably 
normal in Sanskrit syntax. 

Our work this morning has enabled us to learn that the ninth 
chapter, the study of which we began to-day, deals with bhakti-ydga,or 
the system of God-worship which is based on loving devotion to God. 
We have seen what the noteworthy characteristics of this system 
of God-worship are, and bow it is specially valuable as a moans for 
the securing of soul-salvation and God-attainment. Tbe peculiar 
greatness of God, who is the object of hhakti-yoga was made out to 
consist in His immanence and transcendence and essential spiritua¬ 
lity, in His being the support of the universe and also the source 
of the universe. As the superintending overlord of prakriti^ Ho was 
ascertained to bo the one ultimate centre of power in the universe. 
This peculiar greatness of God, Rri-Krishpa attributed to Himself, 
and pointedly drew the attention of Arjuna, to it by saying to him 
—* Look at my sovereign power I’ Sri Krishna probably suspected 
that Arjuna was feeling in his inner heart that his own human friend 
and relation—great though undoubtedly he was—was too readily 
arrogating to himself the attributes of God. It is very natural for 
such a feeling to arise under the circumstances : and when it arises, 
it is apt to be betrayed by the face. On observing that Arjuna 
was evidently being troubled by want of faith in bis heart in regard 
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to tbe divinity of ^ri-Krish^a it became necessary to instai faith 
into him by pointing out to him that, when God becomes incarnate 
as man, His divinity remains undiminished. This is the next subject 
we have to deal wich in this chapter. 

xli. 

In our last class, I pointed out to you that the ninth chapter 
of the Bhagavadgitd treats of bhakti-yoga. In addition to giving us 
a description of tbe nature and value of hhakii-ybga^ it deals with 
three important topics connected with it, namely, the peculiar and 
supreme greatness of God, the undiminished divinity of God in His 
incarnation as man, and the special value of loving devotion to God 
as a means of soul-salvation and God-attainment. Our work in 
the last class partially dealt with the hrst of these topics. The 
second topic of the undiminished divinity of God in his incarnation 
as man, we have to take into consideration now. To Arjuna 
whose faith appeared to be not strong enough to see God Himself in 
Srf-Krishpa who was his own familiar friend and human relation 
Sri-Krishpa went on to say as follows 

*ir i 

•it II n II 

f^r: II U II 
II n ii 

11. Without knowing My supreme condition of 
existence, foolish persons disregard Me, who am the 
great lord of (all.! beings), and have assumed the human 
embodiment: 

12. Senseless persons, who are dependent upon that 
deluding Nature, which is monstrous and also demonia¬ 
cal,—(persons), whose hopes are in vain, whose works 
are in vain, and whose knowledge (also) is in vain. 
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13. But the great souls, who are dependent upon 
that Nature that is divine, understand Mo to be the 
indestructible source of beings, and then become so 
devoted to Me as to have their mind (bestowed) on none 
else. 

The first thing, which is to be noted here is, that the examina¬ 
tion of the syntax of the eleventh the twelfth stanzas shows 
them to be made up of one sentonco: and it is but right to interpret 
them accordingly. They tell us that it is foolish persons, that 
disregard God, who is the great lord of all beings, when ho assumes 
the human embodiment. Yon may ask, who those foolish persons 
are, that disregard God in His human incarnation. They are 
persons, who are ignorant of the supreme condition of God’s exist- 
onco. It is hard for them to know how the greatness, power and 
supremacy of God may be found in a man, although be happens to 
be a human incarnation of God. They cannot see that the assump¬ 
tion of the human body by God does not in the least mar the 
absoluteness of his power and perfection. They are therefore 
senseless persons, owing to their inability to understand that, when 
God assumes the human embodiment. His divinity remains undi- 
minished. Their hopes are said to be in vain. The hopes, men¬ 
tioned here, relate of course, to the attainment of the supreme bliss 
of soul-salvation. You know that God assumes the human body 
and comes down to live as a man among men with the object of 
rendering protection to the good, of dealing destruction to wrong¬ 
doers, and of establishing righteousness firmly here upon the earth . 
and when, out of common human ignorance, the incarnate God-man 
is disregarded as a teacher, the foolish world of the time loses all 
chance of deriving any benefit from His omniscient wisdom and un¬ 
limited mercifulness. How can they attain salvation, who disregard 
their own divine teacher ? Their hopes, in this matter, are certain 
to prove in vain. Their works are also said to be in vain. Not 
knowing the supreme condition of God's existence and not being 
able to recognise the undiminished divinity of the incarnate God- 
man, they are sure to find it hard to live the life of disinterested 
duty duly done,—the life of absolutely unselfish and unattached work. 
Those that do not understand how God may become man, and why 
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He does actually assume the human embodiment,—how oan they 
realise that, in all that man does, the ultimate responsibility of true 
agency belongs to God ? When we come to know that God oan, and 
often does, become man for the good of the world, it becomes easy for 
us to see that, in all that man does, God Himself works through man. 
Therefore our title is only to do work, but not to the fruit that 
accrues therefrom. God being the real worker, the fruit belongs to 
Him: it must be His. It is only by knowing this that we can securely 
lay the foundation of true unselfishness in our heart, by making 
over the ultimate agency of our work—whether it happens to be 
ritualistic or otherwise—to God, who is the real worker. For our 
work to be unselfish and disinterested, and so serve well as a means 
for the attainment of the final emancipation of the soul from the 
bondage of matter, it is, accordingly necessary for us to know 
the supreme condition of God’s existence and also His undimi* 
nished divinity, when He becomes incarnate as man. It must now 
be evident to you that, in the case of those, who are ignorant of 
these things, their works are also apt to be in vain. Moreover their 
knowledge also is said to be in vain. They have been already de¬ 
clared to be senseless persons, as you are aware; and you will perhaps 
ask if it is possible for senseless persons to be in possession of 
knowledge. I am sure you all know the distinction between know¬ 
ledge and wisdom. It is possible for a person to possess much 
knowledge, and little wisdom. A man may know many things— 
things useful as well as useless, things good and worthy as well as 
bad and unworthy, things accordant with truth as well as not accord¬ 
ant with truth : and yet, in spite of all this knowledge, bis life may 
not be accordant with truth and may not be directed towards the 
attainment of the supreme good. The fact, that so many of us so 
often know the better and do the worse, is enough to show that to 
possess knowledge is not the same thing as to possess wisdom: 
knowledge is in the mind, and wisdom works itself out in life. 
A man’s life may be said to be wisely lived, when it aims at the 
attainment of the highest good, and is, in all its details, fully 
accordant with truth. To make one’s life wise thus, no other know¬ 
ledge avails, than the kn 9 wledge of the supreme condition of God’s 
existence, and the knowledge also of His undiminished divinity, 
when He becomes incarnate as man. This is evident in itself, and 
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requires no proving : and hence all the weight of varied knowledge, 
possessed by a person, who is devoid of this vitally valuable know¬ 
ledge, is also apt to prove in vain. 

These senseless persons, whose hopes and works and knowledge 
have been shown to be in vain, owe their senselessness, as we are 
told here, to their dependence upon that deluding Nature, which is 
‘ monstrous * and also * demoniacal ’ You may remember that, in a 
previous chapter (VII, 14). we were taught that, in relation to us, 
prakritit otherwise called mdyd, is capable of proving * divine ’ as 
well as ‘demoniacal.’ When prakriti acts as a blinding wall and pre¬ 
vents us from perceiving God, who is above and beyond it, so as 
to make of us materialists and atheists, then it is ‘ demoniacal.’ 
When, however, it enables us to rise, as they say, from Nature to 
l^ature’s God, and thus becomes a revealer of God, then it is ‘divine.’ 
That is what we learnt there. Here also the same distinction has 
to be borne in mind. What I mean is, that prakriti is in this 
manner functionally distinguishable only into two .kinds, and that 
three kinds of it are not intended to be specified by Sri-Krishna. 
‘ Demoniacal ’ prakriti is also ' monstrous ’ at the same time , owing 
to the horribly wicked effect, which it produces always on the mind 
of certain unfortunate people, monstrosity is one of its necessary 
and invariable characteristics. In fact, we have on the one hand 
the ‘ demoniacal ’ prakriti, which is also ' monstrous ’ at the same 
time; and on the other hand, we have the prakriti, which is ‘divine.’ 
Of these two functionally distinguishable varieties of prakriti, the 
' demoniacal * variety is indeed deluding, inasmuch as it shuts ofi 
the glory of truth from our vision and gives rise to wrong opinion 
and false belief. It prevents people from knowing God and forces 
them to become materialists and atheists. Such is the delusion 
which it causes. How much misleading of thought and falsification 
of truth there is in it, you can certainly judge for yourself. The 
seriousness of the delusion is proportionate to the harmfulness of 
the untruth, which it foists upon us. The moral harm, arising from 
the shutting off of God from man, is incalculable and immense. 
However, it is not every one that can be imposed upon by demon¬ 
iacal * Nature. Weak-minded and spiritually vigorless persons are 
more prone to be deluded than those, who are strong-minded and 
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Spiritually vigorous. So we are told that, in relation to great souls, 
Nature acts as ‘ divine.’ You know that, when Nature is * divine ’ 
and acts as ' divine’, it proves to be a revealer of God to man. It is 
only when we are dependent upon ' divine ’ Nature, that we can rise 
from Nature to Nature’s God. Wo shall do well to note that, in 
the process of rising from Nature to Nature’s God, logic compels 
us to come upon God as the Indestructible Source of Beings. What 
is called the design argument for the proof of God leads us to God 
almost along the same road, so as to compel us to apprehend Him 
as the Indestructible Source of Beings. When so apprehended. He 
has to be one and one only : §T —the Brahman is one 

only, and is without a second. Otherwise the Bra/iwaw cannot be 
conceived as the ultimate source and centre of all powers in the 
universe. Unless we are willing to grant that the source of the 
upiverse is the universe itself in some form or other, we are bound 
to see that that source is immaterial and immutable and immortal; 
that is, it has to be indestructible, while the world and all its material 
contents are destructible. There is, accordingly, a marked uniqueness 
about God, who is the Indestructible Source of Beings; and this 
uniqueness of His makes it impossible for those, who are His sincere 
devotees, to bestow their mind on any one else. We may say that 
all such devotees are apt to feel that nothing else than God deserves 
their devotion. Consequently, they become so devoted to God as to 
have their mind bestowed on none else. It must be self-evident 
that devotees of this description, who are dependent upon the ' divine ’ 
variety of Nature, will not disregard God, when He becomes incarnate 
as man. The undiminished divinity of God in His incarnation as 
man is always a well established fact to them. 

With a view to illustrate further the peculiar greatness of God, 
the way in which certain other kinds of devotees conceive and worship 
God is described in some of the following stanzas. The very next 
stanza, which we have to study, runs thus :— 

4 - 

II ii 

14. Those, who are always (absorbed) in y^ga, 
worship Me with loving devotion, constantly singing 
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praises of Me, putting forth endeavours with firm 
resolution, and bowing unto Me in reverence. 

16 is olear that, in this stanza, wo have a description of the 
way, in which those, who are always absorbed in yoga, worship 
God. Who are the nitya-yuktas, whom we have denoted here as 
those that are always absorbed in yoga ? It appears to me that, to 
answer this question aright, we hp vo to take into consideration the 
definition of yukta or the man of yoga, as given in an earlier chapter 
(VI. 8). There we are told that * that yogiUt whose nature is pleased 
and satisfied with knowledge and realisation, who is immoveably aloft 
and has conquered the senses, and to whom a clod of earth, a stone 
and gold are all alike in value, is said to be truly the man of yoga» 
I remember having spoken of this kind of yukta as the man cf 
accomplished yoga ; and the nitya-yukta may therefore be said to be 
o>ie who is always a person of accomplished yoga. It will be of 
help to you to bring to your mind now the comments I made at the 
time on this definition of yukta, the man of acoomplisbod yoga. 
Diapassion and non-attachment, lofty aloofness in spirit and the 
power to take delight in knowledge and realisation are evidently 
among the most noteworthy characteristics of the man of accom¬ 
plished yoga; and he, who possesses these characteristics always, is 
the nitya yukta. Such a person worships God with loving devotion, 
as, in relation to him, bhakti-yoga happens to be the most appropriate 
system of God-worship. His lofty aloofness in spirit obviously 
unfits him for the adoption of the other well known systems of God- 
worship; and his bhakti, that is, his God-love, makes itself manifest 
in the ways pointed out hero. When men of God-lcvo worship God 
with loving devotion, they constantly sing praises of Him: that is 
one way in whioh their God-love makes itself manifest. To them 
the objeot of their loving devotion becomes, through their love itself, 
80 dear as to make them feel that it is always worthy of the highest 
praise. An exalted appreciation of the virtues possessed by the 
objeot of love may very often be seen to be one of the results of the 
love itself. Another way, in whioh, as pointed out here, their God- 
love makes itself manifest, is seen in that it enables them to put forth 
endeavours with firin resolution. I need not toll you that all their 
endeavours are certain to be Godward endeavoursi aiming at 
26 
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soul-salvation and God-attainment. Thesinoerity and depth of their 
devotion to God are certain to prove efifeotive in endowing their minds 
with a determination, which neither slackens in force nor undergoes 
any change in aim or direction in respect of the God ward work, in 
which they often engage themselves. Their God-love itself leads 
them to engage themselves in Godward work : and when, under its 
influence, they are engaged in doing their God-ward work, the very 
same God-love of theirs enables them to put forth their endeavours 
with firm resolution, that is, with an unshaken determination to 
accomplish their God-ward work fully and well. Such is, as we are 
given to understand here, the second way in which their loving 
devotion to God makes itself manifest. Again, those lucky 
aspirants, who, depending upon the Nature that is divine, worship 
God with loving devotion, bow unto Him, as we are told here in 
reverence. You know that reverence is a feeling of respectful regard, 
which arises in our hearts generally in relation to those, whom we 
recognise to be superior to us in wisdom and power and worthiness 
of every kind. In respect of these qualifications, the superiority 
of God is known to be unsurpassed in excellence; and it is, therefore, 
no wonder, that the feeling of reverence arises in our hearts in rela¬ 
tion to God, as soon as it is prompted by our loving devotion to God. 
It must surely be known to you that we cannot revere those whom we 
do not love. 1 do not mean to say that we revere all those, whom 
we happen to love. What I want you to bear in mind is, that real 
reverence in relation to any worthy object, presupposes love in 
relation to that same object. Thus, our love of God gives birth to 
our reverence for God ; and the bowing of the devotees to God is a 
well recognised form in which their love-born feeling of reverence 
for God finds its physical expression. These are some of the ways, 
in which the God-love of the devotees, who are always absorbed in 
yoga, becomes actualised so as to make itself openly manifest. 

There is invariably a very remarkable feature about the God- 
love of the nitya-yuktas, which, 1 believe, cannot have escaped your 
attention. In connection with the love of human beings to human 
beings, it may be observed that it is generally characterised by 
what is called the quality of reciprocity, so much so, that it has 
become quite a common thing for people to expect to be loved by 
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those, whom they happen to love. This kind of expectation of what 
may be said to be the return-love is entirely absent from the sphere 
wherein the God-love of the nitya-yuktas is alive and in operation. 
Please do not misunderstand mo as saying that God does not love 
those, who worship Him with loving devotion. God's love and 
mercy are unbounded, and Ho spontaneously bestows them on His 
creatures with a freedom and liberality that are altogether His own. 
What is, however, noteworthy is, that the niiya-yukta, in loving 
God, does not expect any love in return for his love. The love, 
which expects return love, assumes a more or less mercenary aspect; 
and the highest love can never and nowhere afford to be mercenary. 
To be me'-eenary even in the bast degree is incompatible with the 
highest love. It is in the very nature of the God-love of the nitya- 
yukta^ that it flows out freely of its own accord towards its divine 
v^bject. The heart of the devotee, who is always absorbed in ydga 
t?ud worships God with loving devotion, becomes filled with joy, 
when hia God-love flows out from it thus, in obedience to the very 
nature of his pure and perfect love. Having so far soon how the 
7iitya yukta loves and worships God, we have to proceed to learn 
that there are others, who worship God by means of the jndnd-yajna 
or ‘wisdom-sacrifice,* and have also to try and see in what way they 
conceive God and worship God, 

II II 

15. Others, again, who offer worship by means of 
the wisdom-sacrifice, worship Me, who am multiform, 
in various ways, as being one, and (also) as being 
divided. 

In trying to understand the meaning of this stanza, we are 
at once prompted to ask the question—* What is wisdom-sacrifice ? ’ 
You have been told that saorifioeis a very ancient institution in the 
history of religion, and that it has always been oonduoted as a 
oeremony of great importance. This anoient institution of sacrifice 
has, with the progress of civilisation, undergone, in various religions, 
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various ohanges in manner and in spirit. Nevertheless, the funda¬ 
mental oonoeption of it is found remaining in all religions; and it is 
utilised very often for obtaining guidance in regard to the conduct of 
the worship of God. So long as sacrifice is looked upon as a rigidly 
formal ritual, and is scrupulously maintained as a petrified inelastic 
institution, no religion can succeed in appealing to the heart and in 
becoming a source of noble moral inspiration. Formalism is always 
a deadly enemy to true religion. Therefore, men of wisdom find it 
necessary to view it in the light of their wisdom, so that they may 
ascertain and proclaim its true value from time to time. Accord¬ 
ingly, by wisdom-sacrifice, we have to understand the institution 
of sacrifice as viewed in the light of the wisdom of the man of 
wisdom. The value, which the ancient institution of sacrifice 
assumes in this new light, is indicated to us in the next stanza. 
Those persons, who use the sacrifice, possessed of this new value, as 
a means of God-worship, conceive God, as we are told here, to be 
multiform, and worship Him in various ways, sometimes, as being 
one and undivided, and at other times, as being divided and more 
than one. The contrast here is between the unity of God, as 
established by philosophy, and the multiformity of that same one 
only God, as seen in the various religions adopted by mankind. 
The conception as well as the name of God in one religion is 
not the same as in another religion; and frequently enough, 
in one and the same religion, we find more than one conception 
and name of God. Philosophy works in the field of abstract thought; 
but the field, wherein religion works, is in the practical life 
of man and of the human community. I mention this to show to 
you that, even as the unity of God is a natural and necessary fruit 
derived from philosophy, the multiformity of God is the inevitable 
result of the concretisation of philosophy into religion. The Jehova 
of the Jews, the Allah of the Mussulmans, the Father in Heaven of 
the Christians, and the Brahma and Yishpu and Siva of the Hindus 
are all, for instance, different names and conceptions of the one only 
God of philosophy. You know, how, among us Hindus, Siva and 
Vishpu, as well as some other deities, are praised and worshipped, 
eaoh with the aid of a thousand significant names. This well 
understood multiformity of God never means to us the same thing 
as a multiplicity of Gods. It is worth remarking that only ignorant 
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oritioB of Hinduism say that it is polytheistic. It is more mono¬ 
theistic than most monotheistic religions are, in that it recognises 
and lays stress on the philosophic unity of God, underlying tlia 
diversity of deities, that are worshipped in various religions known 
to mankind. There is thus a noteworthy universalism about the 
monotheistic belief of the Hindus, which is lacking in other 
monotheistic religions. The point to be homo in mind by us is. that 
the men of wisdom who offer wo: ^hip to God by means of the 
wisdom-sacrifice, worship him both from the standpoint of abstract 
philosophy and the standpoint of concrete religion : their wisdom 
lies in the fact, that both the standpoints give to them the mental 
vision of the same one only God of pure monotheism, I think that 
many of you must be feeling in your hearts that our explanation of 
this stanjza is incomplete, inasmuch as we have not yet been told 
vvhat value the saorifice assumes in the light of ibo wisdom of such 
men of wisdom. That foaling argues rightly ; and the value assumed 
by saorifice in the light of the wisdom of the man of wisdom is 
brought out in the next stanza, from which we are enabled to gather 
that, oven as the object of the worship conducted by the man of 
wisdom is God, and the end to be attained by his worship of God is 
God, even so the means by which he offers his worship to God. is 
also God Himself. Let us now study that stanza :— 

16. I am the ritual; I am the sacrifice ; I am the 
formula of offering ; I am the herb; I am the hymn ; 1 
am myself the ghee ; 1 am the tire; I am the fire¬ 
offering. 

It must be well-known to you that rituals and sacrifices are 
means of God-worship. In the Sanskrit stanza, the expressions 
kratu and yajnd are found; and these we have translated as ' ritual ’ 
and ' saerifioe.* Very often they are synonymous in Sanskrit usage; 
and no differenoe is made between them in meaning. Here, however, 
they are used with somewhat different meanings. By ' ritual,’ we 
generally understand a ceremonial process of offering worship to a 
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deity; it is a general term including the ‘ sacrifice' also within its 
significance, inasmuch as we have to understand by ‘ sacrifice ’ 
nothing other than an elaborate ritual. Thus the 'sacrifice' is a 
particular form of ritual. Our translation, as you may see, is 
intended to show this distinction well to us ; and what we have to 
take note of is. that Sri Krishna here identifies Himself with all 
forma of ritual, the more elaborate as well as the less elaborate. 
Accordingly, the man of wisdom, who worships God by means of 
the wisdom-sacrifice, identifies all rituals with God. To enable us 
to see how complete this identification is, certain things associated 
with the ritual—they may be called the limbs of the ritual—are also 
specifically identified with God, one by one. The first limb taken 
up for such identification is the formula of offering used in the 
ritual. It is mentioned as svadhd in the original Sanskrit. There are, 
however, two such formulas known to the system of Hindu rituals, 
namely, svdhd and svadhd. Of these, the latter is commonly used 
in the conduct of such rituals as are associated with the manes of 
departed ancestors, while the former is used in the conduct of 
all rituals of an auspicious character. Here this well-known 
distinction is lost sight of, and svadhd is used in a general sense 
to mean the formula of offering; and that is identified with God. 
The next limb taken up for identification is the herb. The Sanskrit 
word translated as ' herb ’ is aushadha. It has been interpreted in 
more than one way, as meaning plants, grains, food, medicine and 
so on. None of these things constitutes a particularly charac¬ 
teristic limb of the ritual. Another moaning has also been given to 
it; and a commentator tells us that the ' herb' is the plant from 
which the soma juice is extracted: it is the soma-laid or soma 
creeper, as they call it. You know that the soma is a very charac¬ 
teristic limb, so to say, of certain elaborate sacrifices called soma- 
ydgas. Therefore the probability is that aushadha here denotes the 
soma-laid : and Sri-Krisbpa identifies Himself with this plant, 
looked upon as a limb of the ritual. The third limb, here mentioned, 
is the ‘ hymn.’ The recital of certain specified Vedio hymns, 
addressed to the deity intended to be worshipped by the ritual, is, in 
Hinduism, an essential part of the ritual. Without the recital of 
the hymn, the ritual cannot be completed ; it is apt to be incomplete 
and imperfect in the absence of the recital of the hymn. Therefore 
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the hymn is, as well as the herb, a oharaoterisfcio limb of the ritual; 
and Sri-Krishija identifies Himself with that also, Thoo comes 
the oblation of ghee to be identified with God. I am myself the 
‘ ghee*—says Sri-Krisbna, Almost all the rituals of Hinduism are 
fire-offerings; and the oblation of ghee to the sacred fire is an essen¬ 
tial part of all these firo-offerings. Thus, the id-ntifioation of Sn- 
Krish^a with the ghee amounts to the identification of another 
oharacteristio limb of the ritual with God. -Just aa the lib^ition of 
soma has been identified with Gcl, so also is the oblation of ghee 
identified with God. Sri-Krishna further says—‘ I am the fire.’ I 
need not tell you that it is not the ordinary secular fire, which is 
spoken of here. On the othei hand, it is the sacred 3acririoial fire, 
with which Sri-Krish^ia identifies Himself,—with the tretagni, as it 
is called. As you know, the ahavanlyagni, the gdrhapatydgni, aad 
iihe dakshiridgni make up the tretdgni. These firos ar »3 required for 
sue conduct of the various rituals of Hinduism ; and so they, in 
their turn, constitute another characteristic limb of the ritual. In 
fact, it is their identification with God, which we have to under¬ 
stand by Sri-Krishpa’s statement—‘I am the fire.’ After thus 
identifying Himself with certain charaoteristio limbs of the ritual, 
Sri-Krishna at last says—‘ I am the fire-offering,’ Here, the identi¬ 
fication is with the whole of the ritual. Tbero may be many more 
limbs of the fire-offering, which have not been specifically mentioned 
here. All of them become included as a matter of course in this 
identification of the whole of the fire-offering with God. In this 
way, the identification of the means of God-worship with God has 
been exhibited to us in full oompleteness. We have been made to 
see that the identification is both intimate and thorough. I need 
not tell you that it is the wisdom of the man of wisdom, who wor¬ 
ships God by moans of the wisdom-sacrifice, that enables him to 
realise the peculiar greatness of God through such identification of 
the means of God-worship with God. The following three stanzas 
give a further description of the peculiar greatness of God ; and let 
us now study them. 
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17. I (am) tho father, mother, upholder (and) 
grandfather of this world; (I am) the holy (object) that 
should be known; (I am) the syllable Om, and also the 
Bigveda, the Samaveda, and the Yajurveda : 

18. (I am) the goal, the supporter, the lord, the 
witness, the abode, the refuge, (and) the friend; (I am) 
the seat of origin and dissolution (of the world), the 
hidden treasure, (and) the indestructible seed : 

19. I give out heat, and withhold and let out rain; 
(I am) immortality and also death, the entity and the 
non-entity. 

What aro we to understand by the statement, that God is the 
father, mother, upholder and grandfather of this world? The 
father is the protector of the family, the mother is its nourisher; 
and both of them are its parents; they generally uphold the family. 
This being so, the reason, why the upholder is mentioned separately 
from the father and the mother, is, beoause it so happens sometimes 
that somebody else—say, the eldest son of the family—is its 
upholder or sustainer. The funotion of the upholder is thus distin¬ 
guishable from that of the father as well as of the mother. The 
grandfather is an earlier progenitor than the father and the mother; 
the pitamaha, which is the Sanskrit word used here, means the 
father's father. Accordingly, we have to understand that, while God 
is, as the generator of the world, its source of origin. He is also its 
protector, nourisher and sustainer. The world has come from Him, 
and is protected, nourished and maintained by Him, That is the 
meaning of God being the father, mother, and upholder, of the 
world. God is also said to be its grandfather: this is evidently 
intended to tell us that, howsoever far we trace back the origin of 
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the world, we come upon God as its one final souroo. Since God is 
unborn and everlasting, He may well be said to be His own proge¬ 
nitor. Consequently, God, as the father of the world, is also its 
grandfather. Such are soma of the special features of his pecdiar 
greatness; and the description here draws our attention to certain 
other features of His greatness. So, Sri-Krishna says—-‘ I am the 
holy object that should be known,’ According to the Vedanta, the 
Brahman is the one thing, by kno ving which every thing becomes 
known. A great thing like the Brahman is therefore a mystery 
really worth knowing: indeed it should be known, for, without 
knowing it, no true knowledge of any kind can be acquired by us. 
Moreover, it is a holy mystery, being pure and fiawkss and worthy 
of all reverence. Whether we call God by the name Brahman or 
by any other name. He represents to us the highest and the most 
perfect embodiment of truth, bsauty, and goodness • and very 
naturally He happens to be the holy object that should be known. 
The next thing with which Sri-Krishpa identifies Himself, with a 
view to point out His peculiar greatness, is the syllable Om. This, 
you know, goes by the name of pranava ; and we already (VlI-8) 
had an occasion to obtain an idea of its mystic meaning and religious 
importance. It is undesirable to repeat all that you were told 
then. But it is necessary for you to remember that it was then 
understood to be an essential part of all the three Vedas, and to be, 
at the same time, more than equivalent to all of them in value. The 
Vedas are held to be the most sacred among the revealed scriptures 
of Hii.duism ; and their religious importance is considered to be 
supreme. The saorednoss and the religious importance of the 
pranava are fully as groat and noteworthy as those of the Vedas ; 
and when Sri-Krish^ia identifies Himself with the pranava, lie gives 
expression, in an unmistakable way, to the peculiar greatness of 
God. The last identification, mentioned in this context, is that of 
Sri-Krishpa with the l^igveda, the Yajnrvcda, and the Sdmaveda. 
The Vedas are generally said to be four, when the Atharvana-veda 
is also included among them. This fourth Veda plays no part in 
the oonduot of the great Ve lie saorifioes; and there is evidence 
enough to indioate that it is a later compilation, whioh received 
recognition as a Veda, only after the use of muoh special pleading 
in its favour. The word trayl means literally in Sanskrit any 
27 
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oolleotioD of three things; and it ordinarily denotes the Vedas, 
according to Sanskrit usage. From this, we may gather that only 
those three Vedas, which are of use in the conduct of the well- 
known elaborate Vedic sacrihces. have been held to be Vedas in the 
proper sense of the term. Probably, some of you are aware, that the 
great sbma-yagas require sixteen riivihs or officiating priests. These 
are generally divided, in consideration of their function, into four 
groups of four each. The first group consists of the hotri priests, 
whose special duty it is to invoke the Gods to come to the sacri¬ 
fice and partake of the offerings therein offered. The second group 
is made up of the adhmryu priests, who attend to the details of the 
various kinds of work, that are to be performed in the sacrifice, and 
utter the proper sacrificial formulas on all the occasions, when the 
offerings are offered. The third group is that of the udgdtri priests, 
who chant select Vedic hymns in praise of the Gods, from time to 
time, as required. The Brahman priest is the superintendent of all 
the officiating priests in the sacrifice; and he is given three 
assistants to work immediately under him. These four priests make 
up the fourth group. The ^igveda is the Veda of the hotri priests ; 
the Yajurveda belongs to the adhvdryu priests; and it is the 
Sdmaveda, which is chanted by the udgdtri priests. The Brahman 
priest and bis assistants are expected to know all these three Vedas, 
as it is their duty to superintend the work of all the other priests 
officiating in the sacrifice. Thus, each of the three Vedas has its 
own special use ; and all of them are needed to make the sacrifice 
complete. And Srl-E^isbpa identifies Himself with every one of 
these three Fcdas. In this, we have to see the most complete iden¬ 
tification of the means of God-worship with God Himself: and on 
taking into consideration, in what high respect the Vedas are held, 
how great they are taken to be among the revealed scriptures of 
Hinduism, how sacred they are supposed to be, and how all religious 
knowledge is said to be derived from them, it becomes possible for 
us to obtain a fair idea of the peculiar greatness and the pure holiness 
of God, who indeed forms the one object that is worthy to be 
known. 

The peculiar greatness of God is described, in other ways also, 
in these stanzas. ^rI-E];ishpa says—I am the goal.'’ It must 
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be quite easy for you to understand what this means. Evidently, 
the idea conveyed thereby is, that, to all aspirants. God is the 
ultimate object of attainment. You were told thpt Hfnduism 
considers moksha to be the paramapurushdrtha; this means that, 
according to Hinduism, the final emancipation of the soul from the 
bondage of matter is the supreme object of human pursuit. By the 
achievement of this emancipation, the soul is enabled, as you know, 
not only to realise itself, but also to realise God and to attain God. 
Self-realisation, God-realisation, and God-attainment are all the out¬ 
come of the final emancipation of the soul; as a matter of fact, the 
Olid teaches that this spiritual emancipation ol the soul culminates 
in God-attainment. Accordingly, God is the ultimate object of 
attainment to ail aspiring souls ; He is the goal of life. Moreover, 
He is said to be the * supporter.* That is, God is the supporter of 
the universe. We have to understand that to be the supporter of 
the universe is different from being its upholder; otherwise, there 
would be a repetition of the same idea in the description of God, as 
given here. To be the upholder is to be the sustainer. I have 
translated the Sanskrit word bhartd as the ‘ supporter.’ This word 
is very commonly used in the sense of the * husband and the 
husband, as the supporter of the wife, is conceived to bo a person 
of some authority. When we say that God is the supporter of the 
universe, the idea that He exercises authority over the universe is 
certain to be present in our minds : God may be declared to be the 
master of the universe ; He takes care of it, and sees that no harm 
befalls it. That is exactly what it is to bo the ‘ supporter ’—to be the 
master and the authoritative caretaker. God is said to be even 
more than this ; He is said to be the * lord.' The authority of the 
' lord * is higher and more comprehensive than that of the master. 
All those, that are lords, are naturally masters also; but every 
master need not be a lord : many masters may be merely masters 
and nothing more. The superior and more comprehensive authority 
of the ' lord' may often possess, in a more or less marked degree, 
the obaraoteristios of sovereignty. In addition to being the ' lord 
God is also ‘ witness. ’ You may remember that, in a previous 
stanza of this chapter (IX. 10), we were told that God is the 
adhyaksha or the superintending overlord of pyakriti. God being 
' lord' and ' witness * denotes the same thing almost exactly. In 
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relation to tbecosmio processes of evolution and involution, prakriti 
seems to be self-suffioient: the Sankbya Philosophy holds that it is 
really self-sufficient, and forms the agent in connection with universal 
creation and dissolution. The Gita tells us that God controls and 
guides prakriti from within, and that its self-sufficiency is therefore 
only apparent. Looked at from outside, God appears to be a mere 
onlooker in regard to the operations of prakriti ; He is then simply 
a witness; but, when the workings of prakriti are examined from 
within, we are inevitably led to the conclusion that God guides and 
controls them. In such situations, He is the lord whose will 
prevails. Nevertheless, the fact of His being a witness, thus, in 
relation to the cosmic operations of prakriti, may make us disposed 
to believe in His aloofness an*d far off unconcern regarding the life 
and destiny of the world. Such an inference is not right, because 
we are immediately told that He is the * abode This, of course, 
means that the universe abides in God ; and it must be as clear as 
daylight to you, that the abidance of the universe in God deals the 
death*blow to the wrongly conceived idea of His far-off aloofness. 
His intimate nearness to the world and close concern with its life 
and destiny being established in this manner, we are next taught that 
he is the ' refuge.’ I am sure you know that a ' refuge ’ is an asylum, 
whioh gives protection and offers an assurance of safety to all those, 
who go to it for shelter. It is therefore a friendly abode ; and its 
friendliness is due to the love, which it bestows on the shelter-seekers, 
who enter it and live in it. Accordingly, in the idea, that God is 
the 'refuge’, it is implied that He readily bestows His love on all 
those, who seek it. So, He is the ‘friend’. By the word ‘friend’, we 
generally understand a person, who is attached to us in love, and 
whose love is spontaneously bestowed upon us for our good in a 
free and generous manner. The friend closely identifies himself 
with the person, whom he befriends, and accomplishes his good, as 
he would accomplish his own. Since God is the ' friend ’, as we are 
told here, it has to be noted that his love is freely and fully avail¬ 
able to all his creatures. lu the unlimited, spontaneous, and freely 
flowing love, whioh God bestows upon his creatures, we are quite 
certain to observe another manifestation of His peculiar greatness. 

And the description of the greatness of God as given in this 
context of the Gita, does not end with this, for it goes on to say that 
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God is the * seat of origin and dissolution * of the world. It has been 
pointed out to you already how God is the centre, from which the 
universe proceeds during its evolution, and to which the universe^ 
returns at the culmination of its involution. Being such a contra 
of the great cosmic processes of creation and dissolution, lie is the 
‘ seat of origin and dissolution ’ of the world, the potential source of 
all the various kinds of power that are actively in operation in the 
universe. Again, Sri-Krishna says that ha is " the hidden treasure.” 
People dig up the earth and try to discover hidden treasures on account 
of the great value of the wealth that is stored up in them. The 
first point of note in the comparison of God to the hidden treasure is in 
its being hidden. God is likewise hidden from the ordinary vision of 
man ; still, it is not at all rit^.ht to hold that, on account of His being 
hidden from view,' He does not exist at all. The hidden treasure real¬ 
ly exists in its place in spite of its being hidden. In the same manner 
iu which the invisibility of the hidden treasure is no proof of its 
non-existence, the ordinarv invisibility of God to the common human 
vision is no proof of His non-existcnce . He exists fully as truly as 
the hidden treasure exists. The next point of note in the comparison 
is the groat value of the wealth that is hidden and kept out of view. 
If the hidden wealth happens to be small and insignificant in value, 
it does not deserve to be called a treasure: iu fact, it is rarelv so 
called, when its value is insignificant. Moreover, tho hidden 
treasure is often considered to bo an inexhaustible source of wealth. 
Thus, the comparison of God to the hidden treasure brings to light 
tho greet and inexhaustible value of the discovery of God to man. 
No wealth of any kind can over bo higher in value than God- 
realisation and God-attainment, because God is so peculiarly great. 
Tho great God is further said to be tho “ indestructible seed.” 
It may bo in your minds that, in a previous chapter (VII-10.), 
Sri-Krishpa told Arjuna—*' I am, O Arjuna, the everlasting seed of 
all beings.” That God is the * indestructible seed,' as mentioned 
bore, evidently denotes that ho is the ‘ everlasting seed of all beings,’ 
It must be known to all of you that the seed is the most widely 
recognised source of plant-life. The seed, that gives birth to a 
plant, is not, however, everlasting or indestruotible. It invariably 
happens that, in giving birth to the plant, the seed itself dies. It 
is, in faot, out of the death of the seed that the plant is born* But 
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God is the 'everlasting seed of all beings.' That is, in giving birth 
to all the beings in the universe, God, who is their source even as 
the seed is the source of the plant, does not Himself perish. Plant- 
life culminates mostly in the production of the seed; and the seed 
happens to be the source of plant-life. The world is born out of 
God; and the culmination of the world producing process of evolu¬ 
tion is found in the return of the produced world in a state of 
dissolution, back to its original source. Neither the evolution of 
the world out of God, nor its involution into Him, is capable of 
affecting, in any manner whatsoever, the infinity of His power and 
life. The world is born, and the world is dissolved; but God goes 
on as God for ever. Such is His greatness in being the ' indestructible 
seedWe have now to try and understand the import of 
Krishpa's next statement—" I give out beat, and withhold and let 
out rain Probably, you know that all the three functions men¬ 
tioned in this statement are generally attributed to the Sun. That 
the heat, light, and life, of the solar system are derived from the 
Sun, who is its great central luminary, is distinctly granted by 
modern science ; and authoritative scientific opinion is also in favour 
of the view that rainfall and drought are determined by the 
sun. The very formation of the clouds in our atmosphere is due 
to the heat of the Sun, which causes the free and general evapora¬ 
tion of water from the surface of the earth, and gives rise to the 
water-vapour, from the condensation of which the rain-giving clouds 
are created. It is also said that certain peculiarities, connected 
with the phenomenon of sun-spots and the associated internal 
movements in the gaseous envelope of the sun, are related to the 
occurrence of droughts and famines upon the earth. The with¬ 
holding and the letting out of the rain are thus recognised to be due 
to the sun. Sri Krishna’s statement that He Himself performs the 
three functions, which, as we have seen, are clearly attributable to 
the sun, means that, in respect of the performance of these functions 
also, God is in reality the ultimate agent: the power of our mighty 
and majestic sun is only a small part of His infinite and inexhausti¬ 
ble power. Modern astronomers tell us that there are innumerable 
suns, like our sun, in, the universe, and that each of them may well 
be associated with a solar system. When we are led to look upon 
the power of all the innumerable suns in the universe as a part of 
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the power of God, tbo peculiar greatness of God is apt to become 
revealed to us in a very remarkable manner. His greatness is 
further brought to light by Sri-Krisbpa telling us ♦hat He is 
“ immortality and also death.” It is not unknown to you that, in 
the endeavour of philosophic thought to describe the indescribable 
God, the device of attributing apparently contradic^tory characteris¬ 
tics to Him is somewhat largely employed. We have already had 
examples of such apparently self cr^otradictory characterisations of 
God : and to say that He is "immortality and also death,” at tho 
same time, is one more of such self-contradictory characterisations 
of God. As we have learnt that God is an unborn and everlasting 
Mpirit of infinite power and infinite li'o, forming the invisible found¬ 
ation and support of the universe, tho mutability and mortality of 
material beings cannot at all be predicated in relation to him. His 
enduring uachangeability is such as gives Him tho title to be repre- 
oonted as 'immortality.’ How can He be 'death’ also at the same 
time, you are sure to ask. But, if you bear in mind that, according 
to Srf'Krishpa, death is not the terrible thing that terminates life, 
but is a door-way to new life and new possibilities of soul-salvation 
and God-attainment, tho self-contradiction, implied in the charac¬ 
terisation of God as both ‘ immortality ’ and * death,’ vn^nisbes at 
once and leaves no trace of it behind. To say that God is " deai h ”, 
is the same thing as saying that He is the impeller ot the progress 
of souls, through ro-inoarnation after re-incarnation, towards the 
goal of self-knowledge and God-knowledge and God-attainment. 
The enduring unohangeability of God and His constant care and 
concern for the emancipation of souls from the bondage of matter 
present His peculiar greatness to us in a remarkably striking 
manner. We have now seen how He is " immortality and also 
death.” He is said to be, moreover, * entity and non-entity.’ In 
this characterisation of God also, there is an apparent self-oontra- 
diction. Seeing that we know that God is the * scat of origin and 
dissolution * of the world, it should be easy for us to understand how 
He is * entity ’ and also * non-entity/ In the state of universal 
dissolution, all organised beings become disorganised, and thus cease 
to be beings; and when, next, the state of creation supervenes, they 
are all re-organised and become beings again. The universe may well 
be said to be * non-entity *, when it is in the former of these states. 
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Similarly, when it is in the latter of these states, it deserves to be 
denoted as ‘ entity'. On our interpreting ‘ entity ’ and * non-entity’ 
in this manner,—the interpretation has the support of Sankara- 
obarya—the apparent self-oontradiction in this oharaoterisation of 
God also disappears; and it becomes plain to us that ' entity ’ is 
derived from ‘ non-entity,* and is resolved again into ‘ non-entity,’ 
Therefore, it is not only not impossible, but is also natural for God 
to be both ' entity * and ' non-entity,' and thus exhibit in a new light 
His remarkable greatness. With this characterisation of God as 
' entity ’ and * non-entity,’ the description of the greatness of God, 
as realised by those, who worship God by means of the wisdom 
sacrifice, is brought to a conclusion in this context. 


xlii. 

To make my meaning quite clear to you, and to explain away 
any apparent inconsistency that may possibly suggest itself to some 
of you, I feel constrained to go back to a few slokas already dealt 
with. 

Last time we were mainly dealing with the question of how 
it is that, in the case of certain people, it so happens that the very 
idea of the immanency of God in the universe leads them to the 
conclusion that God in so being immanent in the universe comes 
down from the high position of the creator to the position of the 
creature; while in the case of others, this idea of the immanency of 
God in the universe is calculated to produce the conviction that, in 
being immanent in the universe, God does not give up bis essential 
character as one who transcends the universe. That He is both 
immanent and transcendant is .the idea of some, while there are 
others to whom it is not possible to realise these two conceptions in 
regard to the nature of God together. These latter, whom the 
immanency of God leads to the belief that God, by being immanent 
in the universe, loses bis transcendantal character, and descends 
from the high position of the creator to the low level of the creature, 
there it was said, were subject to the 37^^ z.e., that, in so far 
as they were concerned, the contemplation of the universe was not 
calculated to make them arrive at the great truth in regard to the 
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th€ nature of God: it was calculated to lead them astray. 
That is why they were described as* senseless persons, whose 
hopes are in vain, whose works are in vain, and whose know¬ 
ledge (also) is in vain * in verse 12 above. 

But there are others, who do not understand the immanence 
of God to mean that He is no other than the material universe, 
or that the Creator is no other tlian the creature. They may find 
it difficult to reconcile the transcendence of God with His im* 
manence. 3till they are persons of a superior character for 
the reason that they can perceive no degradation of God on 
account of His immanence* Such persons are described as great 
souls. Perhaps they are unconsciously in association with the 
divine nature of God. 

During the course of our study of Chapter VII, we came 
across a two-fold division of prakritu In relation to us it is capa¬ 
ble of proving ^ divine * as well as ‘ demoniacal/ When prakriti 
acts as a blinding wall and prevents us from seeing God, who is 
above and beyond it, then it is ^siirl. When it reveals to us the 
true nature of God, it is daivu This implies that mere reasoning 
alone cannot lead us to God. A careful examination of the 
totality of phenomena which we look upon as the universe, may 
lead us equally well to theism or atheism. Over and above 
reasoning, we have to allow some scope for the play of our 
faith* 

Now, those, to whom prakriti acts as a revealer of God, 
look upon God as both transcendent and immanent. This con¬ 
ception of God is developed in the verses that we studied last 
time (IX. 13-19). I propose to survey them again paying 
special attention to the reconciliation therein effected between 
these two apparently contradictory ideas of transcendence and 
immanence. 

II ^^ || 

In this verse we are told that the mah&tfHons, to whom 
prakfiH acts as a revealer of God, know Him to be the mde* 
stractible source of all beings. Thef look npon God as a/vyaya and 
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b/iUtddi. The term avyaya signifies that God is free from decay 
and destruction. Sri Krishna has already spoken of two avyak- 
tas, the superior and the inferior, of which the former alone is 
indestructible. Now this freedom from change and decay can 
appertain only to what is immaterial. The epithet avyaya 
absolutely and in itself can appertain only to Him, who is 
immaterial in His nature. The other epithet is the term bhut&di, 
Adi is used here in the sense of material cause. Ghatjidi^ for 
instance, means the clay of which the pot is made. Now, He 
who is the source of all beings, must Himself be of the nature of 
those who proceed from Him. Take for instance a long line of 
descent among men. The first ancestor of that family must 
have been in a great measure similar in his physical constitution 
to most of his descendants. The father is like the son, the son 
like the grandson and the great grandson like the grandson, and 
so on* There is in cases like this similarity between the 
producer and the produced, and this, I think, is implied by the 
word Q>di, 

Now, it is possible to argue that if God is biiUt&dh He must 
be something like a bbilta in order to be able to serve as a bbtlfa^ 
and be at the basis of the evolution of prakriti. If it were so, 
He can only be immanent. And we shall fall into the error of 
supposing that what is bhfUddi must also be a bhUta. To guard 
us against this, Sri Krishna expressly says that He is avyaya^ 
thereby indicating His transcendental character. Thus these 
two epithets reveal to us the dual character of God. 

If Nature becomes to us the revealer of God, then we have 
to look upon that God as being immanent in the universe, and at 
the same time essentially different from it. 

wmt P r c i ig w II ?« II 

Having understood that the great souls look upon God as 
both transcendent and immanent at the same time, we have to 
enquire how their conduct is influenced by their faith. If we 
look upon God as merely transcendent, He becomes remote ami 
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unapproachable. Such a God will be pleased with our devo¬ 
tion and worship and service. It is possible that He may not 
require anything more of us, that our duty will begin and end in 
merely meditating on Him and hymning His glories. If, how¬ 
ever, God is both transcendent and immanent, our duty will 
assume a somewhat different form. The fact of divine imma¬ 
nence requires us to lead our lives in such a manner as to help 
the government of the universe by God, who rules it from both 
within and without. That is, it imposes on us an obligation to 
work in the stress of life, performing whatever duties may fall to 
our lot, without attachment to the results thereof. If you will 
permit me, I will place before you a rough analogy. A God, 
who is both immanent and transcendent, controls the universe 
somewhat in the manner in which the mainspring of a watch 
governs the movement of its numerous wheels. We are all wheels 
in the great machinery of the universe. It is our duty to move 
in the direction set by the expanding force of the spring. For 
otherwise, we shall be obstructing the smooth working of the 
whole machine. On the other hand, if God controls the universe 
only from qutside, our relation to Him will be similar to that 
between the passengers in a railway train and the steam that drags 
the train. What does it matter to the train whether the passengers 
are sleeping or talking, eating or drinking, doing what is right or 
what is improper ? There is no intimate relation between the 
steam that drags the train and the passengers. The co-operation 
of the passengers is not necessary for the running of the train. 
When our faith is in an absolutely transcendent God, there 
is no necessity that we should guide ourselves in accor¬ 
dance with the working of the universe around us, so as not to 
obstruct the government of God by anything that we do or say 
or think. 

Thus the transcendence of God imposes on us the duty of 
worship, while the immanence of God imposes on us the duty of 
work. A God, who is merely transcendent, ought to be satis¬ 
fied with worship and devotion. But a God, who is both tran¬ 
scendent and immanent, expects something more^ of us. 
requires of os continuous and constant action, a life of dispassi^- 
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ate performance of duty. For it is through His power that we 
are what we are: our power to do and dare is derived from Him. 
It is not therefore right for anyone to shut himself from this 
world and say: " I do not care for the life of the world : to me it 
has no meaning. If I praise God> He will be pleased, and that 
is the beginning and the end of my doty.” On the contrary, 
everyone of us ought to say: “ It is my doty to praise God and 
be devoted to Him, who is the Lord of the universe. At the 
same time, as long as my lot is cast in this world, in whidi God 
Himself is immanent, and all beings are made to be what they 
are and propelled to do what they have to do by the power of 
God,—so long, I must do my duty in accordance with my 
position.” 

Folly so much appears to me to be implied by this : 
it is the logical inference of a rule of conduct from the concep¬ 
tion of God as both transcendent and immanent 

*iT5trrH^ I 

II li 

Now, among sincere seekers after God, to whom prakriti 
has acted as a revealer of the Power beyond it, there may be 
honest differences of opinion. It is not easy to reconcile 
the ideas of transcendence and immanence. Some devotees 
may feel that it is irrational to combine diese two apparently 
contrarious ideas. And such persons may prefer to look upon 
God as being merely transcendent. Not that the faith in a God, 
who is both transcendent and immanent, is really irrational; but 
only that it appears irrational to some minds. In spite of earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity, differences of opinion may persist, ^rl- 
Krishua does not insist on a compulsory uniformity of thought 
and creed. ‘^Itmviivato-mukha," He says, '*and those who 
worship Me by the sacrifice of thought may look upon Me as 
being either one with the universe or as separate from it.” 
Oneness may be taken to mean immanence in this context: while 
separatenetn may well stand for tranacmidence. la fact all con- 
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cepts of God may be classified according to the prominence 
given to immanence or transcendence or both. 

All these different realisations of God, which may seem 
mutually contradictory, find their harmony in the complex 
personality of God, who is multiform. To make my point clear, 
let me place before you an old story. There was a shield havint; 
two sides, one golden and the other silver. One man saw the 
golden side of the shield and said that the shield was golden; 
another saw only the silver side and was convinced that it was 
silver. They went on arguing, and from words they proceeded 
to blows. It was not till they had an opportunity to exchange 
positions that they saw that they were both right and wrong at 
the same time. If such a difference of opinion is possible in 
relation to a shield, which has only two sides, how much more 
natural is it that there should be differences of opinion about 
God, who is visvat6-tnnkha ? But these different views regard¬ 
ing God are not contradictory : they are complementary. They 
are like the two sides of the shield. All are based on truth; 
but each is an incomplete version. 

Now, the true conception of God is one in which He is 
looked upon as both transcendent and immanent at the same 
time. Sincere seekers after God need not be blamed, if they 
cannot realise this conception. Suppose a man is placed in a 
fixed position in regard to the ^ield of which we have been 
speaking, so that he can see only the golden side. No great 
harm is done, if he persists in thinking that there is no other side 
to the shield. If, however, he can move round the shield, then 
he can realise the full troth. We may say that he was not able 
to arrive at the troth on account of the difficulties of his position. 
Similarly although the true view about God is that He is both 
immanent and transcendent, still those who realise Him as mere¬ 
ly transcendent or merely immanent can be considered tmak&t- 
mans to the extent (hat they render Him service in die way of 
sacrifice of thought 

Sri Krishna now proceeds to illustrate by means of exam¬ 
ples how He is at the same time both transcendent and immanent 
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In this stanza, as we saw, Sri Krishna identifies Himself 
with the sacrifice and the various limbs of sacrifice. I believe 
that He is here particularly interested in pointing out that even 
those who worship the VMic gods with sacrifices are worship¬ 
ping Him alone. In the light of the wisdom of the jniXnin the 
means of God-worship becomes identified with God Himself. 
You may remember that ^il Krishna began his teaching with an 
exposition of the speculative theory of conduct, which goes by 
the name of S&hkhya. The soul, we were taught, is immortal 
and essentially different from matter) which is mutable and 
mortal. But it is in association with matter and this association 
places limitations on the soul’s powers of knowledge and enjoy¬ 
ment And the true interests of the soul require that it should 
seek to get rid of this bondage and attain to its own essential 
nature. For this, it is necessary to know the cause of the bond- 
age. Hence it is taught that the influence of karma is re¬ 
sponsible for the imprisonment of the soul. Every act that we do 
and every thought that we think tend to strengthen the fetters 
that bind us. The only way to obtain freedom is by destroying 
the effects of karma^ And this can be done, we are told, if 
we do our duties without attachment to their fruits. 

Every link in this chain of reasoning seems convincing, but 
it is only natural to ask: how is a life of unselfish duty to be 
lived ? Is it really possible to lead such a life ? It is doubtless 
an excellent thing to know what philosophical thinking considers 
to be the ideal course of conduct for us: but if ethical and 
metaphysical speculation places before us an impossible or 
impracticable precept) it is hardly of any value. ^rl Krishna 
therefore gives us practical suggestions. Within the first six 
chapters of the Sri Krishna tells us that there are four 
ways by which we can live a life, which will in course of time 
bring about the emancipation of our souls. One way is to do 
whatever falls to our lot as duty, without any idea of selfish gain 
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and simply because it is our duty. A second method is to 
realise with the help of philosophic speculation and knowledge 
that sanga or attachment is the sole cause of the bondage of the 
soul and then to overcome any selfish tendency towards attach¬ 
ment by the strength of our will. Yet another way consists in 
attributing the agency of all our deeds to prakriH. We may 
say to ourselves: We eat because prakriti makes us hungry: 

we breathe because prakriti compels us to breathe, etc.” If we 
believe that all our acts are due to the material forces which 
actuate us as embodied beings, then also we become free from 
attachment to results. It is only when we feel that we are the 
doers and the agents of what we do that we become attached to 
the results of our work. When this agency is attributed to 
prakriti^ any selfish clinging to the results becomes absurd. 
Lastly, 6rl Krishna points out in the fourth chapter that we can 
destroy selfishness by looking on God as the agent of all that we 
do. This last method, which Sri Krishna recommends in vari¬ 
ous places as the easiest and the best, goes by the name of 
bkakti-yoga.* To the followers of this path, even as the object 
of their worship is God and the end to be attained by their 
worship is God, even so, the means by which they offer their 
worship is also God. That is why Sri Krishna identifies Him¬ 
self with the means of God-worship. 

It is also worth noticing that Sri Krishna identifies Himself 
here with all forms of ritual, the more elaborate as well as the 
less elaborate. Sri Krishna says that He is the yajna as a 
whole, and then goes on to identify Himself with the various 
limbs, so to say, that go to make up the yajna, such as kratu, 
svadh^ and so on. I have already explained to you what these 
technical terms mean (pp. 205—207). The main point to be 
noted is this. He is the part as well as the whole. He is the 
end as well as the means of sacrifice. If we can understand this 
it will be easy for us to to realise how He is transcendent and 
immanent at the same time. 
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The first line of this stanza, where ^ri Krishna describes 
Himself as the father, the mother, tixe upholder and the grand¬ 
father of this world, brings out prominently the immanence of > 
God in this world. In the second line. He lays stress ois 
His transcendence. He is the holy one that has to be kwwn. 
And His holiness is obviously due to His complete freedom 
from the binding influence of matter, or in other words, to His 
transcendence. The dhk^ra, as we have learnt already, (p. 32) is 
symbolic of the peculiar greatness of God. The three VSdas, 
Rii, Ya/us and S&man, are not merely manuals of sacrificial 
ritual, they are also revelations of the true nature of God. They 
embody the experiences of great riskis, who were vouchsafed the 
rare experience of God-realisation. The holy books of all reli¬ 
gions reveal to us what those who have realised God 
have to say. 3ince the existence of God cannot be satisfactorily 
estoblished by either perception or inference—we have already 
seen that the eye of faith has to be opened in addition to the eye 
of reason, if we are to believe In God—scriptural revelation is 
necessary for the religious life. And it reveals us a God, who 
is not perceivable or inferable: that is, a God, who is not 
perceived in the universe, and who is not directly inferred from 
an examination of the universe, a God who is beyond the 
pr&krita pmpancha and therefore transcendental. 

513: wjH gifi, i 

sw: ^ ii 

Sri Krishna continues: “I am the goal, the supporter, 
the lord, the witness, the abode, the refuge and the friend." All 
these suggest that God, who is characterised in these ways, is 
above the universe, but is helpful towards it. When $n 
Krishna adds that He is the seat of the origin and dissolution of 
the world, and that He is the hidden treasure and the indestructi¬ 
ble seed. He suggests a different kind of relationship to the 
universe. We are led tb think that He is somehow closely and 
intimately connected with the universe and all the beings therein, 
that He is within the universe and inupenent in it. We will 
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do well to note again that Sri Krishna describes Himself as the 
indestrnctible seed of this world. As we saw last time, the seed 
alwa3rs dies in giving rise to the plant; bat though God is tlie 
seed out of which the universe grows, the destruction of the 
seed is not involved in the growth of the universe. Combining 
the two kinds of relationship herein suggested, we arrive at the 
idea that God must be both transcendent and immanent at the 
same time. 

By declaring that He gives out heat and withholds and lets 
out rain, Sri Krishna must be understood to refer to the fact 
that He is the source of all power in the universe. He is im¬ 
mortality and death at the same time because He is both the 
mortal, changeable matter of the universe and the immortal, 
unchangeable principle of consciousness that pervades it through 
and through. He is also entity and non-entity for the same 
reason, as we may well look upon mutable matter as non-entity 
when compared with immutable chaitanya. Or again, Sri Krishna 
may be understood to refer to the two states of pialaya and 
srishti. In the former, the universe is in an unorganised, un- 
difTerentiated state. In the latter it is in an organised and 
differentiated, but continually changing, condition. 

You may have noticed a number of apparent contradictions 
in this verse. Judged by^the standards of 'normal human ex¬ 
perience, what is immortality cannot be death, nor can the 
same thing be entity and non-entity at the same time. Indeed in 
the last three or four itbkas that we re-surveyed, we came across 
obvious antitheses, apparent contradictions in terms. All these 
are based on, and can be explained by, the fact that God is both 
transcendent and immanent at the same time. This is a some¬ 
what difficult concept to understand, and it is to enable u$ to 
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grasp it that ^rl Krishoa has been providing us with a series of 
illustrations. He has explained to us in some detail the charac¬ 
teristics of a God, who combines in Himself the apparently, 
contradictory attributes of transcendence and immanence. 

To sum op. Rightly understood, the whole universe is an 
elaborate revelation of God. The world of matter and energy 
is a prakriti of God. And the principle of consciousness which 
pervades it through and through, and constitutes its life and 
support, is also a prakriti of God. Thus all that exists as 
matter or energy or consciousness is pervaded by God. In fact 
everything from the stars and the planets down to stocks and 
stones, and from the thinking, willing and feeling human being 
down to inert pieces of matter, owes its very existence to the 
presence of God within it as antaryStmin. The relation between 
God and the universe is so intimate that not even a blade of 
grass can move without the power that it has derived from God. 
Indeed all the manifestations of power and energy that we notice 
around us are derived from Him. And thus because the 
universe is pervaded by God, and owes its very existence to the 
presence of God in it as antary&min, we may speak of the 
universe as God. The Ved&nta, as you are aware, looks upon 
it as the embodiment of God, who constitutes its life and soul; 
All this, however, cannot be understood to mean that God is 
confined within the bounds of the universe of matter and energy 
and consciousness. Nature can furnish us at best with only a 
partial revelation of God. In the very nature of things, the 
universe cannot, show us God as He is in Himself. The limita¬ 
tions of the phenomenal world do not condition His power. 
The fact of divine immanence does not impose any check on the 
infinitude of God. 

And so we must look upon God as being above and beyond 
the universe as well. He i? the source pf its origin uid the 
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calmination of its evolation. He is its support and refuge, its 
lord and master. We must not think that God is contained 
within the universe because He pervades it. The ink, which 
pervades a piece of blotting paper, is contained within the 
blotting paper. But the pervasion of the universe by God 
is of a different kind. While pervading the universe, He also 
supports it. It is to illustrate this tact that ^ri Krishna declares 
that the whole universe is strung on God, like collections of gems 
on a string. This again, however, is not a completely satisfactory 
simile. For the universe is not merely pervaded and supported 
by God, but is also contained within Him. We cannot obviously 
hnd a simile to express the peculiar nature of the relation of God 
to the universe, because it is unique. And the stray aspects of 
this relationship, which we may be able to state, may well seem a 
welter of contradictions. At the beginning of this chapter, you 
may remember, SrT Krishna says: '* I am the upholder of all 
beings, and I do not abide in the beings.” (IX. 5). God abides in 
all beings, because He intimately pervades them. He does not 
abide in them, because, being a spirit. He transcends them, and 
is incapable of being limited by them. And in one of the 
stanzas that we re-examined to-day, (IX. 16), you may recall that 
$rl Krishna identifies Himself with the various limbs of the 
ritual of sacrifice and with the sacrifice as a whole. That seemed 
an example in illustration of the fact that God may be looked 
upon as both the part and the whole* He is the antaryUmin of the 
tiniest atom as well as of the vast universe. And just as we 
cannot limit Him in an atom, because He is its ontaryamint we 
cannot limit Him in the universe as well. He transcends the 
univehre as surely as He intimately infills it. 

Hiat God, while being immanent in tbe nniverse, transcmide 
It St die same time, is the central teaching of the Gim on the 
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nature of God: and this provides a crushing answer to those 
impatient critics, who see in the teachings of Sri Krishna only 
a maze of inconsistencies. This teaching is indeed one of the 
fundamentals of Hindu thoughtj and is accepted in some form 
or other by all the schools of the VSd&nta. Differences of 
opinion there certainly are amongst rival philosophical sects as 
to the exact nature of the relation between God and the universe. 
Some look upon the universe as the indescribable manifestation 
of the wonderful power of God, some others as the embodiment 
of God, and yet others as the dominion of God. But all agree in 
looking upon Nature as the true revealer of God and upon God 
as the immanent and omnipenetrative controller of the universe. 
God by Himself is omnipotent and absolutely free. Nothing 
can limit His power or circumscribe His freedom. When the 
unlimited) absolute and transcendantal God becomes immanent 
in the phenomenal universe so as to be its internal controller) 
He thereby spontaneously subjects Himself to numerous limita¬ 
tions and conditions, which do not at all appertain to Him 
intrinsically, but appertain only to the phenomenal world. You 
may call this, if you please) the self-limiting or the self-condi¬ 
tioning of the Infinite. And such a self-limiting or self-condi¬ 
tioning of God is at the very basis of the existence of the world, 
which comes into existence only when He chooses to become 
immanent in matter and incarnated in His universal form 
known as vitvar^a* 

When we apprehend God through Nature, we are apt to 
super-impose on Him all the limitations of Nature) to which 
He has subjected Himself spontaneously and from which He all 
the while continues to be free. In other words, the transcendent 
God makes Himself immanent in the universe and yet continues 
to be transcendent at the same time. As a famous passage 
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in the Brihaddtrauyaka Upanishad declares: That is infinite: 
this is infinite. The infinite rises above and beyond the infinite. 
On taking the infinite out of the infinite, the infinite itself 
remains/' When I quoted this passage in the course of our 
discussion of the theory of avat&ras (Lee. XVIII), I tried to 
explain its meaning at some length* We are now in a position 
to grasp its significance much more easily. Reference is here 
made to two infinities, God as immanent and God as transcen¬ 
dent. The transcendent infinite rises above and beyond the 
visible infinite, the universe within which God has chosen to 
become immanent. In other words, though God has become 
incarnated as the world. He is greater than the universe. His 
intimate immanency in the world in no way contradicts His 
sublime transcendency in relation thereto. And when the 
visible infinite is taken away from the transcendent infinite, 
what remains is still infinite. Thus God does not cease to be 
God by somehow becoming the world. The infinitude of the 
world can take away nothing from His absolute transcendence 
and complete infinity. 

The same ideas, as you are aware^ are developed in greater 
detail in the celebrated Puruska Sukta. I hope you will allow 
me to quote again the relevant stanzas from this famous hymn. 

The Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a 
thousand feet” This is one way of saying that God is infinite; 
His power to know, to see and to move is infinitely great. “ He 
has enveloped the earth all round and risen beyond by ten 
inches.'’ He is thus both transcendent and immanent at the 
same time* All this—whatever has been and whosoever shall 
be—^is Purusha Himself. Moreover He is the Lord of inunor* 
tality in that He grows by what He feeds upon/' That is, while 
there is and there can be nothing in the world, which is not in 
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Some sense God, He is greater than the universe and is essen¬ 
tially different from it, being the Lord of Immortality. “His 
greatness is indeed of this measure: and Purtiska Himself is 
even greater than that. All beings are a quarter of Him and 
His three-quarters are immortal in Heaven. The three-quarters 
Purus/ta, who is above—He has gone up: and His one quarter, 
however, has come to be here below. Having then become 
all-pervading, He has penetrated into the living and the non¬ 
living.’' The teaching of the Purusha SH^kta can thus be 
considered to amount to this: that the infinite universe, which 
is intimately penetrated by the omnipotent and transcendent 
God constitutes but a part of Him. Creation then is an act of 
self-incarnation on the part of God, which, however, does not 
fetter His absolute freedom or infinite power in any way. 

it is in this dual aspect of Godhead that we must seek the 
key to unravel all the contradictory statements that have been 
predicated of God. Thus alone can we explain, for example, 
how He is the parts and the whole at the same time, or how He 
both contains the universe and is contained in it simultaneously. 
His relations with the universe are accordingly of a very 
complex character. He is related thereto both in detail and as 
a whole. As antaryd,min^ He is present in the atom, and makes 
it what it is. Simultaneously, He is the controller smd ruler of 
the universe as a whole, being the transcendent overlord, thereof^ 
How these two facts may be related and reconciled is best 
studied when we come to the study of the eleventh chapter. 
For the present, please allow me to draw your attention to the 
statement made in IX. 6 that " in whatsoever manner the air, 
which ever abides in the atmosphere, moves everywhere 
and is (unboundedly) grea^ in that same manner all 
beings abide in Me.” This means, as I sought to eixplaiii 
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to you on a former occasion (p. 188), that the abidance 
of the various beings in God does not affect their freedom. The 
transcendence of God imposes no limitations on them. 

The fact that God is both transcendent and immanent at 
the same time readily leads us to draw some important conclu¬ 
sions on the right course of conduct to be adopted in life. For 
the present I do not propose to discuss the question whether 
the presence of God as antaryamin in every individual and His 
supervising control over the entire process of the universe leave 
us any freedom at all. We will have occasion to deal with this 
question at some length in the course ol our study of the eleventli 
chapter. Assuming for the present that we are free within limits 
to exercise moral choice, we may try to see what sort of 
conduct is demanded of us by a God, who is both transcendent 
and immanent at the same time. As we saw only a few minutes 
back, the fact of divine transcendence induces in us feelings of 
awe and reverence, and requires of us worship. But this, by itself, 
is an incomplete ethical ideal: for it does not take any adequate 
note of cur relations with the world. And a fervent worship of 
the transcendent God is also apt at times to degenerate into 
intolerance in the belief that the Supreme Overlord of the 
universe cannot brook any homage directed to any but Himself 
This ideal therefore has to be supplemented by the ethical 
corollaries that follow from a realisation of God as immanent in 
the universe. Then alone will the record of history assume any 
significance for us, and our part in its making be made clear. 
We have to do our duties in life, because God infills the world 
intimately, and has to be sought through the due fulfilment of 
the humble round of our daily life. Our ethical ideal may thus 
be summed up in two words as work and worship. Neither 
worship unrelated to the facts of life, nor work, unrelieved by a 
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faith in God, will alone suffice. We must work in the stress of life 
with faith in God and without caring for the consequences that 
may result from the performance of our duties. In brief, we 
must do our duties, but dedicate their fruits to God. 

Such is the nature of the rOja-guhyat the royal secret which 
6ri Krishna expounds in this chapter. I hope that the digres¬ 
sion in which I have ventured to indulge has drawn your 
attention to the fundamentals of the teaching of the Gita on the 
nature of God. The foregoing discussion, when supplemented 
by a study of the tenth, eleventh and fifteenth chapters, can 
furnish us with a fairly complete picture of a God at once tran¬ 
scendent and immanent, working in the world and yet not of it, 
the overlord of the universe, the light of conscience and the 
guarantor of our moral freedom. In the next class, we shall 
continue our study of the ninth chapter, beginning with 
verse 20. 



xliii 

In the last da ss, we re-exanoined verses 13-19 of thi 
chapter, specially to understand how they explain the conception 
of God as both transcendent and immanent. Before that you 
may remember we were engaged in a consideration of the 
undiminished divinity of God in His incarnation as man. The 
study of this subject led us to see that niay^ or prakriti is 
capable of acting in two ways in relation to those who come 
under its influence. In relation to some'of them, it proves to be 
'divine,* while in relation to others, it turns out to be 
' domoniacal.’ When divine, it is seen to be the revealer of 
God to man, and when demoniacal, it effectively shuts out God 
from the vision of man. Those that disregard God in His 
human incarnation, do so, because, as we haive been told, they 
are dependent on demoniacal prakriti. But the great souls, 
who are dependent on the divine variety of it, become deeply 
devoted to God and bestow their minds always upon Him and 
upon nothing else. There are various kinds of great souls, who 
are under the influence of the prakriti that is divine. The 
nitya-yuktas, who form one kind of them, are devoted persons 
of ever>accomplished yoga. And they worship God with 
loving devotion. Bhaktiyoga is their means of attaining God. 
Another type is made up of such persoFis of wisdom as worship 
God by means of the wisdom-sacrifice. We learnt that these 
persons of wisdpm arrive at the knowledge that God Himself is 
the means of God-worship and God-attainment* They further 
manage to realise His peculiar greatness through knowing some 
of His characteristic attributes. The chapter begins, as you 
know, with a description of the greatness pf God. And the 
knowledge of God, obtained from a study of these characteristic 
attributes, makes that description of God fuller and more com¬ 
plete. Another kind, again, of God-worshippers is brought to 
our notice in the next two stanzas with which we commence our 
class-work today. The true conception of God, as we saw, is the 
30 
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one in which God is looked upon as both transcendent and 
immanent at the same time. But even those who look upon 
God as merely transcendent attain some good: and some of 
them are described thus; 

’EtN'TT: 'JfTTTTT I 

^ ^ g^F??rr i 

>5^ fRrrJw 55 «t^ II RUI 

20. The followers of the religion of the three 
Vedas, who drink soma and are purified of their 
sins, worship Me by means of sacrifices and wish 
to go to the celestial world of svarga. They go to 
the happy world of the chief of the gods and 
enjoy in that celestial world the celestial enjoy¬ 
ments of the gods. 

21, After enjoying the celestial world of 
svarga, they, on their merit disappearing through 
decrease, enter again the world of mortals. In 
this manner, the followers of the Vedic religion, 
who are desirous of attaining objects of desire, 
gain (only) the going and the coming. 

In these stanzas, we have, as RjXm5nujiicharya points out in 
his commentary on them, a clear, statement of the contrast 
between the VMic religion of sacrifices and the VedMntic religion 
of self-realisation and God-attainment. The expression, which 
I have translated as the followers of the religion of the three 
VedaSf' literally means those who own the three learnings as 
their authoritative scripture. In Sanskrit vidyd denotes learn¬ 
ing, and the word is derived from the root vid^ which means 
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^ to know ’: the word veda is also derived from the same root, 
and you must be aware that the VMas are held by die Hindus 
to be the divinely revealed source of all knowledge. Therefore 
it is fully justifiable to understand by the term trai~vidy(Xs-- 
which is the expression given in the Gita —the followers ot the 
religion of the three Vedas, You know that the real use ot the 
three Vedas is in the performance of the great sacrifices known 
as the sOfua-y&gas, and the performers of these sacrifices have 
the privilege of drinking the juice of the soma plant. What 
we have to note is that only the followers of the religion of the 
three Vedas are entitled to drink the sd^na juice. They are said 
to be purified of their sins. It is not implied here that their 
purification is due to their drinking the sdffia juice. Evidently, 
it is the result of purificatory ceremonies performed by them 
for that purpose. The drinkers of somcu who have got them¬ 
selves purified of their sins by means of purificatory ceremonies, 
conduct their sacrifices with a view to attain svarga^ wlxich is 
the celestial world of the gods: and Sri Krishna says that in 
so conducting their sacrifices, they happen to worship Him. 
Accordingly even the performance of ViuUc sacrifices is a form 
of worshipping the one only God of the I Manta, The sacrifi¬ 
cial worshippers of God, however, do not know this themselves. 
That is why they use the sacrifices only as a means to go to 
svarga. To go to svarga^ as you know, is a lower aim than 
to attain mbksha or the salvation of soul-emancipation. 
This lower aim of the sacrificial religion of the VMas is also 
fulfilled by God Himself. Thus God is the receiver of all 
worship and the fulfiller of all aims, which the worshippers 
may have in view, whether those aims happen to be lower or 
higher. Those, whose aim is to go to svarga, do go there 
after the due performance of the requisite sacrifices: and 
svarga is the happy world of the chief of the gods. It is 
commonly understood to be the world of the well-known 
Vidic god, Indra, and is conceived to be capable of giving 
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scope to unlimited celestial enjoyments of all sorts. Such per- 
sons, as acquire and accumulate punya or merit through the 
interested performance of good works in life, are requited by 
being sent to svarga after their death, so that they may enjoy 
in abundance all the celestial pleasures that are available 
there. That is perhaps the reason why the epithet punya is 
applied here to the world of the chief of the gods: and I hope 
that my translation of it as ^ happy ’ will be found by you to 
be satisfactory. The celestial world of svarga is often spoken 
of as a bhdgaMumI or a world of enjoyments. Evidently the 
idea meant to be conveyed is that it is a world intended wholly 
to provide enjoyments to those, who are fortunate enough to 
acquire and accumulate punya in their lives. It is an extensive 
world, full of the celestial enjoyments which are peculiar to the 
gods, and which are, therefore, ordinarily not available here in 
the world of mortal man. The extensiveness of svarga indi¬ 
cates to us the unlimited abundance of the celestial enjoyments 
that are available therein. Notwithstanding all this, svarga is 
an unenduring reward for the life of good works. The reason 
for this is that the punya or the merit of good works is apt to 
wear away in proportion to the celestial pleasures enjoyed in 
svarga ; the requited punya ceases to be punya and becomes, 
in fact, non-existent* The consequent gradual decrease of 
punya must, sooner or later, bring about its exhaustion: and 
when one’s punya becomes thus exhausted, one’s right to 
stay in svarga is at once annulled. Therefore all those who 
go to the happy world of the chief of the gods to enjoy celes¬ 
tial enjoyments, enter again the world of mortals, when their 
accumulated merit disappears through decrease. Those good 
people, who perform sacrifices, live interested lives, and are 
desirous of attaining objects of desire, are thus led to go to 
svarga and then made to come back again to the world of 
mortal men: the going to svarga and the coming back to the 
earthly world is all that they gain through their interested life 
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of sacrificial religion and good works. The highly enduring 
and valuable reward, consisting of the final emancipation of 
the soul from the bondage of matter, can never happen to be 
their portion ; on the other hand, they gain only the coming and 
the going. The inferiority of the VMu religion of sacrifices 
as compared with the VeJantU religion of self realisation and 
God-attainment is easily demonstrable and may be well estab¬ 
lished. Yet it is quite possible to make sacrifices themselves 
become the means of such God-worship a$ is sure to lead to 
God-attainment in the end. Thus, indeed, do the followers of 
the religion of the three Vedas worship the one only God of 
the Ved&uta. 

The tells us that there are others again who worship 
God by constantly directing their attention exclusively to Him. 
Before passing on to the next verse, which deals with them, 
we may note one or two points. It is worthy of note that the 
gods of the religion of sacrifices are merely transcen¬ 

dental. No close and intimate relation is stated to exist 
between them and the world. Accordingly, the followers of 
this religion are required only to please their divinities by 
suitable rituals: they are not commanded to live a life of dis¬ 
interested duty. Secondly, souls must come back to this world 
of mortal men in order to prepare themselves for salvation; 
they cannot attain moksJta directly from svarga. In a celebrat¬ 
ed passage, SaAkarScharya observes that mamshyatva, the 
condition of being bom as man, mumukshatva, the desire to 
obtain release from the bondage of samsdra and mahO,- 
pttfiiskdiraya, the helpful guidance of a great man, who can point 
out the way to salvation, are three things very difficult of attain¬ 
ment. Now, we may pass on to the consideration of the next 
mka. 
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22. Those people, who, not being (mindful) 
of any one else, think (of Me) and worship Me 
well,—the prosperity and welfare of those, whose 
attention is (thus) always directed (to Me), I look 
after and carry on. 

You know that those, who are always absorbed in 
have been called nitya-yiiktas : and the way in which they wor¬ 
ship God has also been explained to us. In this stanza, mention 
is made of nity^bhiyuktas : and these we have understood to be 
persons, whose attention is always directed to God. Because 
their attention is always directed to God, it is not possible for 
them at any time to be mindful of anyone else: they have 
continuously to think of God, and offer worship to Him duly 
and well. Otherwise their attentiveness will be at a discount. 
Nothing other than God can occupy their attention, for He is the 
sole object of their ever-wakeful attention. The people that are 
always mindful of God and think of nothing else, are, you may 
reasonably think, too much devoted to God to get on well in life. 
They cannot and will not attend to their own affairs: the promo¬ 
tion of their prosperity and welfare is left uncared for and un¬ 
attended to by them. Will they not suffer for this ? In reply to 
such a question, Sn-Kfishua practically says: “ No, they will not 
suffer any harm.” His actual declaration that He Himself will 
look after and carry on the prosperity and welfare of those, 
whose attention is always directed to Him, amounts to His 
saying emphatically that the uninterrupted devotion of such per¬ 
sons to God will never land them in difficulties. When God is 
the ordainer and care-taker of our destinies, it is the foolish man, 
who over-confidently believes too much in the half-truth that man 
is the architect of his own fortune. The care, which ^rl-Kyishua 
says, God bestows on those, who are continuously mindful of 
Him, may induce some people to believe that He is unfairly 
partial towards His devotees. As a matter of fact, God is not 
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merely the builder of the fortunes of His own devote is, but is 
the one builder of the fortunes of all persons, to whatsoever 
deity they may have directed their attention and devotion. The 
one only God of the Veiidnfa is the Father as well as the Mother 
of All: and all the deities who are worshipped by various persons 
and various human communities all over the world are included 
in Him, as He is the one centre of Power and the one Source ol 
all beings in the universe. This is what tiie next s/6ia says. 

Let me note in passing that SaOkarachSrya interprets the 
word ananyah to mean those who have' realised their identity 
with the Brahman,^ may also draw your attention to the fact that 
according to the commentators the words yoga and kshmia in 
this context also bear the special technical significance, which we 
tried to understand when we studied II. 47. As you may re¬ 
member, stands for the acquisition of such good things and 
advantages as have not been obtained : while kshema is taken to 
mean the safeguarding of the good that has already been obtain¬ 
ed. We may now pass on to the study of the next stanza. 

ws?rrs^?r?rr: i 

ii II 

23. Those, however, who, being devoted in 
love to other deities, and being also possessed of 
faith, perform sacrifices—they, too, without fol¬ 
lowing the ordered rule, worship Me in reality, 
O Arjuna. 

At the outset we may note that there is also another reading 
for ^ in this verse, and it has been 

adopted by the eminent commentators, SaAkara and Madhva. 
Personally. I prefer 5 to 9Tpr as *lPf occurs in in the 

next line, while the disjunctive particle ^ (but, however) may 
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well be deemed to be necessary for clearing a doubt which 
naturally arises. 

This stanza tells us that the worshippers of all deitieS) 
whoever they may happen to be, worship in fact the Brahman 
of the VSMfi^a, who is one only without a second. Since they 
worship their own particular deities with faith in their hearts, 
they are not aware that in worshipping them, they are truly 
engaged in the worship of the one only God of the VM&nta : 
moreover they are devoted in love to their various deities. The 
followers of the religion of the Vedfis worship Indra and other 
V^dic gods in this spirit. Their devotion and love are directed 
quite consciously to these gods and none other: and their faith 
in the efficacy of those sacrifices in bestowing on them the 
objects of their desire is both great and good. Still they are 
unconsciously worshipping the one only great God of the 
Ved&nta. Their worship of God, however, is not in accordance 
with the rule of abolute unselfishness, which, as you know, has 
been commanded with authority. It may be taken to be an 
order given to those, whose aim is to secure the salvation of 
soul-emancipation and God-attainment through the performance 
of redic sacrific^‘8, that they should perform them solely with 
the intention of securing that salvation and without any kind of 
selfish attachment to the various objects of desire, which they 
may bestow on the sacrificers. The followers of the sacrificial 
religion of the three Vedas do not obey this order and do not 
follow the rule of incessant Godwardness and absolute unselfish- 
ness, which is commanded by it. They have svarga and other 
such objects of desire in view, when they perform these sacrifices. 
They obtain what they seek; and God Himself bestows it upon 
them, although they are prone to believe that they owe the 
fulfilment of their desires to Indra and the other Vedic gods. 
While they do not follow the ordered rule of incessant Godward¬ 
ness and absolute unselfishness, they still, without knowing it 
themselves, conduct the worship of the great God of 
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VSdSnta, in reality. That the worshippers of all deities worship 
God ultimately and in reality, holds true not only in the case of 
Indra and the other VSdu gods, but also in the case of all the 
gods who are known to human history and civilisation. Reg*d- 
ing the sacrihcers, who follow the religion of the three Vedas, 
Sn Krishna further says, as follows : 

5r 5 W it ii 

34. Indeed, I am the enjoyer, and (am) also 
the lord, in fact, of all sacrifices. But (they) do 
not recognise Me, (as I am) in reality: hence they 
slip down. 

What we are told in this stanza follows naturally from the 
statement that the worshippers of all deities worship unknown 
ingly the one only God of the V^dAnta, Sacrifices are <:^enerally 
performed in propitiation of various deities, and with a view to 
obtain various objects of desire. Since by worshipping the 
various deities by means of particular sacrifices, the one only 
God of the Vedanta Himselt happens to be worshipped in reality, 
this great God has naturally to be the enjoyer and also the lord 
of all sacrifices : He receives the offerings offered in the sacri- 
ficeS) and is therefore their enjoyer: He rewards the sacrificers 
by bestowing on them their objects of desire and is therefore the 
lord of sacrifices. The power to bestow rewards is implied 
in the idea of lordship : this power belongs only to God. Indra 
and other gods are not independent bestowers of rewards : their 
requital of the sacrifices is only apparent. In fact, it is God 
Himself, who is the requiter of the sacrifices. But they do not 
know the truth and cannot therefore recognise God as He is in 
reality: that is, they are not aware that He is truly the enjoyer as 
well as the lord of all sacrifices. In consequence of this 
Ignorance, they slip down, That is, they err; and the error on 
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their part consists in the fact that they look upon Indra and the 
other gods as the enjoyers and as also the lords of sacrifices. 
This of coarse is not the truth: and the recognition of the truth 
that God Himself is the enjoyer as well as the lord of all sacrifices, 
does not entitle us to believe that He bestows the great reward 
of soul-emancipation and God-attainment on all sacrificers alike. 
It has been already brought to your notice that, through sacri¬ 
ficial worship, people get just what they want to obtain from the 
deities to whom they offer their worship. Even the minor 
rewards, sought by the sacrificial worshippers, are bestowed on 
them by God Himself: it has, however, to be borne in mind that 
He does not bestow on them the major reward of soul-salvation, 
when they seek only minor rewards. 

The modern study of comparative religion has brought to 
light endless variety in the religious beliefs of mankind. And 
a close correspondence has been observed between the nature 
of the religious faith of a people and the woitliiness of their 
civilisation. Further the comparatively higher forms of religion 
are now seen to have risen from the comparatively lower forms. 
Here, as elsewhere, man has risen from the lower to the higher, 
and the lower steps have always been helpful to him in his 
onward progress. In no society, however high its civilisation 
and however uniformly it may be spread, is it possible for all 
men to have the same kind of religious and moral realisation. 
Differences in the moral and religious endowments of in¬ 
dividuals there will always be: and these will necessarily give 
rise to differences in religious faith and institutions. Since the 
lower forms of religion can evolve into the higher, and since it is 
not possible to impose a compulsory uniformity of thought and 
creed on the whole oi mankind, we must allow each individual to 
work out his own progress in accordance with his capacity. 
This does not imply any blurring of the distinction between the 
high and the low in religion, but only the recognition of the fact 
that all worship the one only God, though all are not aware of it. 
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Sri Krishua says in effect: " I am the enjoyer of all sacrifices and 
the lord of them all. Every act of worship is directed towards Me, 
wittingly or unwittingly. But it is only those, who have realised 
Me as I am, who reach the highest. The rest attain results, 
which their faith deserves. ” The next veme makes this point 
clear. 

?Trf^ ft^srrrr: i 

^rffT ?rr^tr n \\ 

25 . The worshippers of the gods go to the 
gods: the worshippers of the manes go to the 
manes: the worshippers of ghosts go to the 
ghosts: likewise, those that worship Me go to Me. 

The worshippers of the gods here mentioned are evidently 
the worshippers of Indra and other Vedic gods. You are sure 
to remember that we have been told that the worshippers of 
Indra and other Vedic gods obtain svar^iz as the reward of 
their work of worship : and svarga is the celestial world of the 
gods. To go to svarga is to go to the world of the gods: and to go 
to that world is evidently the same thing as to go to the gods. 
You know that svarga is also called dSvadoka in Sanskrit: and 
deva-loka means the world of the gods. It is a world of celestial 
enjoyments: but as a reward bestowed on worshippers, it is 
unenduring and inferior in quality. It seems to me to be appro¬ 
priate to repeat here what is given out regarding the followers of 
the religion of the three V^idas in the two stanzas with which we 
began our work today: because the worshippers of the gods who 
are mentioned here are no other than the followers of the 
Religion of the three V6das, Those stanzas described these as 
persons desirous of obtaining objects of desire. And after all, what 
they gain in reality, we were told, is only the going and the coming. 
The worshippers of the Brahman, who is, as yon know, the one 
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only God of the Vedanta^ gain^ on the other hand, the great and 
ever-lasting reward of soul-salvation and God-attainment. 
Accordingly, it is clear that when the worshippers of the gods go 
to the gods, they obtain a reward, which is inferior and unendur¬ 
ing. It should be noted that it is the reward which they deserve 
to obtain. 

The next thing we are told is that the worshippers of the 
manes go to the manes. The worship of the manes of departed 
ancestors is a noteworthy feature of Hinduism, as it, indeed^ is of 
most religions. You may know that there are persons, who 
opine that Hinduism is nothing more than an elaborate system 
of ancestor-worship. In the manner in which Hinduism recog¬ 
nises deva46ka or the world of gods, it also recognises pitruloka 
or the world of the manes of departed ancestors. The reward, 
which ancestor-worshippers reap from their worship, is to go to 
the world of the manes of departed ancestors. It may be seen to 
be therefore quite true that the worshippers of the manes go to 
the manes. What the peculiar features of the pitri46ka are, we 
are not told : we know less about it than about the d%va4dka^ 
which, as we have been given to understand, is a bhdga4humi 
or world of enjoyments. We may, however, presume that 
those, who, by worshipping the manes, go to the manes, live the 
life of the manes in their world* 

Like the d&va^loka and the pitridoka, we have to think of 
the bfdit^loka also. It is within your knowledge that the word 
bhUta has more than one meaning in Sanskrit. This context 
clearly requires that it should be understood in the sense of a 
ghost: and ghosts and goblins are conceived to be spirits. The 
bhUta-lOka is therefore the spirit-world, as we may say. The 
worshippers of the ghosts obtain the bMoa-loka as the reward of 
their worship; that is, they go to the ghosts in the spirit-world. 
Such is the inferior and unenduring reward which they obtain. 
They deserve no higher reward, • because, their worship of the 
ghosts belongs to a low form of religion in which the high aim of 
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securing soul-salvation and God-attainment finds no place at 
all. * 

As we worship, so we attain. In further exemplification of 
this great truth, i^rl-Krishua says : “Likewise, those that worship 
Me go to Me.” The meaning of this is that those who worship 
God go to God: hence God-attainment is their great reward. 
And since God-attainment happens to be the culmination of that 
enduring emancipation of the soul, which is the supreme object 
of human pursuit, the worshipper of the Brahman, who is the 
one only God without a second, obtains the highest and most 
valuable reward as the result of his God-worship. This reward 
of God-attainment is further an enduring reward: it is indeed as 
everlasting as God Himself, because he who gains the bliss of 
God-attainment ever lives in God and is never compelled to 
return to the world of mortals. So precious and so enduring is 
the God-attainment of the God-worshipper. 

It is noteworthy that the true God-worshipper does not 
seek even the salvation of soul-emancipation by means of his 
God-worship. That salvation comes to him naturally and of 
itself as the result of his disinterested God-worship. If he 
sought it, his God-worship would become coloured with selfi.sh- 
ness and might not yield what he wanted. It is not intended to 
be conveyed that the great God, who is one only without a 
second, is never worshipped by people with minor selfish objects 
in view. In fact, He is often enough worshipped with selfish 
atmo by people who seek to attain various objects of desire, 
and their objects of desire are often enough bestowed on them 
by God, as the due reward of their interested God-worship. 
But what it is specially important to notice is that even the salva¬ 
tion of soul-emancipation should not be sought selfishly by true 
worshippers of God. Their worship of God should be absolutely 
disinterested; and the salvation of soul-emancipation should 
flow to them altogether unsought* It can flpw to them only thus 
and not otherwise. I believe you have understood now as fully 
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as possible the nature of the true God and of God-attainment, 
and it must have struck you that of the lour kinds of religious 
worship mentioned in the stanza, which we are now studying, 
the worship of the one only great God, who is without a second, 
is indeed the best. It is remarkable that the four kinds of 
religious worship mentioned here are recognised by modern 
students of comparative religion as four distinct stages in the 
history of the development of religion. Most of them look 
upon demonolatory or the worship of ghosts as the lowest 
form of religion and consider that ancestor-worship is the next 
higher form. It has to be said, however, that no causal con¬ 
nection is generally recognised to exist between these two 
forms of religion. Each of them may be held to be of inde¬ 
pendent origin: indeed it is so maintained by some* There 
are others, however, who are of opinion that ghost-worship 
precedes and gives rise to ancestor-worship. Both these forms 
of religion are found to be in historic association with all 
comparatively higher forms of religion. In so far as historic 
consecution is concerned, the worship of gods is considered to 
come after the worship of the manes of departed ancestors. 
Here also it is not possible to obtain any convincing proof to 
show that ancestor-worship is the parent of polytheism. Lastly 
comes the manifestation of monotheism. 

The worship of ghosts or spirits is now known to have 
been prevalent among the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Teutons, the Celts, and other European races. And of course 
it survives in some form in the faith of many Hindus even 
today. The worship of ancestors was known to the smriti 
literature of ancient India, and formed an integral part of the 
religions of China, Greece, Rome, etc. Now^ in so far as historic 
succession is concerned, the worship of gods is considered to 
come after the worship of the manes of departed ancestors. 
This stage is well exemplified by the religion portrayed in the 
Fdi&V hymns and the paganism of Greece and Rome. hiA 
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the la$t stage of all, the manifestation of monotheism» is of 
course illustrated by Hinduism, Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. 

Leaving aside the question of the causal connection in 
relation to the four characteristic forms of religion mentioned 
in this stanza, it may be noted with advantage that in the popu¬ 
lar institutions of more than one admittedly monotheistic reli¬ 
gion, the co-existence of all these four forms is readily observa¬ 
ble. In all such cases, care is invariably taken to see that, in 
their co-existence, they do not contradict one another. Hinduism 
is a noteworthy religion in point: and its remarkable synthesis, 
which is fully Capable of conciliating all the co-existing lower 
forms of religion found therein, is based on the fact 
that men differ in their powers to apprehend and realise the 
truths of religion. Sri Krishna has repeatedly told us that the 
least inadequate conception of God is the one which regards 
Him as both transcendent and immanent at the same time. But 
this does not mean that all other forms of worship are wrong 
or useless. There are, as it were, grades in religious realisation 
and it is alike the duty and privilege of those who have reach¬ 
ed the higher stages to help those who are struggling below. This 
requires sympathy, and sympathy is surely not bred by the 
conceit that there is only one true way of worshipping God, 
and that all those who do not follow it are necessarily con¬ 
demned to eternal darkness* Remember that Sri Krisbua 
holds that every form of worship is directed ultimately to Him, 
that He is responsible for all kinds of religious faith, and that He 
bestows the fruits which all types of worshippers strive for. 
That being so, what is the best way of encouraging the feelings 
of sympathy and helpfulness among men in varying stages 
of religious realisation ? Hinduism has tried to accom¬ 
plish this by placing together in the lives of individuals 
the comparatively lower forms of religion in close association 
with the worship based on the highest conception of God : only 
we are required to go through these as forms of the worship 
of the one only God of the VM&nta^ Such is the ideal of 
religious tolerance, which forms one of the characteristic 
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features of Hinduism, and which is fully explained and 
brought to light in the stanza which we are now studying. 

From more than one standpoint, it is a stanza of striking 
importance in the Bkagavad-gtt& : and I hope I have made 
its importance clear to you to some extent. We have certainly 
learnt from it the great value and worthiness of the disinterested 
worship of the one only God of the Ved&nta, This great God 
is quite easily accessible, so to say, to His devoted wor¬ 
shippers : and the process of worshipping Him in all earnestness 
and sincerity need not be elaborate or costly or troublesome 
to the worshipper in any manner. God’s worship may be 
conducted in quite a simple way by the true devotee. That is 
what we are told in the next stanza. 

’it ^ mm I 
mi ii ii 

26. Whoever offers unto Me with loving 
devotion, a leaf, a flower, a fruit, (or) water— 
that devotional offering of the pure-minded 
(person), I accept. 

We have been told that God-worship gives rise to God- 
attainment: and the doubt naturally arises in the aspirant’s 
anxious heart as to whether it is not hard to conduct correctly 
the worship of the great God of the Ved&nta, To such a doubt 
this stanza gives the quietus. Sri Kpshua says in effect: " Do not 
think that I insist on any impossible discipline from My worship¬ 
pers. All that I require from them is strength of mind and parity 
of heart." It is very difficult to perform the other three kinds of 
worship mentioned in the previous stanza. The worship of the 
divas has to be conducted in accordance with the sacrificial 
religion of the Vidas, If the elaborate and complect ceremoniftls 
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are not properly conducted in accordance with the details laid 
down in the Vedas the rewards sought lor lhereb> will not be 
gained. The Vedic story of Tvashtr is a well-known instance to 
the point. Seeking to avenge the death of his son, Vnvarupa 
or Trisirshan at the hands of fndra, he began a sacrifice for get 
ting a son who would slay the chief of the gods. Dining the 
course of \\\^yajpa^ he mispronounced the word fndra-satru by 
placing the accent on Indray instead of on sat}it. In consequence, 
Vrtra, who was born out of the sacrifice could not kill Indra: 
he was himself slain by the latter. Of the costliness of the Vedic 
sacrifices, which are said to hav<.‘ brought about the bankruptcy 
of many a prosperous prince, it is needless to speak. The 
rewards procured by the worship of ancestors and of spirits are 
fleeting: and the price paid in either case is not a light one. 
But the worship of the God of Wdanta, while promising the 
enduring reward of salvation, requires no costly offerings or 
elaborate rituals. A leaf, a flower, a fruit or ev^en water will do 
as an offering : it is only essential that the offering should be 
made with loving devotion and without selfish motiv^es. The 
Sanskrit word ahulmiy which following the commentatois I have 
translated as “ I accept”, really means “ I eat We may thence 
conclude that God accepts and enjoys the offering, offered with 
loving devotion by the earnest and sincere devotee. It deserves 
to be noted that the acceptability of the offering is said to be due 
to its being made by a pure-minded person (literally, one with a 
well-controlled mind). It seems to me that any one who offers 
anything to God in sincere devotion is bound to be pure-minded. 
You may remember my having told you on a former occasion 

that in relation to Sanskrit writers speak of 

This means that with the growth of devotion to God 
there is also a development of tlie spirit of non-attachment in the 
heart of the devotee. It might seem paradoxical, but it can be 
shown that intense attachment to God gives rise to non-attach¬ 
ment to objects other than God. The more complete the 
devotion, the more intense the spirit of renunciation. The mind 
of a sincere devotee may therefore be expected to be free from 
the ordinary human failings of selfishness and sensuality. This 
is due to the grace of God, which comes to him who seeks it in 
earnest. 

We have now seen that God is more pleased by the love of 
the worshipper than by the costliness of his offerings or the 
pomp which accompanies them. The next stanza points out to 
us the way in which such devotion may be practically cultivated. 

32 
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27. Whatever you do, whatever you eat, 
whatever fire-offering you offer, whatever you 
give (as gift), whatever austere penance you 
practise, O Arjuna, make that over unto Me as 
an offering. 

This stanza explains further how easy it is to worship God, 
provided one has sincere devotion. The aspirant, who wishes 
to win the love of God, is called upon to do nothing that is 
particularly special for that purpose. The work that belongs to 
the ordinary course of his daily life is itself quite competent to 
enable him so to worship God as to feel assured of the invaluable 
reward of divine love in return. According to the commentators 
two types of work are referred to here. The first two phrases, 
'whatever you do’ and 'whatever you eat’, relate to secular ac¬ 
tions such as labouring for ones livelihood, etc. The other 
phrases of the stanza relate to actions enjoined by the scriptures 
such as the daily or occasional sacrifices, penance and the like. 
Thus we see that no difficult discipline or complex ritual is essen¬ 
tial to obtain the love of God. A God whom it is so easy to 
worship and please cannot certainly be a forbidding divinity. It 
is His easy availability that is emphasised liere. The cultivation 
of loving devotion to God is thus seen to be easy to all earnest 
seekers. To make over unfailingly every one of our miscellane¬ 
ous and multiform activities in life, both secular and religious, to 
God in a spirit of true worship rec|uires the constant and con¬ 
tinued direction of our attention to God. We thereby become 
in fact nityahhi-yuktas. In consequence of this, God Himself 
becomes responsible for our progress and welfare, as Sri Krishna 
has already assured us. Success in the cultivation of devotion 
to God is thus dependent on God himself, for divine grace seeks 
the earnest aspirant. When he succeed-s^ love of God weans 
him from all other attachments. This is what we are told in the 
next stanza. 
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28. In this manner, you will become free 
from those bonds of karma, which yield auspi¬ 
cious as well as inauspicious fruits. And being in 
possession of a mind, which is imbued with the 
discipline of renunciation, you will obtain libera¬ 
tion and then come unto Me. 

Here the phrase ^ in this manner ” evidently means ** by 
making over all our day to day and hour to hour activities in life 
as a religious offering to God. ’* We have already seen that this 
kind of dedicated life entitles us to be known as nityubhi-yuktas. 
6ri Krishna here tells us that it enables us to become fiee from 
the bonds of karma, in as much as it imbues the mind with the 
discipline of renunciation. Let us now try to see how devotion 
frees us horn karma. We know that work in itself does not 
cling to man : it is the desire motivating the work that gives rise 
to its own clinging samskara in the form of papa or punya. The 
former is its auspicious and the latter its inauspicious fruit. But 
absolutely unselfish work, done without any kind of attachment 
to any advantage that may be gained therefrom, produces 
neither papa nor punya. It is the worker s non attachment to 
the fruits of his work that enables him to become free from the 
fetters of karma* ;\ccordingly we are told that devotion to God 
brings about the attitude oi vairdgya, necessary for the breaking 
of the bondage of karma. The more earnest our love of God, 
the greater its tendency to become exclusively alLabsorbing. 
The true and sincere devotee finds none but God as a fit object 
of his love. As he bestows all his love on God, there is nothing 
of it left to be bestowed on other objects. Thus imbued with 
the discipline of renunciation, the sincere lover of God can be 
said to ' enjoy life through renunciation as the well-known 

Upanishadlc commandment ’ adjures us. 

Bhakti is thus seen to^be lully capable of securing for mankind 
emancipation of soul and attainment of God. 

Let us conclude here our work for today* 
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In our -.tudy of the Hhagavad-glta in the course of our last 
class, we learnt certain characteristics of God, importing His 
peculiar greatness. These were given evidently with the object 
of enabling us to see how worthy God is to be the object of the 
love of His devotee. From the study of such a description of 
the greatness of God, it is possible for weak man to conclude 
that God is too great to be easily propitiated by him through 
worship, so great that His devotee cannot easily or readily 
approach Ilim. We learnt that both these conclusions are 
wrong, and that to worship Him and approach Him, all sincere 
and earnest aspirants are generally entitled. God is not more 
partial to one devotee than to another. Such a thing as special 
choice or partiality plays no part in the relation of God to his 
loving devotees. Moreover there is no consideration of any 
kind, which is calculated to exclude any aspirant from the 
privilege of adopting the religion of hhakti or loving devotion to 
God. So, ^ri Krishua says :— 

^ 1 m ^ ^ ii n 

29. I am the same in relation to all beings. 
There is none who is hate-worthy to Me : none, 
who is love-worthy. Those that resort unto Me 
with loving devotion—they are in Me, and I also 
am in them. 

We have already been taught to look upon all religions 
with respect. If they are all really complementary to one 
another, and are, as it were, so many steps in a ladder, it is clear 
that all persons must be found fit to practise the highest form of 
religion, which Sri-Krishua has been describing. In regard to 
the worship of God, there ought to be no difference whatever 
between man and man. All that is necessary is genuine 
devotion {^nsishta-bhajand), Sri Krishna says in effect: 
“Whoever worships Me with true devotion comes to live 
within My bosom, as certainly as I become enshrined within his 
heart. I do not care who he may be, in what land he has been 
born, or what conditions of life he has been accustomed to.” 
All are equal in the eyes of God in the sense that all will have 
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equal opportunities to attain the supreme object oi human 
endeavour—soul-emancipation. Note that it is not stated here 
that wise men ovjnams alone can worship the hij^hest form of 
Gt)d and attain salvation. In fact Sn Krishna promises in the next 
verse that He will not scrutinise the antecedents of any devotee 
with the object of blocking his spiritual progress with the record 
of hiS unregenerate past. So that any one, wicktd or virtuous, 
can take to the life of bhakti and attain salvation. 

It is only in this sense that we have to understand the 
statement about divine impaitiality. A great commentator 
raises the question whether God does not show favouritism in 
that He bestows His grace on his devotees and not on others. 
The answer that he suggests is that God is like lire, and just as 
fire wards otf cold only from those who are near it, and that 
without the least tinge of partiality, so too, God bestows His 
grace on His dev^olees as a matter of course. Another writer 
elaborates the point with the help of a striking simile which may 
he mentioned here. The sun’s light, he points out, though 
pervading everywhere, is rellecled well only in a clean mirror. 
Likewise the Lord is specially present only in those from whose 
minds all dirt has been removed by devotion. These similes 
might conceivably give rise to mistaken views in regard to the 
nature of God, and His relations with the world. For we have 
learnt that God is omni-penetrative. We have therefore to 
understand the similitudes in a special and restricted sense. 
Fire radiates heat in all directions : but distance acts to a certain 
extent as an obstacle to the diffusion of heat. So too; though 
light pervades everywhere, and would be rellected ordinarily 
from every shining surface, dirt is an obstructing force. The 
distance and the dirt are like the lack of devotion on the part of 
individuals. 

Thus the only thing required for the worship of God is 
sincere devotion. If we have bhaktt, moral perfection will come 
of its own accord. This is wliat we are told in the next stanza. 

W w. II II 

30. Be a man never so wicked, if he worships 
Me, worshipping none else, he must certainly be 
deemed righteous, for he is rightly resolved. 
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It may appear to many that the statement here is self¬ 
contradictory. The question may well be asked : how can a 
man leading a wicked life become absolutely devoted to God ? 
I grant that such an event is rare: but the possibility of its 
happening is the very foundation of all religions. A vicious 
man is not apt to look upon life in a religious light, and consider 
it as something to be dedicated unto God. But once he does so 
from whatever cause, he must be deemed righteous, for he is on 
the road to betterment. The idea is that bhakti has the power 
to overcome all evil tendencies. There are well-authenticated 
cases in the religious history of the world, which suggest that 
revolutionary changes of this kind do occur, if only occasionally. 
Every saint, they say, has a past, even as every sinner has a 
future and the statement is significant. We may take it that it 
is by no means difficult for even the worst of men to take to the 
life of bhakti. 

When hr! Krishna says He is absolutely impartial as 
between devotee and devotee. He does not mean that He makes 
no distinction between virtue and vice. Certainly He prefers 
virtue, but in one sense and one only, the virtuous and the 
vicious are treated alike by Him. Both of them are alike to 
Him, provided they are both devoted to Him absolutely. It is 
not that He puts a premium on vice, but that He regards impar¬ 
tially all His devotees, and does not discriminate between them 
on the score that one is virtuous and another is not. For the 
vicious person, as soon as he becomes a bhakta^ is on the high¬ 
road to betterment, and is soon bound to become virtuous. The 
transforming power of bhakti is well indicated in this sloka. 

^ ^ w: 5roi^??r«r \\ \^ \\ 

31. Soon he becomes right-minded and 
attains to enduring peace. O Arjuna, give the 
assurance (on My behalf) that My devotee is never 
ruined. 

^rl Krishna here elaborates the point about the transforming 
power of bhakti* Devotion unto the Lord leads the sinner into 
the path of righteousness. All his vicious tendencies are subju¬ 
gated by genuine bhakti. Now if we enquire why the vicious 
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roan is what he is, we will find that he is something of a crude 
hedonist. As long as he is hankering after the pleasures of this 
world,—and it is the nature of these pleasures that die more you 
seek them, the more you wish to have them—the soul can never 
have anything like peace. The desire to enjoy is never satisfied 
by enjoyment. It calls for more and more. That is why hedo¬ 
nism always fails. Now, when our hedonist, through the worship 
of God, becomes a —or as the commentators have 

it, a right-minded person—then he acquires the peace which he 
never had before. This is the promise which 6tl Krishna makes. 
Notice the expression which I have translated 

as “give the assurance (on My behalf).' The commentators 
explain that br! Krishna’s promise gains an added emphasis in 
that He authorises Arjuna to give the assurance, instead ol 
giving it Himself. 

Let us once again note that Sri Krishoa’s attitude is not one 
of indifference, where virtue and vice are concerned. The power 
of that religion in which you worship Sti Krishna as your only 
God, both transcendent and immanent, to purify the sinner’s 
soul and to strengthen it, so that it might not err—it is this 
power that is pointed out here. It is therefore never too late to 
be devoted unto God. No man need say: “I have lived such 
a wretched life till now. Of what avail is it to me to think of 
God so late in life } It may be that I shall not be saved.” This 
is ^rl Krishna's assurance to all who might feel like the Faust of 
the German legend, that their past had been so full of wrong¬ 
doing as to deserve no mercy at the hands of the Lord. Genuine 
and sincere devotion to God will soon make the worst sinner 
right-minded, and lead him on to salvation. 


Hr mi i 

32. For, finding refuge in Me, O Arjuna 
those who may be of sinful birth, women, Vaisyas 
as well as Madras —all reach the supreme goal. 

When dealing with the problem of religious toleration 
Sil Krishna does not disdain to deicend even into minute details. 
He is never tired of repeating what He has told us in other 
contexts. And this, I believe, is due to the fact that the great 
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doctrine of the harmony of religioriS is the special feature of the 
teaching of Sri Krishna. Social habits and institutions might 
lead us to make distinctions in regard to the worship to be 
conducted by men and women in the world, ^rl Krishna guards 
us against this mistake. 

Let us bear in mind the religion taught in what may be 
regarded as the Old Testament of our faiih, the karma-kauda of 
the Vedas, The path of deva-vrata, which is explained there, is 
limited in its scope and operation. Certain classes of people were 
alone entitled to pra( tise this religion and others were not. And 
even among the privileged classesj some had a higher standard 
than the others. Woman had no scope in the performance of 
that worship, independently or of her own accord. If she was 
to hav^e a position in the religion of deva-vrata at all, it must be 
in association with her husband as his dhannapatm. V^aisyas, 
though having a place in the scheme of J^'edic religion, were 
assigned only a subordinate position. Besides these, there were 
large bodies of people who were considered unfit to practise this 
religion at all. But in the religion of the Veda n/a, there are ho 
such distinctions as those mentioned above. Women have an 
independent place here: the .Madras, who were outside the pale 
of the old faith are now taken into the fold : and the Vcusyas no 
longer feel any disabilities in their position. 

These exarajdes show that all the ancient restrictions find no 
scope for operation in the religion of the Vedanta. It is thoroughly 
universal. Even men polluted in their birth can be saved by 
following the Krishija-vrata. The man of noble birth and the 
low-born man, the worst of villains and the outcast having no 
social standing—all these can take to the religion of Krishna- 
vrata, and attiiin salvation. This follows as the logical corollary 
of the very great doctrine of the harmony of religions. If all 
religions are complementary to one another: and if all the 
gods, who are worshipped in all religions are different 
manifestations of the one God, who is both immanent and 
transcendent: and if all the results, which all people in all 
conditions derive from the various forms of worship they go 
through, are results bestowed on them by the one God — 
then you can see that in regard to the worship of this one im¬ 
manent and transcendent God, there ought to be no distinctions 
of any kind between one worshipper and another, whether they 
are high born or low-born, men or women. Every one who 
devotedly worships this one God is entitled to the best reward. 
In other words, if you look upon religion as a ladder by means of 
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which man has to climb upwards from lower to higher conditions 
of self-realisation and God-realisation : and if this ladder is 
intended for the salvation of the whole of ma*.kind, as Sri 
Krishna puts it—then you can see that in regard to getting up 
the ladder no man can say to another: '' You shall not get up.” 
Every one is free to go up, and it is solely dependent on ones 
own self-culture, self-discipline, and power of self-control to what 
step of the ladder one climbs. We can put no limits to the pro 
gress of another saying: 'Thus far shalt thou go, and no lurther. ’ 
Nor can we shut off from the path any on the ground that 
they have no place there. All who are on the same level of 
religious realisation, and who are able to worship this one 
God —all these must look on each other as equal, wliether they 
are high or low, poor or rich, white or coloured. That is why 
6ri Krishna says : treat them all alike, and I call upon My 

worshippers to treat them all alike. 

II II 

33. How much more (easily) then the Brah¬ 
mins and the sage-like warriors, who are of 
meritorious birth and devoted to God (reach the 
supreme goal)! Having come into this world, 
which is transient and full of misery, do you 
become devoted unto Me. 

We have seen that all religions are equally valuable to 
save the soul of man, hut the power of religion to save the 
wotshipper will be seen more clearly in the ease of those in 
whose lives there are less obstacles to be overcome. In the 
case of a vicious man, it is necessary that the tendency in favour 
of vice must be modified into one in favour of virtue, before 
he is fit to attain the salvation of utoksha. But in the case of 
one in whom there is already this tendency in favour of 
virtue, there are obviously less difficulties to be surmounted : 
such a person will attain salvation more easily. Notice the 
epithets here—the Brahmin who is worthy and devoted to God, 
and the sage-like warrior, who is also worthy ami dev'oted to 
God. The latter is specially mentioned for the reason that 
being engaged in the $ictaal duties of life, he is more apt to 
forget philosophy, 

38 
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It might seem at hrst sight as though there is no connection 
between the two halves of this stanza. If we, however, 
consider the question for a moment, we can see that they are 
after all not disconnected, hiri Krishna has been telling His 
pupil that the highest goal is open to all. In the second half 
of this stanza, He points out that this highest goal is something 
worthy of attainment. The enjoyments of this world, 6tl Krishna 
points out, are transient. In addition to this, they have much 
misery hidden in their bosom. You enjoy the pleasures of 
this world: and very soon, your power of enjoying them 
becomes weakened. When this happens and the relish for 
enjoyment is still in your heart, and the hankering after pleasures 
has not left you—the depth of the misery that you will 
feel is easily imagined. This is really the ultimate condition 
to which all persons, who are hedonists, are reduced. 
Hence this world and all its pleasures are characterised as 
transient and miserable. The goal which the religion of Sri 
Krishna places before you is the goal of the freedom of the 
soul, a goal in which the soul goes back to its own essential 
nature as jfUmfmanda^svarupa, You realise the nature of your 
soul, and in doing so, your wisdom and power of knowing the 
truth of things becomes enhanced, as also your capacity to 
enjoy that kind of bWs^, which has no poison lurking in its 
bosom. Thus the condition of moksha, provided we have been 
given an accurate account of it, is decidedly superior to any of 
the attractions, which this world can offer to us. Clearly then, 
the goal is something to be sought after, and the exhortation to 
Arjuna is quite relevant. 

34. Place your mind upon Me; be devoted 
unto Me: worship Me: bow down unto Me. 
Having engaged yourself in this manner and 
making Me your supreme goal, you will come 
unto Me. 

The path of devotion is further explained in this stanza. 
According to a great commentator, the stream of onr thoughts 
most flow towards God, without interruption of any kind; it 
most be as continooos as a stream of oil. I have already sought 
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on a former occasion to explain the force of this well known 
simile (p. 139). Devotion, worship and salutation are mere 
aids to make us God-minded. That is, these help us to fix i ur 
thought on God ceaselessly. How w’e can lead this kind of 
devoted and dedicated life has already been explained. 

It is interesting to note the context here. The lesson 
taught to Arjuna here is repeated twice over in the course 
of the 67/d. It is to this effect, that the fears entertained by 
Arjuna as to his committing sin by fighting in the Great War of 
the Mahabharata are unfounded. Svarga^ to which Arjuna 
obviously aspired, is not the highest goal, which is to be attained 
only by worshipping Sit Krishna in the manner suggested here 
Krishna says in effect: 'T am the greatest God, both trans¬ 
cendent and immanent. I have no objection to all other forms 
ol religion being adopted by o^en according to their capacities. 
The position you hold is this—that, if you firdit and kill your 
enemies, there would he confusion of castes and you would 
go to hell. I do not say that this position is altogether untenable. 
There are persons to whom this religion of the fear of hell and 
confusion of castes gives the needed discipline. But this is not 
the highest form of religion, whose purpose is to realise the one, 
alLpervading God of the universe, and afterwards regulate 
conduct in accordance with that realisation. This is the highest 
form of life you can lead. Follow the advice I give you. Take 
Me to be the highest God: place your mind upon Me: worship 
Me: bow down unto Me; you then become saved. If you fight 
in this great war, and dedicate unto Me all the work you do, as 
stated in IX. 27 above, no sin will pollute you, and you will come 
unto Me.” 

This verse ends the ninth chapter, and before concluding 
our work today, we may as usual make a brief survey of its 
teachings. It must have been plain to you as we went through 
this chapter what it was that SrT Krishna meant Arjuna to under¬ 
stand by Raja Vidya and RO^ja-gnhya. As 1 pointed out to you, 
they really consist in our understanding how it is possible to 
reconcile the idea of the transcendency of God with His imma¬ 
nency in the universe. Once we learn God to be both transcen¬ 
dent and immanent at the same time, then it becomes easy for us 
to realise how everything proceeds from Him, and how for all the 
various changes in the universe, He is ultimately responsible. 
If thus we realise that He is not merely a transcendental God, 
away and above and beyond the universe, but also a God, who is 
near at hand, always working in the midst of Nature, we may 
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arrive at the principles by which our conduct in life are to be 
guided. We have to worship and we have to work. The 
necessity for worship arises out of the fact that our God is a 
transcendental God, who is the Lord of the Universe, above and 
beyond it, controlling and guiding the huge machinery thereof. 
We must therefore worship Him so as to please Him, and make 
Him realise that our lives are regulated in proper relations to 
Him. Again, because He is immanent in the universe. He 
naturally expects us to work in the universe, to do our part of 
the allotted work, whatever it is, high or low, important or 
unimportant. 

From such a view as to the nature of God, follows the great 
doctrine of the harmony of religions. For if our God is not 
a stranger to the universe, looking at it from outside, but 
is immanent therein, guiding all the manifestations of power, 
force and energy in the universe, it becomes essential 
for us to look upon the various progressive changes that the 
universe has gone through as the manifested power of God. As 
a sequel to such a conception of the process of universal history 
as the manifestation of the power and purpose of God, we cannot 
look upon anything that belongs to a past or present or future 
period, as being untrue or bad, as being altogether wrong or 
unsuited to evolve any good. 

There will he no time in the history of the world when all 
mt^n and women will be on the same dead level of equality in 
matters of power, thought and physical, mental, and moral consti¬ 
tutions. Variety in such matters has always been : and as long 
as there is variety in such matters, there must be variety also in 
regard to the way in which truth is propounded and acted upon. 
But if God is immanent in the universe, we cannot help looking 
upon all the manifestations of the power of God as valuable and 
helpful to the realisation of His purpose. Now, the question 
arises: are all these forces in every phase of civilisation worthy 
and honourable ? Are we to follow every form of religion and 
adopt every kind of conduct, that was known to the history of 
man in the past or may yet be conceived in the future ? To 
such questions, the answer is simply this. The highest concep¬ 
tion of God is the one in which you understand Him to be both 
transcendental and immanent at the same time. Worship Him 
and do everything as though it is done for Him. Dedicate your 
whole life unto Him. Then you live the best life. But do 
not look down on other forms of worship adopted by other 
people. To ensure this tolerance, it may perhaps be necessary 
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for you to introduce into the composition of your religious life 
all those other forms of worship, which men in various phases 
of culture and civilisation pass throuj;»h. Live all those lives 
yourself. But remember whether you adopt the aeva-vrata^ the 
pitrwatUy or even the bhuta-vrata^ you are still genuinely and 
really the follower of the the believer in the one 

God who is both transcendent and immanent Let other forms 
of religion be only an element in the Krishm^vrata that you go 
through. Regard the whole ol your life as ultimately Krishnar 
panhx. 

Yamunacharya, to whom I have drawn your attention more 
than once, sums up tht‘ contents of this important chapter in the 
following sloka. 

^ JTsrrc?TiTf^ i 

In the ninth (chapter) are dealt with God’s 
unique greatness, His undiminished divinity in 
His incarnation as man, the characteristics of 
great souls, and the special value of devotion as 
a means of God-attainment. 

This summary is thus seen to lay due emphasis on the 
importance of reconciling the transcendency ot God with His 
immanency. As we have seen, if one aspect ol (jod leads us to 
worship, the other brings out the necessity of doing our 
allotted duty in life. God is distant and yet near, we 
must not confound His immanence with finiteness, nor His 
transcendence with unapproachable remoteness. Secondly, 
we are told that even when God takes the human 
form, His divinity is not diminished. This can be understood 
only by those who are of a sattvika temperament, to whom 
prakriii appears to be divine. Those of raja sic and tamasic 
temperaments cannot understand this: to them prakriti appears 
to be demoniacal. Thus we are told that prakriti acts as a 
revealer of God to some, and as a blind to others. The logical 
implications of this doctrine are fully developed in a later 
chapter. For the present Sri Krishna has been content to make 
the distinction, and detail to us the way in which we might 
practise bhakti-yoga. For this it is essential not only that we 
should know the true nature of God, who is the object of our 
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devotion, but also the example set before us by the great 
devotees to guide our faltering footsteps. The chapter as a 
whole emphasises the supreme value of devotion as a means of 
God-attainment. 

The ninth chapter is thus a very important chapter, as it 
deals with the true nature of God, and the ethical corollaries 
that flow from a knowledge thereof. You must remember that 
the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters are, as it were, an 
amplification of the ideas contained in the seventh chapter, 
which is the introduction to the whole question of God, and the 
relation of soul to God. The ideas briefly referred to in the 
seventh chapter are fully developed in the later chapters. In 
the tenth chapter, whose study we will begin next week, you 
will find how the vague and difficult conception of God as both 
transcendent and immanent is brought home to our minds in a 
vivid and telling manner by a series of illustrations demonstrat¬ 
ing His special manifestations in the universe. 



CHAPTER TEN 

xiv 

Last time in concluding the study of the ninth chapter, we 
tried to obtain a comprehensive view of its teachings. We then 
saw that it taught that we must look upon God as both tran¬ 
scendent and immanent at the same time, and try to realise Him 
through loving devotion. The path of hhakti is the best way of 
approach to* God, because it is the easiest. It is open to all 
without any restrictions of caste or sex. Even the worst sinner 
(.an attain salvation by becoming devoted unto God. In order 
to instil and develop bkcikti God must be shown as both 
realisable and loVable. His daily intercourse with the world in 
pi! its intricate detail must be made plain to the human under- 
standing. He must be conceivetl not merely as the source 
ol all power, but also as the very ground of values, ron- 
troiiing, ^rmeating and penetrating everything in the universe. 
It is this task which is attempted in the tenth chapter, whose 
study we begin today. 

n \ n 

6rI KRISHNA SAID: 

I. Yet again, O mighty-armed (Arjuna)! 
listen to My highly valuable words, which I speak 
to you, who love Me, out of a desire for your 
welfare. 

Sri Krishna continues His address to Arjuna, and proceeds 
to give a brief account of His powers and manifestations. And 
this He later elaborates at the special request of Arjuna. You 
can easily gather what idea underlies this stanza. If you love 
your God, He will give you the necessary guidance to make your 
devotion serve IfUs ends. It is Arjuna s manifestaiton of pleasure 
and devotion that induces l^ri Krishna to continue His discoutse 
furtl^er. 
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^ ^ snw iT I 

sncirr^f^ R^<iir ^ ii ^ ii 

2. Not the multitudes of gods, nor the 
great sages know My lordly power. Indeed I 
am in every way the source of the gods and the 
sages. 

It is very diiTicult to know God in His essential nature. Not 
alone menj ljut even the gods and the sages, who belong to a 
higher order, have tailed to understand His lordly powers. I 
have translated the word adi as ‘source.' As God is the very 
source of the gods and the sages, they cannot know Him as 
He is. 


II ^ II 

3. He who knows Me to be unborn, without 
beginning, and the Great Lord of the universe— 
(he), among men, is one whose intelligence is not 
clouded (and through such a knowledge, he) is 
released from all sins. 

From this s/oia we must understand that true wisdom 
and accurate knowledge in n gard to God consist in 
knowing that He is both aja and anadi. He is unborn, 
that is, He has been Himself, as it were, the cause ot 
Himself. For to say that He had a commencement would 
involve the postulation of a time, when there was no God. 
And it is hardly possible to believe in a God, who was absent 
from the universe at any time or was born and caused. 
Being unborn and uncaused, He must of necessity be eternal. 
He is also the Great Lord of the universe. In the affairs and 
governance of this world, we notice men in various levels of 
authority and power. Now, taking the universe as a whole, 
there is no position of authority and power, which can be 
greater than that which He, whom we have seen to be both 
beginningless and unborn, holds. For it is through the exercise 
of His power and authority that everything goes on in the 
universe, has gone on in the past and will go on in the future, 
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Whoever understands this is declared to be capable of 
discerning the truth, and is said to be in a position to be freed 
from all sins. From this let us not rush to the conclusion that 
clear intelligence will alone lead to release from all sins. We 
have to take note of the context to interpret the Hdka properly. 
So interpreted, the verse would mean—if your intelligence is 
clear and unclouded, you can realise God as lie is: thence j^ou 
can understand the proper relation of the soul to God : this in 
turn will enable you to arrive at the right course of conduct to 
be pursued. You will thereafter live your life in such a manner 
as will in no way contradict your own appreciation of the relation 
of your soul to God, whose real and essential nature you have 
correctly understood. 

Human intelligence is one of the most inquisitive things in 
the world. The more scope you give it, the more it begins to 
enquire and work. Its aspiration to make the unknown become 
known never ceases. So once you understand the real nature of 
God, your intelligence of its own accord will force you to realise 
the relation between your soul and that God. Nor will it stop 
here. It will proceed to apply the knowledge so gained to 
determine the proper course of conduct in life^ 

So you can see how this knowledge of the true nature of 
God will lead you to freedom from sins. What is referred to 
here is not the mere theoretical knowledge that one gets from 
a study of books on philosophy to the eflect that God is both 
transcendent and immanent. This point will become clearer as 
we proceed. 

5# 5 :# ^11 » II 

»ir5rr ii ii 

4 - 5 . Intelligence, knowledge, freedom from 
illusions, forgiveness, truth, power of self-re¬ 
straint, internal peace, happiness, misery, exis¬ 
tence and non-existence, fear and freedom from 
fear, freedom from causing injury, the conception 
of equality among beings, contentment, the 
34 
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practice of austerities, giving away gifts, fame, 
infamy,—all these different mental states of 
beings proceed from Me alone, 

Sri Krishna explains further in these verses His sarva-ldka- 
mahesvaratva. If He is the eternally unborn great lord of the 
universe, then it follows as a matter of course that all the activi¬ 
ties in the universe must proceed in accordance with His will. 
He has the will and authority to make the universe move and 
work in the way in which it does. In particular, Sri Krishna 
points out here that the various mental conditions of the 
various beings in the world proceed from Him. In relation to 
what we feel, think, will or do, we always believe that we are 
the centre of power and action. I did it: but for me such a 
thing would never have happened.’*—this is a feeling which most 
of us, if not all, naturally have. We readily forget that there is 
a higher power than ourselves, which is really responsible for 
all that we think or feel or do. These two sldkas emphatically 
point out to us that all our activities, conscious or unconscious, 
are guided by a Source of Power beyond ouiselves. 

We are told here in effect that God is responsible for both 
the good and the evil in the mental conditions of men. This 
raises again the question of individual moral responsibility, 
which we have already discussed. It is not right that we should 
ask why weak man should be blamed, when it is declared that 
God is responsible for all that comes up In the mind of man, 
good or bad. For God is responsible for all these in the way in 
which, for example, a just k’ng is responsible for some men 
being in jail and others occupying honourable positions in life, 
while administering equal laws. God causes these things, but 
through the instrumentality of karma. If you do not take 
karma into consideration in relation to a question like this, two 
difficulties arise. The first is this puzzle about the moral re¬ 
sponsibility of the individual. The second is an imputation of 
paitiality to God. Why has God made one man rich and another 
poor, one man wise and another foolish, one man saintly and 
another sinful ? These difficulties cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, if we do not take karma into account. God is the 
centre of all power, and at the same time the individual is re¬ 
sponsible for all that he does. The doctrine of karma enables ns 
to combine the idea of the ovorlordship of God with that of 
individual responsibility. You can now see how the Lordship 
of God Is in riq way incomjpattble with either His absolute 
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impartiality, ar our absolute responsibility for the good and evil 
that we do. For our sins and virtues we are responsible, and 
God is absolutely impartial: still what we feel, will and do are 
through the power that He gives us. 

Let me note here that there is no unanimity of opinion 
among the commentators in regard to the meaning of the words 
bhava and abhnva. According to some, bhava is that mental 
condition of joy, which is produced by an agreeable experience 
and abhava a mental condition of de[)ression, deriv eil from a 
disagreeable experience. Another view is that bhaviXy existence, 
relates to the production of thought, while ahhova is its opposite. 

JTRw 3rr?TT W ^ %m: JT^rr: |i ^ ii 

6 . The seven great rsfus and the four ancient 
Manus, whose descendents these people in the 
world are, and whose thoughts were guided by 
Me, were all born from My mind. 

In the mythological cosmogony of the IWaf nnri the 
Putvllas, the question of creation is discussed in various ways. 
It is in fact a very difficult one. How this universe cnrae into 
existence, if it did come into existence at any particular point of 
time : what it was like before it did come into existence : 
whether it came into existence out of something which was in 
some other form, or merely out of nothing, because omnipotent 
God willed that it should come into existence—these are some 
of the questions which seemed to have puzzled the ancient 
thinkers in this country. Various answers have been suggested. 
It is said that (he whole universe came out of nothing. It has 
also been suggested that it came out of something, which existed 
before, but which was different from this universe. Yet another 
view is that it came out of nothing, which was nothing and 
something. The universe is also believed to have come out of 
darkness. God alone, according to another theory, was at the 
beginning and the universe was not, but He willed and the 
universe came into existence. This raises the question whether 
the Divine Will brought into exigence something out of nothing, 
a question on which there is considerable difference of opinion. 

We have had occasion to see that, in the philosophy of the 
V^ddnta, it is held that the material universe or the prakfU^ as 
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well as the purusha or God, who is responsible for creation, are 
both anadi. Before He created, the prakrti was in an 
unorganised condition. It was undifferentiated and anorganic, 
so to say. He willed and it became organic and differentiated 
into the universe that we see. 

Now here in the production of this organisation and 
differentiation, it is conceived that God brought into existence 
certain subordinate beings, holding authority under Him. 
Instead ot doing all the work Himself, the Lord delegated 
portions of it to them. Among the beings so created, the 
prajapatis are said to have been the earliest. In the Puraiias and 
the Mahabhiirata, they are sometimes identified with the seven 
yshist who are believed to be responsible for the seven mandalas 
of the Pg Veda. Here the seven rsfiis are spoken of as born 
from the mind of God, and I believe the reference is to the 
prajapatis —Marichi, Atri, Bhrgu, V^asishta, Pulastya, Pulaha ar d 
Kratu. 

Who are the four Manus referred to here ? The latter 
chronology of the Putaiias speak of fourteen Manus, each 
responsible for a period of time known as a manvantara. Com¬ 
mentators explain that the reference is to four ancient Manus, 
known as slivaruas—Svarochisha, Svayambhuva, Raivata, and 
Uttama. Their names are otherwise given as Brahma-savarua, 
Rudra-savarua, Dharma-savarpa and Daksha-savarua. One 
writer ingeniously gets over the difficulty by interpreting the 
Hoka differently. He explains that seven sages, four ancients 
{purve chatvard) and Manus generally are referred to, the four 
ancients being Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanstana and Sanatkumara. 
It has been suggested that while the prajt^patis created, it was the 
function of the Manus to protect. Following this suggestion, can 
we not take the four Manus to mean those who were responsible 
for this maintenance, one for each yuga ? You are free to attach 
whatever value you think fit to this guess of mine. We may also 
note in passing that some say that the prajapatis and the Manus 
mentioned here were not actually created, but that the sloka 
must be understood to relate to the mental aspects of God in 
creating the universe. It is not, however, essential for our 
purpose to prolong this discussion any longer, as it is of no 
material help in understanding the contents of this chapter. The 
general sense is clear. God brought the praj&patls and Manus 
into existence, and they are responsible for the detailed work of 
differentiation and creation. 
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3^ frnr ^siw; n va \\ 

7. He who knows truly this yoga and vibhmi 
of Mine will become attached unflinchingly to 
the proper course of conduct in life. (There 
need be) no doubt about this. 

Three terms occur here which are of some importance— 

in relation to Gocl> His vihhuti, and yoy^a as it appertains 
to man. VibhUti is a special ahd pecAiIiar manifestation of God^ 
which is not of ordinary occiitrcnce, and which reveals to us in 
some way the power, wisdom or beauty of God. i.s the 

relation of God to the universe, and explains how He is 
7oined on’ to it. If you ascribe to (iod the malicious thoughts 
ihat come into your mind and the vicious acts that you do, on 
the ground that He is the centre of all power, then you do not 
understand Hisproperly, in relation to the indivi¬ 

dual is really the course of conduct on which he is resolved. To 
determine the proper course of conduct) a knowledge of the 
vibhuti and the yoga of God is ^essential. That is why the 
knowledge is said to lead to freedom from sins. You will 
remember that when dealing with the third Uoka of this chapter, 
I told you that a mere philosophic knowledge of the nature of 
God derived from books will not lead to freedom from sins, but 
that it is expected to enable one to adopt the proper course of 
conduct, which will lead one to liberation. That is the point 
which is distinctly brought out here. 

There is another interesting question about this verse. We 
have to see whether the antecedent oi etam or ‘this’ in the phrase 
‘‘this yoga and vibhuti of Mine” is to be found in what precedes 
or what follows this stanza. Partly, I think) the antecedent goes 
before, and partly it comes after. Though the subject is 
developed in detail hereafter) in a manner it has already been 
touched upon. In the previous verse only the vibhuti 
of God is referred to. The seven rskis and the four Manus 
are the peculiar manifestations of His power among 
created beings. What He means by yoga has already been 
explained in ilokas 4 and 5* As we saW) this means that He is 
ultimately responsible for and the source of all power in the 
universe. This brief account however does not satisfy Arjona: 
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he pursues his questions further, and btl Krishna has later to 
explain in detail what He has already discussed in outline. The 
knowledge of God’s vibhuH and yoga, which is thus, sought by 
Arjuna, is important only as it bears on conduct: it leads to the 
proper unshakable course of conduct. This point will become 
clearer later on. 

RcSfT fvrr ii ^ ii 

8. I am the source of all: everything 
proceeds from Me—thinking thus, the wise men 
worship Me, their minds fixed in loving contem¬ 
plation. 

We have tried to see in the course of our study of the true 
nature of God, as expounded in the Gli&, that a knowledge 
thereof leads alike to the development of devotion and right 
conduct. In this and two or three verses following} the ideal 
devotion is described. From a knowledge of the true nature 
of God there arises genuine devotion, sincere and spontaneous. 
Notice the expression bhava-sanianvHa, which I have translated 
‘'with their minds fixed in loving contemplation/’ The word 
bh(kva here indicates in my opinion a state of mind characterised 
by true and sincere attachment. The devotion is not compelled 
by fear or any external cause. It is not formal, or intended for 
show. Please forgive me if I try to illustrate the point by a 
trivial example- Suppose there are two clerks working side by 
side in an oiifice, between whom some misunderstanding has 
arisen. Their relation will be friendly only so long as their 
superior officer is present. Such a kind of make-believe 
attachment is possible under certain circumstances. But the 
wise man’s devotion is of a different type altogether. It is 
described in some detail in the next stanza. 

i 

^ ^ II ^ 11 

9. With their minds concentrated on Me, 
with their whole lives placed in Me, instructing 
each other, and ever speaking of Me, they feel 
at all times satisfaction and delight. 
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Lei us think of a band of bhaktas. What they would be 
thinking and doing are described in this verse. They would 
altvays be thinking of God. Their whole lives would be in God: 
that is, according to a great commentator, they would find it 
difficult to live without their God. When they speak to each 
other, their only topic would be God. By relating their various 
experiences, they would be instructing each other. 

One bhakta s apprehension of God is naturally different from 
that of another. God is one, but men are different and the same 
God is apprehended differently by different men. For instance, 
the sun is the same, but apf)ears differently to different observers, 
when looked at through windows of variously coloured glasses. 
So while God in His essential nature is unchangeable. He appears 
differently todifferent bhak whose powers of apprehension vary 
from individual'to individual. When they meet, each will place 
before the others his own view of God. They will pool together 
their experiences, and will be able in the end to realise more or 
less correctly the true nature of God. Just as the various 
observers of the sun, by discussing their differing views on the 
colour of the sun, may finally understand that while the sun is 
the same, the windows alone are responsible for the observed 
differences. 

Speaking of God, the devotees are always said to feel satis- 
faction and delight. This emphasises the spontaneous nature of 
their devotion. Devotion which is the result of compulsion or 
fear will not be enduring : nor will it dower happiness on those 
who go through its forms. It will vanish when the compelling 
force is taken away. 

We may note here an interesting feature of the wise men’s 
devotion. Their attachment to a common object brings them 
together, so that each may communicate to an eager and appre- 
ciative audience his own experience of God. 

?r ^ ^ in o II 

10 . To them, who are constantly devoted to 
Me and who worship Me with love, I give that 
particular mental condition, by which they attain 
to Me. 
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This verse must be read along with the third and the 
seventh, wherein we are told that a knowledge of the true nature 
of God leads to freedom from sins. How this is brought about 
is explained now. Those who are bhaktas in the manner de¬ 
scribed above, are characterised as satata-yuktas or persons con¬ 
stantly devoted to God. You may remember the account given 
of the wise man’s devotion in VII, 16-17 above. Four types of 
devotees are mentioned there, the victim of misfortune, the 
seeker after wisdom, tlie hunter after wealth, and the wise man. 
The devotion to God in the first three cases is only a means to an 
end. The afflicted man will cease to think of God as soon as 
his affliction ceases. Similarly the devotion of the other two 
has as the motive force behind it the acquisition either of wealth 
or of wisdom. There is thus the danger in these cases of 
the means being forgotten after the end is reached : the first 
three types may kick the ladder by which they get up. But in the 
case of the wise man, the ch^ption is both a means and ah end in 
itself. He ha? no object to gain by his devotion. He feels it to 
he his duty to be a bhakta. He finds it to be in keeping with 
his nature, the nature of God, and his own apprehension of the 
relations that exist between the two, to be constantly 
devoted to God. His devotion is therefore unvarying and ever- 
existing. 

The nature of this devotion is further explained by the 
phrase The worship should be with love, 

spontaneous and uncompelled. Love, as you know, can never 
be compelled. True bhakti arises in the heart naturally and 
spontaneously, and not through any kind of external compulsion. 
If a hJiakta becomes devoted to God in this manner, then God 
undertakes to give him that kind of huidhi-yoga, that peculiar 
mental state, by means of which it is possible tor him to go to 
the Lord whom he loves. We must note here that an eminent 
commentator interprets the Hdka in a slightly different manner. 
He takes prlii-p^nrvakam along with dadd^mi. Then we have to 
understand the sense of the stanza to be thus—**T6 those who 
are devoted to Me in this manner, I give with love the buddhi- 
yoga by means of which they may attain to Me.” Notice the 
shifting of the emphasis on love from the bhakta to God, The 
point to be grasped is that God responds readily to the love of 
the worshipper, and is ever anxious to reciprocate it. 

Love, as you know, tends to bring together people, who 
love one another, If for instance a father loves his son, would 
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he wish to go away from his son ? So for such people as love 
one another, to be in the company of one another is a source of 
satisfaction and delight. The pleasure and the satisfaction which 
the bhaktas derive by constantly thinking and speaking of God 
resembles in many respects those felt by persons, who are in the 
company of the objects of their love. We can therefore easily 
understand how the sincere bliakta would seek the company oi 
God. So Sri Krishna gives the assurance that to such He gives 
the ‘?tate of mind by which God would be attained. 

The ybf^a or rule of conduct, which a man adopts who 
knows the true nature of God, is taken to be the bJiakti-yoga or 
the ydgfi of devotion. To one who adopts this rule of conduct, 
Sri Krishna undertakes to give that particular menhil condition 
by which he can reach God, freed from all sins. In this manner 
we have to see the connection between s/6h7S 3,7 and 10. It is 
not merely a knowledge derived through study that saves man: 
it is not enough to read a book on philosophy and understand 
that God is both transcendent and immanent. Through the 
exercise of will, you must force into your life that realisation 
regarding the nature of God, and live a life which is in every 
respect in keeping with the conviction you have gained. It is 
by living such a life that you become free from sins. Your 
intellect enables you to know the nature of God and of your 
soul, the relation between these two, and the proper course of 
conduct which is in keeping with this known relation. (vnly 
when we succeed in living that life, freedom from sins is 
guaranteed to us, and the assurance is given of certain God- 
attainment. 

We may stop here for the present. 


xivi 

Last time we saw that a knowledge of God as He is in 
Himself is capable of giving us freedom from all sins. It must 
not, however, be a knowledge, such as the philosopher derives 
from discussion and from the study of books. I endeavoured 
to impress on your minds that it is really by changing one’s 
inner nature that one can free oneself from the effects of sin. 
We saw how this is possible in the light of ildkas 3, 7 and 10. 
A knowledge of the true nature of God leads to devotion; and 
this in turn induces God to endow the devotee with that parti¬ 
cular type of mental constitution, which would enable him to 
35 
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get over his sins. Note that it is not that God cannot free him 
at once from sins, but He naerely gives him the requisite 
biiddhiyoga. Although it is ultimately (iod who enables the 
sinner to become free from his sins, yet it is distinctly pointed 
out here that, without the effort of the individual himself, the 
freedom soughtlor will not be obtained. 

In the next Hoka Sri Krishna explains how this peculiar 
htiddhiybga^ the mental constitution which enables one to 
change ones inner nature and secure freedom from sins, and 
which one derives by becoming devoted unto God through a 
knowledge of His nature—how this buddhi-yoga is given. 

»Tr^r w \ \ w 

II. Out of mercy to those (very persons), 
I, who am seated within their mental structure, 
destroy the darkness born out of ignorance by 
means of the shining light of knowledge. 

How is the darkness destroyed? Out of mercy to those 
bhaktaSf who, having realised the true nature of God and thus 
become firmly devoted to Him, are anxious to become free 
from sins, the Lord, being seated within thtir mental structure, 
within the home of their minds, endows them with the buddhi- 
yoga, which is likely to procure for them the coveted freedom. 
In the phrase atfua-bhava-stha, the word atnia is a reflexive 
pronoun, meaning ^their\ I take bhO,va to mean mental condi¬ 
tion. We must note here that the phrase has also been 
understood to mean ''becoming the object of their meditations.” 

However we interpret this, the point of interest here is 
clear. In our endeavours to obtain salvation for ourselves, we 
are told that God’s anukampaf ox mercy is essential for our 
success. This, it is unnecessary for me to emphasise again, 
does not in any way lessen our responsibility for our virtues 
and vices. The effort must be ours, although the grace of God 
is ultimately necessary to make the effort fructify. Neither the 
grace of God without individual effort, nor inadequate individual 
effort such as does not win God s grace, can alone lead us to 
salvation. Both are taught here to be absolutely necessary. 
Thus a knowledge of the true nature of God gives rise to devo- 
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tion: and devotion wins the grace of God, and induces Him to 
endow the devotee with the buddkuybga which leads to freedom 
from sin. 

The obstacle that prevents us from following that kind of 
life which would secure for us this freedom is the obstacle of 
ignorance, which mistakes what is perishable to be valuable, 
what is unreal to be real, and what is transiently blessed to be 
eternally blessed This ignorance has to be removed betore 
the proper mental constitution can be obtained. Now the 
moral perfection of an individual is largely dependent on what 
he holds to be the highest object of attainment. Some, for 
instance, assign that honour to money: others hold the pleasures 
oi the senses to be the highest ideal: yet others seek salvation. 
According as a man holds one or the other oI these opinions, you 
can easily understand how the moral tone of his nature will be 
different. It is out of ignorance that man is not in a position 
to realise for himself what is the worthiest obje<^’t oi attainment. 
When he knows this, then the moral tone of his nature become.s 
in keeping with his ideal. Thus it is that the promised bnddhi^ 
yoga comes. Then through the removui of the ignorance and 
the operation of the baddryoga, we can attain the highest wis¬ 
dom, and acting in accordance with that wisdom, become free 
from sins. 

The special manifestation of the power of God, which is 
noticeable in certain beings, is llis vihkilti'. and the intimate 
relation of God to the universe is His yoga. We must understand 
both, if we are to realise God as He is, however inadequately. 
Both are described in this chapter. Up to this ]ioint we have 
had the description of the intimate relation of God to the 
uiiiv'^erse. He does not work Himself: He is neither a miracle- 
worker, nor a magician. To those who are workers in the 
universe, He gives the means whereby they may work ill or well, 
as the case may be. If they choose the good path, they attain 
salvation. If they take to the evil path, they do not. In order 
to be able to choose the good path, the maya or prakrtL acting 
as a blind, must be made so to operate as to lead to the reali¬ 
sation of the God, who is above and beyond Nature. If the 
realisation is genuine, men will naturally be prone to serve that 
God with true and undeviated devotion, and this tendency will 
make them seek the highest wisdom. It is thus that God 
operates indirectly in the universe, without making the individual 
lose his responsibility and without making him a mere passive 
instrument in His hands. 
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Sri Krishna is further questioned by Arjuna here. The 
spirit in which the questions are put, as well as the change in his 
attitude, are worth noticing. 

— 

jfir <irr*T ’tMt wr: i 
t?rrarT II ^ ^ ii 

%sr ^ II H 11 
I 

12 & 13. You (are) the supreme Brahman, the 
supreme abode, the holiest (of the holy). All the 
sages, Narada the divine sage, Asita, Ddvala, and 
Vyasa say that you are the eternal, indestruc¬ 
tible Purusha, unborn and all-pervading. You 
also say (the same) 

14. I consider all this to be true, O Krishna, 
vtrhich You tell me. 

I have translated dhliman as “abode. ’ It has also been 
taken to mean light: and you all know that God is often referred 
to as the Supreme Light in the religious literature of more than 
one nation. 

Of the various sages mentioned above, the names of Narada 
and Vyasa are already familiar to us. To Dcvala, the hymns of 
the ninth mandala of the Veda are attributed. According 
to some authorities, Asita is the father of Dcvala. The general 
intention appears to be to mention the names of sages, cele¬ 
brated in the imti. 

Notice the striking change in the attitude of Arjuna here 
Till now, his position was that of a sceptic—a reverent sceptic 
if you will—storm-tossed on the waves of doubt. Sri Krishna 
does not lay the law down for Arjuna like an infallible authority, 
whose words must be obeyed without discussion. Responding 
to Arjuna’s difficulties, Sri Krishna has been explaining and 
arguing, trying to convince him more by force of reasoning 
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than by claim of special authority. By llii^ stage, Arjuna’s faith 
in his Master is almost complete. Originally, when he threw 
down the divine bow, Gai.uliva, his attitude was one of atter 
independence: but now it has changed to one of complete 
humility. Notice further that Arjuna cannot be said to have had 
anything like a direct personal conviction of the truth of what he 
has been taughtj until he sees the J Yvrvj:-./7/>a and realises for 
himself his place in the divine scheme of tilings. So this marked 
change in Ariana’s attitude is to be traced to the rational anu 
enlightened teaching of Sri Krishna, which he has been led to 
adopt on account of its power to convince. The enquiring mind 
of Arjuna has become humble before the greatness of the truths 
it has learnt, and is anxious to bow down before the auihority of 
the Teacher. 

^ ^ ST ^sTsrr: || ?» ii 

.Indeed, neither the gods, nor the demons, 

O Lord, understand Your manifestation. 

It is made clear here that all those who have realised God 
have done so in an indirect manner. The diriiCl perceptual 
realisation of God, in the way in which we realise the objects of 
the world, has not been jicssible for any one. For instance, I am 
manifest to you, and you are manifest to me. In that way, God 
cannot be said to be manifest to any one. So Arjuna says here 
in effect: ‘To realise You directly and perceptually, in the full¬ 
ness of Your manifestation, it has not been possible for any one, 
not even the gods, whose knowledge, though greater than 
human, is still limited. I feel that I have understood Your 
teaching, I have also tried to understand the teaching oi 
Narada, V^yasa and others as regards the nature of God. From all 
this my concliisi(jn is that the fulness of Your manifestation can¬ 
not be realised by any one*” This is, as it w'ere, the pitika lor 
the coming visva-rhpa. 

Some of you may wonder why the demons are also 
mentioned here along with the gods. It is because they are also 
regarded, in our mythology, as possessing super-human .skill 
and knowledge, though unlike the gods, they use these for 
selfish and wicked purposes. 

^WPtWTRTcTTTfT 3TS^hT*r I 

ijjiTTrsR II ?Mi 
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II ? ^ II 

15 & 16. You only know Yourself by Your¬ 
self, O Best of beings! Creator of all things! 
Lord of all things! God of gods! Lord of the 
universe! be pleased to declare to me fully Your 
divine, special manifestations, by which You 
stand, pervading these worlds. 

The epithets with which Arjuna addresses Sri Krishna in 
these stanzas seem to me to be significant. As you can see, the 
thought of the previous stanza is continued here. Having said 
that it is not possible for even the gods to understand fully the 
manifestation of God as He is in Himself, Arjuna goes on to 
point out that He alone can know Himself through unaided self- 
knowledge. We, however, can arrive at a partial knowledge of 
His nature by looking on Him as bhfttd'bhiXvana^ bhntesa^ deva- 
devajagat‘pati and punishbttama. Let us bestow a little thought 
on each of these epithets. Our logic and our observation must 
make us realise that God is the source of all beings; He is there¬ 
fore bhntchbkavana. In addition. He is the controller of them all. 
God is not like a magician, who calls up serpents that He 
is unable to control: or to vary the figure, He has not brought 
into existence a Frankinstein monster of a universe which persists 
in going its own way. So God brings beings into existence, and 
at the same time keeps them under control: for this universe is 
an orderly universe, a cosmos and not a chaos. Hence He is 
both bhiita-bhavana and bhutesu. Then, He is deva^deva, Go*i 
of gods. Let us remember that Sri Krishua has already told us 
that there is only one true God, who is both immanent and 
transcendent at the same time, and from whom all the gods 
of all the religions derive their power to bestow on their 
several devotees whatever they are in a position to bestow. If 
you realise that all the religions in the world and all the gods 
worshipped therein constitute, as it were, the various parts of 
one grand, divine edifice-then you can well understand that 
this transcendent and immanent God is the source as well as the 
synthesis of whatever gods may be. Next, we have to consider 
the significance of jagatpaii, which may be translated as Lord of 
the Universe—This enables us to realise that God transcends 
the universe as a whole. For, He may well be bhutihbhiXvana 
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and bhiitesa^ and yet not transcend the universe. As lie is 
jagai-pati, His power is seen to be higher than tliat of the 
universe. As an immanent God, He makes the various forces 
and beings in the universe evolve in the way they do. But He 
is not under the control of the universe: Me is also above .and 
beyond it. Lastly, He is piirushottavia. the best of beings, 
because He is all these and more. 

Thus these epithets show the way in which any one ca.; 
realise God in a partial manner, but. even wln'ii put together, they 
cannot reveal to us the fulness of His rnanHestation. So 
Arjuna puls forward a fresh re(juest here for more light. '"Since 
we can know You only partially and since You alone know the 
fulness of Your manifestation,' he says, "please describe to me 
without exception Your vibhfttia or special manifestations by 
means of which You pervade this universe. P'or by a knowledge 
of these, it may be possible for us to realise in a way the fact that 
You pervade this universe and yet control it. ’ 

Now what are these vibluftis or special manifestations of 
God \ When dealing with the theory oi the avataniSy as ex¬ 
pounded in the Giia^ we had to take note of the conception of 
vibhuti also: and I am sure you will allow me to go ov^er the same 
ground again in order to bring out the special significance of the 
doctrine we are considering now? fCf. Vol. I, pp. 32S-334). It is 
an old Vedic idea that the whole universe is an incarnation of 
God. In the famous Puntskasuktch the Supreme Being is con¬ 
ceived as having sacrificed Himself, and evolved tlie world out 
of a portion of Himself. This act of self-incarnation, however, 
imposes no limitations of any kind on the supremacy and tran¬ 
scendence of God. Thus it is God Himself, who has somehow 
become the world, though He docs not cease to be God on this 
account. Hence this universe is a proof alike o< His reality and 
power. Yet to the average man this fact is far from clear. Hut 
even he can grasp in a way the method of God’s working in the 
universe by considering men and things, which the world regards 
with admiration and respect, as above the average in stnmgth or 
power or beauty. Although not even a blade of grass can move 
without the power of God, yet the unequal distribution of various 
kinds of excellence that we find in this world can only be 
explained by looking on specially endowed things as being 
specially favoured by God. In other words we must consider 
that such things, as are possessed of any special excellence or 
beauty or power, have in them more than that usual fraction of 
the power of God, which is at the very root of the existence pf 
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every one of the innumerable beings in the universe. Thus the. 
Vedanta holds that God is the ground and cause of all values : 
and a refined sense of values is an instrument lor revealing the 
glory of God. Every one of our intuitions of value is due to our 
dim apprehension of the presence of God. The hero is a hero 
because of the divinity at work within him : and when we admire 
him, we are really admiring the power oi God. The higher the 
value and measure of his heroism, the greater must be the 
natural inflow of the life of God into him. 

In all the fields of universal life, it is possible tor us to have 
these special manifestations of the power of God. A great 
warrior or statesman, a profound philosopher or an artist of 
genius, all reveal to us, each in his own way, the glory and 
greatness of God. If every such manifestation is indicative of 
the power of God : if in every age and country these manifesta¬ 
tions are present: and if in every aspect of the working of the 
universe, we can see the effect of these vibhliiis —then we can 
get hold of a method by means of which we can apprehend in a 
way the manner in which God works in the universe. Of course 
we must not forget that these vihhmis alone cannot indicate to us 
the vyiipti of God in the universe. He is everywhere, and 
operates in the dunce as well as in the genius. Still only 
specially endowed things and beings direct our thoughts to God. 
By a study of the vibhutis of God, we realise His immanency 
more easily. Arjuna is therefore specially anxious to know the 
vibhutis^ by whose study he can understand the finger of God to 
be at work everywhere. 

^ n II 

17. Tell me, O Yogin, how shall I, who am 
always meditating on You, know You? In relation 
to what kinds of existence, O Lord, are You to 
be meditated on by me ? 

Here the reason for Arjuna’s request is made clear. Since 
it is impossible to know God folly, Arjuna wants to know His 
various special manifestations on which he can meditate. God 
is spoken of as yogin in this stanza in the special sense in which 
the term yoga is used in this chapter. It means the God who is 
intimately related to the universe in the manner describe above. 
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If we readydgi instead of yo^Hn, we will have to make the term 
qualify Arjuna: then it would mean ‘one who has adopted the 
rule of conduct mentioned above, namely, the bhaktlyoga^ 

^ ^ 511% II ? II 

18. Tell me once again, O Krshna, your 
and vibhnti in (greater) detail! Hearing this 
(teaching, which is like) nectar, I feel no satiety. 

Please observe that I have retained the terms j'O^s^a and 
viU'Uffin the translation. As I have explained to you their 
significance, I am sure you will have no difficulty in following 
the meaning of the stanza. 

In what respect can the teat hing of Sri Ki shoa be said to 
resemble nectarOne of the most noteworthy chara*'tcristics 
of the divine drink of the gods is, as you know, that it never 
cloys nor satiates. The more you have it, the more you wish to 
have of it. It is this quality of nectar that is stressed in the com¬ 
parison used here, Arjuna says in effect: “\"ou have taught me 
H great deal: still, I do not feel satisfied. The more Vou teach 
me, the more I wish to learn. I am anxious to hear more. Mot 
that Arjuna has been inattentive, nor tliat Sri Krshna has been 
wanting in clearness. On the contrary Arjuna is so fascinated 
with the lucidity and reasonableness ol the teaching that he wants 
to hear more of it. 

— 

STPSTF?!?!: ^11 II 

SRI krshna SAID; 

19. Gladly shall I tell you, Arjuna, my 
auspicious special manifestations, but (only) the 
chief (ones among them). For there is no end to 
the extent of My (special manifestations). 

It is obvious that Sri Krshna can hardly find it convenient 
to explain in detail all His vib/dUis to Arjuna, for these are 
?« 
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countless and to be found everywhere. So, just to illustrate the 
nature of these vib/iUtis, to bring home vividly to the mind of 
Atjuna the all-pervasive nature of the God, whom he has been 
taught to worship, hri Krshua proceeds to refer to some of the 
principal manifestations of the power and glory of God, as the 
world of Arjuna knew them. 

We may note here that there is another reading, 
for the phrase in this 

s/6ka. It may he translated as My divine special mani¬ 
festations ” and means the same thing. 

^ 1 | 1 | 

20 . I am the atman, O Arjuna, seated within 
the hearts of all beings. I am the beginning, the 
middle and also the end of (all) beings. 

Before beginning to speak about His vibhUiis^ isn Krshua 
deals briefly in this verse with His y6j:^a. The first line can 
be interpreted in various ways, according to the points of view 
of the different schools of Indian thought. But every sect 
belives in the antaryaviitva of God. So, if the line is 
understood to mean that God is the internal controller of all the 
beings in the universe, we interpret the Ubka accurately enough 
and avoid sectarian controversies. 

Srshti^ creation, stiti^ maintenance, and laya^ destruction, 
are the three aspects of the evolution of the universe. Since 
iiri Krshua declares here that He is responsible for all the three, 
this sloba can be regarded as summarising the whole of t\iQ yoj^a 
of God in relation to the universe. He says in effect: am so 

intimately related to the universe and I so interpenetrate it that 
I am everywhere immanent in it. The whole universe works 
and operates under the impulse I give to it. Without Me, not 
even a blade of grass can move.” So the creation of beings, 
their maintenance and destruction are all the results of the power 
of God working in the universe. Thus the SdLhkhya view that 
the material universe is in itself responsible for all its evolu¬ 
tionary modifications is rejected. The material prakrti evolves, 
but not through any power possessed by it. It does so only 
under the power and impulse given to it by God. He is in the 
prakrti and the power it has is His. 
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From the next sloka onwards Sri Krshi.ia describes His 
vidkSUis. 

jnprrarnrf II n 

21 . Among the Adityas, I am Vishnu. 
Among things possessed of light, (I am) the bril 
liant sun. Among tho Maruts, I am Marichi. 
Among the luminous bodies, (which become 
visible in the sky during the night), I (am) the 
moon. 

Commencing from this slOku, till almost the end of this 
chapter, we have a series of statements of identity, in which SrT 
Krshoa identifies Himselt with various persons and objects. 
These ^grammatical equations’ can be roughly divided into two 
classes—those in which ideniily is established with an out¬ 
standing member of a class, and ibf^se in which some special 
excd^ence of an individual is declared to he Clod HirnscH. In 
no case, however, cm the Equation’ prove anything like absolute 
identity between its component terms. Every vibhuti is an aid 
to.meditaU^^^^ a s pec ial revelation of the po'ver of God, As such, 
we may regard it as possessing an unusual amount of the divine 
afflatus: we can, if we are so minded, say that it reminds us most 
vividly of God of all the members of its class. This then is the 
basis on which these statements of identity rest: they do not nega¬ 
tive the conception of Grod being omnipenetrative : they merely 
emphasise that He is present in some things in a special and 
particular sense. Bearing tliis in mind we may proceed to the 
study of the particular riMtV/s mentioned in this stanza. 

In a sense all the gods can be called Adityas, as they are ail 
the sons of Aditi. However, we must note that the thirty-three 
gods of the Vedic pantheon are sometimes classified into twelve 
Adityas, eleven Rudras, eight Vasus and the two Asvins. The 
twelve Adityas are called Dhatr, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuua, Indra, 
Vivasvat, Poshan, Parjanya, Amsa, Bhaga, Tvashtr and Vishxm. 
The Purdnas make them the twelve suns shining during the 
twelve months of the year, one for each month. In the 
VedUy however, the Adityas are usually referred to as seven, and 
occasionally as eight in number. There is no ne<?d, however, to 
enter into a discussion on the Adityas now : suffice it to know 
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that ia the MahabhSirata and in a wide range of our sacred 
literature, Vishuu is regarded as the chief among the Adityas. 
Hence iSri Krshua identifies Himself with Vishuu among the 
Adityas. 

The Maruts in Vedic mythology were the friends and allies 
of Indra in his fight against Vrtra. They are storm-gods and 
are supposed to represent the power in the storm. Of these 
Marichi is the chief. 

There is yet another point to be noted in reference to this 
verse. The original for what has been translated as “ among the 
luminous bodies, which become visible during the night in the 
sky’* is the genitive plural of the word nakshatra. This 
generally means a star and more particularly a lunar asterism. 
The moon cannot be included in either of these categories. 
Hence the translation here given appears to me to convey the 
sense intended. 

iRasrr^ ii ii 

lit. Among the Vedas, I am the Sama-Vkla. 
1 am Indra among the gods. Among the indriyas, 
I am manas. I am consciousness in all beings. 

Why the SiXma- Veda is here considered the most important 
among the Vedas Is a question on which there is considerable 
difference of opinion. In the Pur(l7ias it is often declared 
that both Siva and Vishnu are fond of listening to the music of 
the S0,ma’ VMa. You must all be aware of the story of Ravana 
pleasing Siva by chanting the Saman-ver^k^s. Perhaps, this 
Vi^da is considered important as it combines music with 
meaning* 

Indra, as you know, is the chief among the Vedic gods. It 
would be more correct to say that in the course of the history of 
the Vl^dic religion, Indra became the chief among the gods. We 
are not here concerned with the histoiy of Indra’s rise to 
popularity. He had become the ruler of the gods by the time 
the was taught: and very naturally he is looked on as one 
of the vibAUtis of Krshua. 

The word indriya is usually translated as ^sense’ or ^organ 
of perception.* This, however, does not convey the exact force 
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of the Sanskrit original. I have therefore deemed it best to 
allow the word to remain as such in the translation, and make 
its meaning clear by explanation. In Sanskrit psychology 
eleven indriyas are enumerated. We have first the five 
organs of perception, jnamndriyas, -eye, ear, nose, tongue 
and skin. Then there are the five karviendriyiu or 
organs of action, the larynx, hands, legs, e'j. Besules these, 
there is manas or antalj karaua. the faculty of attention. The 
karm^ndriyas are regarded as working under the influence of the 
jnanendriyas^ that in turn ate controlled by the mnnas. Let us 
try to understand what is implied in this by analysing any one 
of our acts.. To do anything our will must be effective: and for 
this, we must see, perceive und feel. I believe I have once before 
explained how the presence of sugar induces us to act. {Vo\. I, p, 
291.) We see it, examine it and juit a little in our mouths. It 
tastes sweet: -whence vve want more. So first of all we see and 
perceive a thing: then find out that it is pleasant or unpleasant 
in relation to us : finally, desiring more and more ol the agreeable 
things and less and less of the disagreeable things, we direct our 
actions so as to fulfil this object. In order that our karmendriyas 
may work, our juanetidriyas must have produced beforehand 
their effect. Our organs work in relation to various things, and 
the way in which they work is determined by the agreeableness 
or the disagreeableness of the things. Now, the capacity of the 
jnanendriyas to feel this, is determined by tnanas or the faculty 
of attention. Place before an absent-minded man the most deli¬ 
cious food. How much of the sweetness of the food will he 
relish ? Unless the faculty of attention is directed to the parti¬ 
cular organ of sense, which is in operation for the time being, the 
sensation produced cannot be well realised. And unless you 
feel the agreeableness or disagreeablentss ol the thing that you 
perceive, the organs of action will not work. Thus the kar- 
mendriyas are dependent on the jhamndriyas^ and these in turn 
are dependent on the manas. From all this, it is obvious that 
manas is the most important indriya, and Sri Kjshua identifies 
Himself with it accordingly. 


We have had occasion to analyse the concept of conscious¬ 
ness as known to the Vedanta, (Vol. I, pp. 76-78) Without 
covering the same ground again, we can briefly note here that 
it is the principle of consciousness that makes us conscious of our 
own existence and of the things around us. Obviously therefore 
it is the best element in the constitution of beings. 
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»TnrWliT II ^ II 

23. I am Sankara among the Rudras, Kubera 
among the Yakshas and the Rakshasas, I am 
the holy Fire among the Vasus, and the Meru 
among mountains having beautiful peaks. 

When dealing with the Adityas, I spoke to you about a 
classification of the VMic gods, which is sonoietimes adopted, 
according to which \vc have Iwelv^e Adityas, eleven Rudras, eight 
Vasus, and two Asvins. Sri Krshua appears to identify Himself 
here with the chief among these Rudras. We may note in passing 
that originally in the Veda, the Rudras appear to be synony¬ 
mous with the Maruts, though later they were considered as a 
separate group of gods. 

The Yakshas are certain superhuman beings, inferior to the 
gods, and regarded traditionally as the attendants of Kubera, 
the god of wealth. It is worthy of note that Kubera is spoken 
of here as the Lord both of the Yakshas and the Riikshasas, In 
the yiuh(ibh(]i,rafa itself we find mention of a Rrikshasa retinue to 
Kubera: and we may remember that Ravaoa was the brother 
of Kubera. 

The Vasus were a group of Vhiic deities, whose names are 
differently given by later authorities. ()f these gods, Agni or 
the god of fire, is the chief. 

In the cosomogony of the PfiranaSf the Meru is a golden 
mountain, which is the abode of the gods. Round it, the sun, 
the moon and all the other celestial bodies move. It is not 
necessary that we should consider this to be true. But if such 
a mountain did exist, it would . obviously be the most beautiful. 
It we want to realise for ourselves the power and glory of God, 
we have merely to call to mind the beautiful description of the 
Msru, as given in the Puranas, Will not such a grand, magni¬ 
ficent mountain lead us to think of God and meditate upon 
Him ? Please note here that the Meru is referred to as the chief 
among sikharins in the original. The word sikharin generally 
refers to a mountain, and literally means ‘one having a peak.’ 
I have the authority of an eminent commentator for regarding 
the class to which the Meru is assigned as consisting of mountains 
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having beautiful peaks: for soon you will find a reference to 
the Himalayas, as the best among the mountains 

Kindly allow me to finish here our work for to-day. 


xlvii 

Last time we were study.ng Srf Ki shna s descriptinn of 
His special and peculiar maniiestations, through which it would 
bo possible for us, <'ommon men, to realise how God operates 
in the universe. The same discussion is continued till almost 
the end of this chapter. 

^ ^[f fsrH: ’rnl f I 

mm: ii rv ii 

24. And know Me, O Arjuna, to be Brhas- 
pati, the chief among prie‘?ts, Among leaders of 
armies, I am Skanda. I am the ocean among 
reservoirs of water. 

The pnrddhas is the priest whom the k»ng is expected to 
consult on all matters of importance and have before him always. 
This gives us an idea of the relations that ought to exist between 
religion and slate policy. The king rules, having the authority 
of religion placed before him. Among the priests, Briiaspati is 
considered to be the best, as he is the priest of the gods and 
famous for his learning and wisdom. 

Skanda^ as you know, is Subramauya, famous for his victory 
over Tilrakasura. The story of this fight is related iu many of 
the Puritnas^ and forms also the subject of the later part of 
Kalidasa’s Kumara-smnbhava. 

A saras is a lake or some big sheet of standing water. The 
sea is obviously the greatest among all the reservoirs of water. 

?n|Rf 11 R'a 11 

25. Among the great sages, I am Bhrgu. 
4 niong words, I am the single syllable (om). I 
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am japa-yajna among acts of worship, and the 
Himalayas among immovable objects. 

Bhrgu is mythologically conceived as light, and light is 
regarded as the first among created things in the universe. This 
is one possible interpretation. He is also one of the famous 
seven sages. Please note that Bhrgu is spoken of here as the 
chief among the great sages (maharshis), and that soon you 
will come across a mention of Narada as the chief among the 
divine sages. 

The value and meaning of the Onkara have already been 
referred to, when we were dealing with a verse in the seventh 
chapter, wherein Sri Krshna declares that He is the pranava in 
the Vedas, (cf. supra 32-33). I then tried to explain why it 
is made to signify the highest harmonisation and unity, which 
are predicable about God. 

The word,is generally used in the in the sense 
of an act of worship. It does not mean any particular form of 
sacrifice. Most of you know what japa is and how difficult it is 
to practise it. Briefly, japa is silent meditation : we perform a 
japa when muttering inaudibly, we go through a formula 
known as a mantra* In this process the mind is concentrated on 
the object of meditation, as the mantra always has a meaning in 
connection with the object of meditation. Now, the japa-yajna 
is considered the most eliicacious as well as the most difficult of 
all forms of worship—efficacious, because it develops our 
powers of concentration, and difficult, because it requires us to 
rise above temptation and distraction. Consequently Sri 
Krshua identifies Himsell with the japa-yajna. 

Of the greatness and the glory of the Himalayas, it is not 
necessary for me to speak. It is the biggest range of mountains 
in the world: its vast length inspired a great poet to describe it 
as the mepsuring rod of the world, as he knew it. So, if in this 
world anything may be deemed to be firmly fixed, and difficult 
to move, it is the Himalayan range. No wonder that Sri Krshna 
identifies Himself with it. 

iTswkr || ii 

26. I am Asvattha among trees of all kinds, 
an 4 Narada among the divine sages. (I am) 
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Chitrarata among,the Gandharvas and the silent¬ 
ly meditative Kapila among the Siddhas. 

The Asvattha, or the Ficus ReligiosUy as the botanist*? 
call it, is a tree, which is important only from a purely religious 
standpoint. It is not famous for flower or fruit or even for its 
leaves. In the Puninas, it is regarded as the home of the 
Trimnrtis, Its importance dates, perhaps, from the Vedic 
limes, when it was used to produt e fire by friction along with 
the ^ami tree. Soon, you wil- see from the Gita itself that it 
is used as a simile in connection with great truths of 
philosophy and religion. 

Yot 3 have all heard of Narada, and it is surely unnecessary 
for me to speak to you about his gre^at fame. His devotion to 
God is celebrated throughout the bhakti literature of our 
country. Please observe that Narada is here looked on as the 
greatest of the sages known among the gods, in coutradistiuc- 
iion to Bhrgu, the chief among the ntaJiors his. 

It is rather difficult to understand who the Gandharvas 
were The conception of a Gandharva diifers consider¬ 

ably from the later views. In the Puranas and the epics we 
read that they are demi-gods with a flair for music. In all 
probability, they might have been people living outside the 
frontiers oi ancienf Indian civilisation. There is some evidence 
in the Mahdbharata to suggest that Chitrarata was a con¬ 
temporary of Sri Krshua and Arjuna. 

The Siddhas are those who have practised yoga and 
attained success therein, by reason of their natural endowments, 
acquired through meritorious deeds in past births. A nmni is 
one who has practised japa-yajha. Kapila is the famous 
founder of the Sahkhya system of philosophy, whose analysis of 
the universe has been adopted in the Vedanta with some signi¬ 
ficant modifications. He is also believed to be an incarnation 
of Vishnu. 

spcnirf ^ II Rvs n 

27. Know Me among horses to be Ucchai- 
kavas, brought forth through (the churning of 
the milky ocean for the production of) nectar, 
37 
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Airavata among th3 great elephants and the king 
among men. 

I daresay you all kuow the story of the churning of the 
milky ocean by the gods and the demons for the sake of nectar, 
the divine drink that would confer immortality. During the 
churning, various objects came out of the ocean, many of them 
being of great beauty and excellence. Ucchaii^ravas, the milk- 
white horse, which Indra took, was one of them and Airavata, 
his white elephant, was another. 

Please note that the importance attached to a king here is 
no conventional one. In modern days the constitution of law 
and authority makes it easy even for unworthy people to rule. 
In olden times, kings were kings, not through convention, but 
through the possession of actual merit: and they had real 
power in their hands, 

«rr9f%: w 

28. Among weapons used in war, I am the 
Vajra, I am the Kamadhenu among cows. I am 
Kandarpa the progenitor, and j am Vasuki 
among sarpas. 

The Vajra, as you know, is the weapon of Indra. In the 
Vedas and the Ptimnas, Indra is praised for killing Vrtra with 
this weapon. It is generally identified with the thunderbolt. 
We can easily see how a weapon, which is used by the chief of 
gods, in killing his most powerful enemy, must be a most striking 
one. Commentators point out that the divine weapons of 
Vishnu and Siva like the discus and the trident, are by impli¬ 
cation excluded from the class of weapons, of which the Vajra 
is here declared to be the chief. 

In declaring that He is Kandarpa, the progenitor, Srr 
Krshna must be understood to point out that the God of Love 
is the most important among the various forces that lead to the 
reincarnation of souls. What power love wields in this matter, 
we all know. If there is no love, there can be no reincarnation. 
Another possible interpretation is that 6rl Krshoa here identifies 
Himself with the love which leads to the founding of a family, 
the love which generates, as opposed to lust or mere carnal 
passion. 
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The Kama-dhenu or Kama-dhuk, as its name indicates, is 
the wish-yielding cow of Indra. It is also said to have come out 
of the sea during the churning, referred to in dealing with the 
last sloka. It yields not merely milk, but every wish of its 
worshippers. 

Sarpa generally means a serpent: so also does the term 
But a distinction is made between the two iii this and 
the following verses. Sri Krshua says that He is Vasuki amoii ? 
the sai^pas and Ananta among the nagas. I find a good deal 
of difficulty in understanding the point of this distinction. One 
way of looking at the matter would be to consider both the 
sarpas and the nCtgas to represent two tribes with whom the 
ancient Aryans came into contact. Even now, to the east oi 
the Himalayas, round about Manipur, we have a people known 
as the Nagas. The oithodox commentators have also felt this 
difficulty and given us some ingenious solutions. A sarpa, it 
has been said, is a poisonous snake, while a naga is a snake 
without poison. Another explanation is that a sarpa is a single- 
headed snake, while a nd>ga is a many-headid reptile. \'ou know, 
of course, that Indian mythology teems with hydra headed 
serpents. As I said, the point about this fitje distini tion escapes 
me. It is certainly of interest, but it is of no essential importance 
in understanding the teaching of this chapter \'ou may look 
upon Vasuki and Ananta, names already familiar to you, either 
as chiefs of two primitive tribes, or as rulers ol two species of 
mythological snakes. 

li ii 

29. Among Niigas, I am Ananta. I am 
Varuna among aquatic beings. Among the 
manes, I am Aryaman. I am Yama among those 
who restrain and control. 

Varuua is one of the most important gods in the Vedic 
pantheon. He is regarded in many hymns as the chief among 
the gods, the fashioner of earth and heaven, the ever-wakeful 
watcher of men, the punisher of the wicked, snd most notable of 
all, the forgiver of sins. For reasons, which we need not discuss 
now, the worship of Indra superseded .that of Vatuua, and in a 
verse, which we studied some time back, Indra was regarded as 
the chief of the gods. Consequent on this supersession, Varuoa 
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was relegated to a subordinate position, as the god of waters and 
of aquatic beings. Even for this idea, the source is found in 
some hymns, which associate Varuna definitely with the 
waters, though, as I said, he was also given at the same time 
other and more important attributes. 

Not much, I am afraid, is known concerning Aryaman, the 
chief of the manes. Yama is here referred to as the best among 
those who bestow punishments and subject people to discipline 
and restraint. You know, as god of death, he is generally believed 
to have the function of finding out the kind of life that men lived 
here on earth, to judge them, to send them to heaven or punish 
them in hell. He is the great jailer of souls. Please notice that 
one of the most significant names of Yama is dharma roja, the 
righteous ruler; his judgments are inev itably and always just. 
That is why Sri Krshua identifies Himself with Yama. 

^ n ^ o n 

30. Among the descenclents of Diti, 1 am 
Prahlada. Among reckoners, I am Time. I am 
the lion among beasts, and the son of Vinata 
among birds. 

The descendents of Diti, or the daUyas, are of course 
the demons or the fallen angels of Hindu mythology. According 
to the Puranas, Dili is the daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Kasyapa. She is the mother of the enemies of gods. Prahlada, 
as you all doubtless know, is the son of Ilirauyaka.sipu, and it 
was for his sake that Vishnu incarnated as Narasimha. His bhakti 
is beautifully described in many of ih^ Pitranas, and his devotion 
saved the world of Asuf as from the destruction that awaited it. 
Please notice that among the evil brood of Asuras, Sri Krshua 
identifies Himself with a great saint. 

Time may be regarded as the best among reckoners, as it 
can be conceived figuratively as keeping count of the process of 
the universe with flawless accuracy. I think, however, that 
something more is implied here : there is perhaps a reference to 
a doctrine, which was later developed by Naiy&yikas, but 
which is likely to have existed in a germinal condition much 
earlier. Time, according to this view, is the cause of all things. 
The cause is tliat which precedes eilect, and as Time is believed 
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to precede all effect, it is regarded as the cause of all things. 
Time is not merely something which determines the sequence of 
the past, the present and the future, but it is also r:sponsible for 
bringing things into existence and making them what they are. 
It holds the essence of reality. Such a view has been opposed 
by philosophers of some schools, but we are not concerned with 
those questions here. There is yet another interpretation of the 
kalah kalciiyatam aham"' which i want to place befor* 
you, before proceeding further. The word kala means time as 
well as death in Sanskrit, and an authoritative commentator 
suggests that the phrase under consideration means I am Death 
to those \v\io wish evil to others. ’ I he root Xvi/ refers to count¬ 
ing, ureing and doing. 

The son of Vinata is the mythological bird, Garu<ia, 
popularly regarded as the vehicle of Visbuu. It is said to have 
overcome even the army of Indra, in seeking lo win freedom for 
its mother by bringing nectar from the custody of ludra to Kadru 
the CO- wife, who held V^inata in bondage. Its importance u 
due both to its extraordinary strength and its close association 
with Vishnu. 

Literally, the word which has been translated as ** lioi: ’ 
must be rendered the lord of beasts. ’ It is hardly necessary 
for me to tell you that the lion has been considered the king of 
the forest from time immemorial in all tropical ('ountries 
generally, and particularly in India. 

31. Among things that blow, l am the puri¬ 
fying breeze. I am Riima among those that wield 
weapons. Among fishes, 1 am the makara, and 
among flowing streams, lam the Ganges. 

Those who live in the dusty and over-crowded cities of 
today rarely have the privilege of breathing prire and refreshing 
air. We know that in Madras, for instance, other things blow 
more than the purifying breeze, whose excellence we are thus 
specially qualified to appraise. 

It is a question of some interest to decide who is the Rsma 
referred to here. Commentators generally take the view that 
the hero of the RamiXyana is mentioned here. Personally, I 
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incline to the opinion that the reference is in all probability to 
Jumaciagni Ramai whose fame as a warrior is widley spoken of in 
ancient Sanskrit literature. It may even be said that his fame 
was at one time perhaps even greater than that of the son of 
Dasarata, though the latter vanquished the former. One point 
in favour of this view is that according to the Mahahhd,rata, he 
was a contemporary of Sri Krshoa, and contemporary celebrities 
are frequently mentioned in this chapter. 

Makara appears to be the name of some kind ol aquatic 
monster, variously regarded as the shark, the dolphin, the cro¬ 
codile or even the whale. It is said to be extraordinarily power¬ 
ful : and on this account, no doubt Sri Krshoa identifies Himself 
with it. Of course, if it is either the whale or the crocodile, 
biology will not call it a fish. But this point need not be pressed. 

The Ganges has been considered a holy river from very 
early times. Note that the river is here called Jshnavn The 
allusion is to a well-known story, which relates that the Ganges 
after having been brought down to earth by the austerities of 
Bhagirata, inundated the sacrificial grounds of the sage Jahnu^ 
who in anger drank the river up. The prayers of Bhagirata, 
finally induced him to discharge the river through his ears: 
hence the name Jahnavi, the daughter of Jahnu. 

\\\\ ii 

32. Of created things^ I am the beginning 
and the end, and also the middle, O Arjuna. 
Among sciences, I am the science relating to the 
soul, and among those who argue and discuss, the 
(very) discussion (they indulge in). 

Please observe that Sri Krshna here declares that He is 
responsible for every phase in the process of the aniverse. 
SfshH, stiti and laya are going on side by side. Creation is net 
aQ act finished long ago, and destruction the event of an an fore, 
seeable future. I take the word sarga to refer here to the 
whole process. In the working of the universe, sfskH and sHH 
and laya take place side by side: and all are the manifestations 
of the power of God. 

Of the value of-the adhyatma-vitiya, the science of the soul, 
1 need hardly speak. We know that the destiny of the soul is 
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moie important than the art of getting on in the world. How¬ 
ever much the world may prize the science of making money or 
leading a life of pleasures, the Glia sets before a different 
scale of values altogether; and if we did not agree with the latter, 
I am sure we will not be studying today the sacred scripture. 
The science of the soul leads the way to self-realisation, the 
peace which passeth understanding and the bliss, the like of 
which is nowhere to be found. 

The special importance v/uich is attached in this verse to 
discussion, may be due to the idea that truth comes out 
only in the course of discussion. Commentators explain that 
vddfif htis a technical significance, and must be differentiated from 
Jalpa 2 iX^A vitaiufa^i^o other m)des of discussion. In jatlpdtj 
the primary object is not so much to arrive at the truth as to 
establish one a position: with this end in view, the opponent is 
criticised unfairly and unscrupulously. Vitanda descends to a 
still lower level: it does not aim even at t'stablishing one’s 
position, much less at truth : the primary aim here is to brow¬ 
beat the opponent by idly carping at liis arguments. / Tida 
excels both, as it is that method of discussion, whose sole object 
is to arrive at truth, and which is conducted in a truly scientific 
and dispassionate manner. 

^^5^: ii \\ ii 

33. I am the letter a among the letters of 
the alphabet, and the copulative compound 
among the group of compounds. 1 am myself 
endless Time, and I am the supporter, whose 
faces are in all directions. 

The importance of the letter a (^) is believed to be due to 
its being, as it were, the phonetic basis, out of which all the other 
alphabetic sounds have been derived. The letter is also said 
to be capable of signifying by itself BrahmJl, Vishnu, Siva, etc. 

Sanskrit, as you know, is a language, which is full of com¬ 
pound words. These are divided into various classes by gram¬ 
marians, of which the avyayhbh&va^ the tat-purusha, the bahu-vrihi 
and the dvandva are the most important. If the first element in 
a compound word is more important, then we have the avyayt- 
bhOfVa, If the second is more important, then we b^tve the 
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tat-pumsha compound. If both the elements are unimportant, 
and derive their meaning from a word, which is not in the com¬ 
pound, then we have the baku-vrlhi. Finally, in the dvandva, 
each word is equally important. It is for this reason that it is 
considered the most excellent among the compounds. 

Time appears to our minds to be infinite in either direction, 
as it is impossible for us to conceive a time-less universe. God 
is here identified with the endless process of time, the eternity 
which includes and rises above our notation of seconds and 
minutes, days anil months, each of which very definitely has a 
beginning and an end. It is interesting to note in this connec¬ 
tion that at least one school of Indian thought holds that there 
is an eternal time, apart from the countless succession of 
moments. 

The word dhain, which I have translated as ' the supporter * 
has been understood in various ways by different commentators. 
SankarScharya takes it in the sense of the giver or the ordainer 
of karmaphala^ while Ramanujacharya interprets it as Brahma, 
the creator. The epithet, sarvathb-mvkha^ is understood by the 
former to refer to the variety of the fruits, which God is to 
distribute, while in the other case, it is taken to allude to the 
four faces of Brahma. My translation giv’^es a more general 
meaning, which may be regarded as emphasising the im¬ 
manence of God in the universe. He is the supporter of all, 
being present everywhere. 

34. I am Death, who seizes all, and the 
source of things that are to be. Among women, 
(I am) good reputation, beauty, speech, memory, 
intelligence, firmness of mind and forgiveness. 

We are already familiar with the idea that God is the 
creator as well as the destroyer of the universe. Some com¬ 
mentators interpret the phrase to mean the 

prosperity of those, who are to be prosperous. This inter¬ 
pretation appears to me to be slightly forced. 

6rl Krsbva identifies Himself with good reputation, beauty, 
^tc., among women, because these alone give excellence tp 
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them. Such seems to me to be the obvious meaning. But the 
second line of the stanza has also been understood to mean that 
among the personified qualities like beauty, etc., v. hieh are all 
feminine in gender, Sri Krshua identifies Himself with those 
enumerated above : or in the alternative, that the goddesses, 
Beauty, Fame, etc., are the best among the goddesses. Here 
again, I prefer the view that I have put forward in the transla¬ 
tion as more natural. 

?r«Tr ^imr i 

irr^TRr fgirnp?:: ii ii 

35. I am the Brhat-sCima among the Saman 
hymns, and the Gayatrl among Vsdic metres. I 
am the Mnrga-^lrsha among months and spring 
among the seasons. 

The lh;hat-sd.man is the great song sung in the 
]%la. In a very interesting description of Creation in the 
Taittirlya Sattihitay (VII. 1. 1. 4) its importance is said to be due 
to its having been created out of the vigour ivlrya) of Prajapati. 

generally means a Imetre. But at times it also 
refers to the whole of the Vedas. Thus we may take ^ri 
Krshna’s statement to mean either that He is the (idyafr/ Rk 
in the whole of the Vedas, or as we have translated, that He is 
the Gayatrl metre among tlie Vedic metres. In the latter case 
we may consider the importance of the metre to be due to the 
famous rk, which is composed in that measure. Ot course it 
is (|uite unnecessary for me to deal at length w'itli the im¬ 
portance of the well-known Vhlic hymn, whose prayer tor the 
light of wisdom is repeated to this day throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 

MCirga-sirsha is the month in which the moon is in con 
junction with the MrgaHrsha or the Orion constellation on the 
full moon day. It is a question of some interest to determine 
why this month is here considered to be the best. The sugges¬ 
tion that it is the month of harvest does not seem to carry much 
weight. In VMic literature the Mrgailrsha asterism is also 
called AgtahQ.yani, which may be translated as the beginner of 
the year. A long time ago, in a pamphlet on the Yiigas^ I called 
attention to this as possibly indicating a time when the vernsl 
equinox took place with the sun in this constellation. Mr. Tiiak 
in his remarkable bpolc ' Orion * has dealt at length with this 
88 
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question. He has brought forward a great deal of evidence to 
show that there are definite indications in literature, point¬ 
ing to a time when the vernal equinox took place with the sun 
in Orion. Thus he thinks that at one time Mrgaitrsha must 
have been the first among the lunar asterisms, as Asvini is now. 
The importance of the month in that case would naturally arise 
from the star, after which it has been named. Some such tradi¬ 
tion may well have been enshrined in this verse. For a similar 
reason, it is a month ot sacred vows. 

You must all know why the spring is the best among 
seasons. Perhaps the differences in the appearance of Nature 
during the various seasons of the year are not so conspicuously 
seen in our part of the world, as in higher latitudes. The 
Aryans, who came to India from places of that sort, must have 
been familiar with these striking changes. During winter, Nature 
seems asleep, but with the approach of spring, new life 
blooms out, and Nature begins to smile. We have a change, 
as it were, from dead stupor to life. 



36. 1 am gambling among all transactions 
which are the grounds of deceit. I am the 
splendour of the splendid. I am (the) victory, 
(the) industry and (the) strength of the strong. 

The statement with which this verse 

begins sets up before us a problem of some interest and great 
difficulty. It is usually rendered “ I am the gambling of 
cheats.” That would mean that ^ri Krshoa deliberately 
identifies Himself with evil. Please note that we are not here 
creating artificially any difficulty, which, but for our micros¬ 
copic outlook, can be held to be non-existent. The usual inter¬ 
pretation would regard gambling as the best form of cheating, 
which it undoubtedly is: but is God specially present in intense 
evil, as He is in intense good? That is the question we 
have to answer here, and I am certain that if you have 
followed the teachings of the GuS so far carefully, you can 
have no hesitatipn in returning a negative reply to the 
question. In the seventh chapter, where some of the vibkOatis- 
are mentioned, Sri Krshpa very clearly and emphatically 
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dissociates Himself from moral evil. Consider the eleventh 
stanza of that chapter: 

^RT II 

“In relation to those who are possessed ol strength, I am 
their strength, as dissociated from desire and love of enjoyment. 
Anil O Arjuna, I am in (all) beings that kind of desire, which is 
unopposed to righteousness.’ Consider too the statement 
made in this chapter ^9ir«Tr (X. 30), where 

Sri Krsbi.ia identifies Himself with a great saint amidst 
the evil brood of Asuras. He did not there declare that 
He w'as Hiraoyakasipu or Hiraoyaksha among the descen- 
dents of Diti, which He might well have done, If it was 
His intention to teach that He was intense evil as well as 
intense good. It seems to me therefore absolutely necessary 
so to interpret the dbka as not to clash with the whole trend of 
thought in the (rtta, regarding the problem of evil. As 
antaryamin, God is present everywhere, in the sinner as well as 
in the saint, in the virtuous as well as in the vicious. Neverthe¬ 
less the sinner sins out of his free-will^ and suffers therefor 
according to the just law of kanna. God has given us power to 
do good or evil: but the choice is ours. He is ultimately 
responsible for the evil in the universe, Just as a great and impar¬ 
tial fuler is responsible fur felons and law-breakers being in jail. 
Such appears to me tobe the teaching of the GUa in regard to this 
great philosophical question, and I have tnore than once drawn 
your attention to the fact that we must not confound the imma¬ 
nence of God to mean that He is responsible for all the evil in the 
world. That being so, we cannot simply siiy that Sri Krshoa 
here identifies Himself With the best method of cheating, 
namely gambling. Nor is it here a question of the omnipresence 
of God, a statement that He is present in the sinner well as in the 
sainf. In this chapter Krshua tells us of those in whom He is 
present in a more than common measure: His vibhuHs are aids 
to meditation and revelations of His infinite power. Are we 
to meditate on the gambling of cheats with the hope of under* 
standing the glory of God ? 

This difficulty has been felt by some serious students of the 
and various explanations have been suggested. For 
insti^nce, it is said that we must interpret the sldka to mean that 
He is the gambling of cheats, wherewith their ill-gotten wealth 
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is lost He cheats the cheats of their wealth. Even this view 
appears to me to be fraught with difficulties. It enunciates the 
law of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. The Gita^ it is 
hardly necessary lor me to say, rises far above this naive view 
of moral obligations. Of course even in our sacred literature, 
you may find this view put forward here and there, but it is not 
the highest tenet of Hinduism and the Gita gives us nothing short 
of the highest. In a Hbka in the Udybgaparvan of the Maha^ 
bhdrata, for instance, it is declared that to do unto others as they 
do unto you is dharnia. It is a view which is distinctly below 
the sublime teachings of the Gltd^ and we have ill understood 
them if we are to attribute cheating to the Fountain of all 
Righteousness, the apahatapdpman of the Upanishads, 

It is however possible to take the word ^chhalayatdm to 
mean ‘^among the grounds of deceit.” Let us see the impli¬ 
cations of this view. In this world there are various transactions 
between man and man: in these men may deal righteously 
or deceitfully. Buying, selling, partnership, lending, borrowing, 
in all these one may cheat or deal righteously: they are all 
grounds of deceit. Among these gambling is one: that is to 
sayj it is considered to be a legitimate transaction, in which you 
can either cheat or not. In other words, there is a right type of 
gambling as well as a wrong one. This merely brings us to the 
fact that in ancient India gambling was a favourite pastime; and 
was considered perfectly legitmate, so long as no cheating was 
practised. Yudhishlira, who was considered Righteousness 
incarnate, accepted the challenge of Sakuni to a game of dice 
twice because it would be dishonourable to refuse I You might 
say if you like, that this code has as many faults as that which 
regarded it as cowardly to refuse an invitation to a duel. 
Nevertheless the historical fact was that such a code was pre¬ 
valent during the time of the Mahdbhdfuta, Even today, some 
types of gambling are legal) while others are not. Betting at the 
races is a favourite pastime in England; the law takes no action 
against those who play certain card-games for money. Once we 
accept the position that there is a legitimate method of gambling, 
in which the participants strictly abide by the rules and conven¬ 
tions of the game, then the interpretation of the sibka becomes 
comparatively easy. Among all the grounds of deceit gambling 
is the most dangerous. For cheating here is easy, and the stakes 
are always high. It is not because of the ease with which one 
can cheat, but because of what may be regarded as the power 
lodged in the game that Sri Krsbya identifies Himself with it. 
A movement of the dice, and a fortune may be gone I It is true 
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that it is our convention which gives power to the gatr^e, but it is 
the same with every other transaction. Then again, gambling 
calls into play some qualities, which may be regarded as moral, 
courage, patience, and the power to face losses bravely. For 
these rea.sons, gambling may be regarded as the most “powerful* 
among the grounds of deceit, being in fact the most “ powerful ’ 
among all transactions. Please observe that Sit Krshua does 
not identify Himself with deceit, but with only its imper¬ 
sonal instrument, which is in itself amoral. Transactions ns 
such cannot be immoral. It is the way in wh cli they are 
manipulated that is moral or immoral. 

Again, dhyuta may be understood to mean the prke 
won in gambling. The 1 /ord may be said toi be the prize won 
by cheats in gambling. This does not mean that He blesses 
cheats with success, out of love of fraud. A man cheats, only 
with the hope of obtaining a pri.<e. I'he prize that is won may 
be a good thing, though the methods employed were wrong, and 
certain to lead to bondage of the soul. It may also be consi¬ 
dered possible even to regard the acquisition of wealth as due 
to one’s past karnid, to a certain extent. 11 the cheat, who kept 
to the evil ways and gained wealth thereby, had dealt righteously, 
even then, if he was so fated, he might have made his pile. (iod 
is the ordainer and distributor of karvia-f^hnld. As such He 
may be identified with the prize won by gamblers. Lastly 
dhyuta may also mean tbiit by which the .score is reckoned in 
gambling, in which case Srt Krshua only identifies Himsell 
with the instruments that relate to the reckoning of scores. It 
is interesting to note that Sir Edwin Arnold translates this pas¬ 
sage as ^T am the double-eight in the gambler's throw,’ though 
on what authority this is based, we tlo not know. Please think 
over the views that I have set foiih and accept whatever seems 
best to you. I have perhaps spoken too lun ,4 on this subject, 
but it seemed to me essential to point out that it would be 
wrong to identify God in any direct sense with evil. 

I must tell you, before we proceed to the next stanza that 
the last line is usually interpreted as “I am the victory (of the 
victorious), I am the industry (of the industrious) and I am the 
goodness of the good.” Sattva here is taken to mean goodness, 
and not strength. Secondly^ victory and industry are not taken 
along with strength or goodness to relate to sattva-vatSy but are 
construed separately. P'or this, the repetition of am” before 
the words ' victory ’ and 'industry * seems to lend support. 
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fOTftJTT «Tn»5arRT '^rsi^; I 

s?ir«: ^^T5TT55Rr ^fir: II \\3 II 

37. Among the descendants of Vrishni, I am 
Vasudeva, and (I am) Arjuna among the Pandavas. 
I am also Vyasa among those who have learnt 
the Truth through meditation, and the sage 
sukra among wise seers. 

Vrshoi is the name of a famous ancestor of Sri Krsbua. 
The (lucstion has been raised by a commentator why iSri 
Krshoa does not declare that He is the chief among the descen- 
dents of X^rshui, instead of putting it in a slightly roundabout 
way, as in the text. The answer given is that Sri Krshna 
desires to draw attention to His miraculous birth by referring to 
Himself as the son of Vasudeva. Similarly, it has been suggested 
that Arjuna is referred to as Dhanahjaya in order that pointed 
attention might be drawn to his military exploits, by which he 
became famous as the ‘wealth-conqueror/ 

The word kavi is used in Vedic literature in the sense of a 
wise seer. It is pnly later usage that has confined its meaning to 
that of a poet. Sukra is of course the famous preceptor of the 
Asuras^ of whom even the gods were afraid. In the Adi Parvan 
of the MahabhQ,rata there is an interesting story, which relates 
that Sukra, with the help of his virfa^sanjtvani’Vidya (the science 
of resurrecting the dead) brought back to life all the Asuras 
killed by the gods in war. Brhaspati, the divine preceptor, 
sent his son, Kacha, to serve as a disciple under Sukra, in order 
that he might learn this secret. Ultimately, Kacha did manage 
to learn this potent art in a very curious manner. This story 
shows the greatness of Sukra’s wisdom: no wonder that Sri 
Krshua identifies Himself with Sukra among wise seers. 

^ II \c 11 

38. I am the punishment of those that 
punish. I am the policy of those that seek 
victory. I am silence respecting secrets. I am 
the wisdom (relating to the ends of life) of those 
who are wise. 
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Sometime back we studied a verse in which we were told 
that IrJrT Krsboa was Varna among those who intiicted punish¬ 
ment. Now He says that He is the verj punishment itself. If a 
punishment satisfies the demands of equity and justice, it signifies 
the authority of the good over the evil. By identifying Himseli 
with punishment—which of course must be just and be meted 
out only to the transgressors of the morj 1 law—God ranges 
Himself on the side of the good in its long-drawn-out war against 
evil. 

Sanskrit writers on juditics believe that four lypes of policy 
can be pursued by a state in lespect of another, to achieve any 
particular object. They are known as diaia, bhtda ^\\k\ 

dal}da. Sama is the sott word that turneth away wrath : dCuio 
is the gift of a proper quid pro quo for the advanJage obtained : 
blduia is the subtle division of forces allied against oneself: and 
darida, the last resort of all, is war. Success, as understood 
properly, is God-given : and He becomes the instrument of 
victory of those who do not stray from the path ot dhanna, 

I need not tell you that silence is the best preserver o( 
secrets. The wisdom tliat is referred to in this verse is not mere 
worldly wi.sdom, but one that relates to the supreme ends of life, 

#3f I 

39. And, too, O Arjuna, I am also that 
which is the seed of all things There is nothing, 
movable or immoveable, which can exist without 
Me. 

In dealing with a verse in the seventh chapter, 1 took some 
trouble to explain fully the significance of the idea that God 
is the seed of all things (VH. 10, pp. 37 9). It is hardly 
necessary for me to go over the same ground again. Let me 
however draw your attention 10 the significance of the context. 
Till now, Sri Knshua has been explaining His vibhritis or special 
manifestations. As we saw, Sri Krshua declares that He is 
present in these vibhutis in a more than common measure. In 
order to impress on Arjuna His power and glory as well as His 
omnipresence, Sri Krshua has been identifying Himself with 
various kinds of excellence. But this might well lead to a grave 
misconception. Arjuna might take all this to mean that God is 
present only in His vibkutis. Take for instance the statement 
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that He is the Ganges among rivers (X. 32). Clearly this does 
not mean that He is present only in the Ganges, and that the 
other rivers of the world exist independently of God. It is as a 
warning against such a mistaken view that Sri Krshoa em- 
phasises in this stan/a His omnipresence. In the succeeding 
verses the teaching of this chapter is summed up. 

f«r^ ^t^tt ii »o a 

40. There is no end, O Arjuna, to My divine 
manifestations. Here the extent of (My) mani¬ 
festations has been only declared in part by Me. 

Yon may recall that Sn Krshaa prefaced his description of 
the vihhulis by the remark that He would speak only of the 
more important among them (X. 19). He reiterates the same 
idea here to guard against the possibility of limiting the vy&pti 
of God. What has been enumerated above does not constitute 
an exhaustive catalogue of His special manifestations. These 
are to be found everywhere, and touch every aspect of universal 
life. 


II \i% II 

41. Whatever thing (there is) possessed of 
splendour, power or glory, understand that to 
have sprung out of a part of My radiant power. 

Here we have a generalisation, based on the particular 
instances, which we have been considering so far. In every one 
of the vibli^is, there resides, as we have seen, more than that 
necessary fraction of the power of God, which is at the root of 
all existence. They overflow with the life of God: pach of them 
embodies a divine spark which is bigger than that which is found 
in the common run of things. We must look on every instance 
of beauty or power or splendour as a revelation of the glory of 
God. But they are not complete revelations: they do not 
exhaust the divine glory. God is the Fountain of all power and 
beauty and excellence: but He is also something more. All the 
wealth of excellence of this world springs out of only a part of 
His inexhaustible power. In the next stanza, th^ transcendence 
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of God is emphasised, lest we should suppose Him to be confined 
in His vibhatis. 

^rnfi^ II II 

42. But, O Arjuna, what is the use of thi-^. 
vast knowledge (of the various vihMtis) ? 1 stand 
supporting all this world with but a part (of 
Myself.) 

The central idea of the lamoas Piirusha-sf\.l't( 7 , which we 
tried to understand in our study of the theory of the fivaUlras 
(Vol. I, p. 330), is brierty summed Uf here, ^’’ou may rerall 
that the SH^/a says that «all the bt^ing.s in the universe make up a 
quarter of God, Who is immanent in the universe: the otlier 
three-fourths remain in the heaven above. The Pururha has 
enveloped the earth all around, and has risen beyond by ten 
inches. That is, God is both transcendent and immanent. He 
interpenetrates the universe, but is also soniethini^ other than 
and beyond it. We see here only a part of His power. 

The immanence of God can be understood from a know¬ 
ledge of His vihltiXtts and yoga. Everything possessing any 
special excellence is, as it were, specially representative of God. 
That is what we learn from a stufly of His 7>iMilns. God is 
ultimately responsible for all that goes on in the universe—such 
is the nature of the of God, His intimate relation with the 
universe. 

The whole of the tenth chapter is the basis of the generali* 
sation we find in the last two stanzas. In brief, Sri Krshoa 
declares that He is the whole of this universe and something 
more. It is with the object of bringing out these two charac¬ 
teristics of God that one school of Indian thought liolds that He 
might be conceived in five different fashions—as para, vyWia^ 
'vihhava^ antaryiiviin and archa. The para riXpa refers to God 
transcending the universe. We have the conception of ^yU/uif 
when we realise that God makes Himself manifest in the universe 
and encompasses it with a part of Himself. Pstre His 
special manifestations, such as are given in this chapter. To 
realise God within oneself and within every being in the universe 
is to know Him as antary&>min. The archa is the image, which 
we conceive to be our God and worship, Now, in the para or 
39 
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transcendental condition, God is really difficult to be conceived. 
But it is possible to j^et some idea of Him in the other four 
conditions. 

The Christian doctrine of Trinity, I venture to think, has a 
close bearing on these five ways of conceiving God. Only the 
Christian has given up the vyfiha and the archa. The former is 
pantheism to him and the latter is idolatry. Para, vibhava and 
antary(Xmin correspond roughly to God the Father, God the Son 
and God the Holy Ghost. To us, there is no pantheism in look¬ 
ing upon the universe as the manifestation of the glory, greatness 
and power of God. Nor do wo object to have images as objects 
of worshi[). To us who believ^e that God infills the universe and 
is present in every atom of matter, the worship of images cannot 
certainly mean anything which tends to lift the creature to the 
level of the Creator, or degrade the Creator to the level of the 
creature. In the creature we see the Creator. The great value of 
this five-fold way of conceiving God consists in the fact that it is 
useful to all kinds of people. Those who cannot understand 
God in His higher aspects, can certainly understand Him in the 
archa condition: this will make them religious and give them 
the strength of moral power by means of which they can rise to 
something higher. In whatever way we conceive of God, we do 
Him homage. 

So, we learn from a study of the tenth chapter that God 
infills the universe and is immanent in it: that He is responsible 
for every manifestation of vigour, power and strength in the 
universe: and that to us, who cannot easily make out from 
commonplace things the special character of His immanence, it 
is of great value to know those special manifestations of God, 
endowed with power and glory and any other excellence. 
Towards the end of the chapter, SiT Krshpa also lays stress on 
the transcendental character of God : in the last slokay He says 
that He pervades the universe with a part of Himself. This 
means that God is not merely confined to this material universe, 
but is also above and beyond it. We must hence try to realise 
in our minds the idea of the dual character of God as being both 
immanent and transcendent at the same time, if we are to under¬ 
stand Him as He is in His real nature. 



CHAPTER XI 

xlviii 

Last time we concluded our study of the '^'nth chapter* 
You may remember that in the ninth chapter Sri Krshiia has 
taken care to impress on the mind of Arjuna that God is 
transcendental, that He is other than the physical universe and 
above prakrti —that God is, in short, the superior avyakta. 
While teaching this, Sri Krsht.ia also points out distinctly that th^* 
physical universe is completely penetrated and pervaded by 
God, that there is nothing in ^he universe, which either lives or 
moves without the power which comes from Him. To realise 
that God infills the universe and is at the same time beyond’t, is 
far from easyi I have pointed out more than once that the idea 
of immanency tends to impose a kind of material limitation upon 
God, while the idea of transcendency tends to make Him a far¬ 
away God. To reconcile these two ideas is very difficult indeed. 
But we must have learnt by now that unless we succeed in 
reconciling these two ideas in relation to God, we cannot have 
anything like an adequate conception of Him. 

Now, how are we to know that God pervades and f)enetrates 
everything in the universe? This is the question with which 
the tenth chapter is mainly concerned. We can understand that 
God is immanent in the universe from our knowledge of Ilis 
yoga and vibhutiy as manifested in the universe. I believe I drew 
your attention to the fact that the yoga of God is described briefly 
in the twentieth sloka of the tenth chapter: and this, read along 
with verses 41 and 42 at the end, must enable us to realise how 
God infills the universe and works from within every object as 
its antaryamin. He is also responsible for the and 

laya of all beings. The whole of the universe works under the im¬ 
pulse that He gives to it Without Him not even the end of a 
blade of grass can move Yet only a part of His power is used 
in the process ol the univeise. Such is the nature of His yoga. 

To say that God penetrates everything in the universe 
means that everything which lives or moves, or merely exists, 
does so through Him only. This is a general statement about 
the immanency of God. How can we realise this fact in a more 
concrete and definite manner? To argue that God is the 
fountain of all excellence, power and glory, does not bring home 
vividly tooor minds the way in wliicb God pervades the universe. 
It is with the object of accomplishing this that the vibhutis of 
God have been described in Chapter Ten. The vibhutis of God, 
as we saw, are those beings, who on account of their power, 
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excellence and glory constitute, as it were, the special manifesta¬ 
tions of the power of God. Having pointed out a number of 
such Sr! Krshoa finally says: '‘These vi6/iUtis do not 

reveal the whole of My power and glory. I am far above all 
these. And if you begin to make an exhaustive list of My 
special manifestations, you will never reach the end. So let me 
put it before you in a general way thus; whatever thing there is, 
possessed of any special excellence, or power or splendour, 
consider it as having sprung out of a part of My luminous splend¬ 
our.” 6ri Kt*shoa then proceeds to warn Arjuna against a 
possible error. All this display of power and excellence taken 
as a whole does not constitute the whole of the power of God. 
He pervades and infills the universe, supports and sustains it, 
and is responsible for all the manifestations of power and glory 
therein: but He does all this only by a part of His power. 
Otheiwise, if God is no more than the power and glory that is 
found manifest, we cannot regard Him as transcendent, as the 
superior avyakta^ beyond and above prakrti. 

Yamunacharya summarises this chapter in the following 
noteworthy Hoka in his Glt(Xrtha-sangraha* 

II 

The tenth chapter is thus stated to deal extensively with the 
infinite number of the auspicious qualities oi the Lord as well as 
with the knowledge relating to the dominion exercised by Him 
over the whole of the universe with the object of instilling and 
developing bhakti. Let me now try to make these points clear. 
You may all know that anything devoid of attributes cannot 
enter into any relations. Logically, it will have to stand, so to 
say, outside the sphere of all relations. If God stands in such 
intimate relationship with the universe as we have been told. He 
must possess qualities. If all are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, of which Nature is the body and God the sou !; if the 
whole process of the universe is to be traced ultimately to a 
divine impulse ; it is easy to see how God most be regarded as 
possessing an infinite number of auspicious qualities* The 
universe, which is thus seen to be a consequence of His auspici¬ 
ous qualities, has to be necessarily under His control. But this 
does not mean that the evils in the universe are due to Him. 
This point has been discussed more than once in the course of 
our study of the G//(i: and I would particularly invite your 
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attention to what I hav'e said when dealing with VII. 12 
(pp. 51"52). A true knowledge of these facts is certain to lead 
us to devotion. Such seems to me the course of thought under-^ 
lying this verse. Let me note here that some hold that this 
chapter teaches us that one, whose mind has turned away from 
all objects of sense, however striking or wonderful they may be, 
and is solely concentrated on God, will attain the vision of 
viJvarUpa and ultimately become God like or one with Gc 
Now please allow me to commence the study of the eleventh 
chapter. 

When Arjuna is told that all the vibhufis spring only out of 
a fraction of the radiant energy of God, who encompasses the 
whole of the universe by a part of Himself, Arjuiia feels curious 
and says : should like to know Von in Your fulness. I am 

eager to see whai the whole of \ our power would be like.” It 
is with this question of Ai juna that the elevetith chapter begins. 

— 

m w ? ii 

ARJUNA SAID: 

I. By that speech, which You have delivered 
for my benefit--(teaching) the great secret, 
known as adhyatman —this illusion of mine has 
been removed completely. 

What is the illusion referred to here r Recull to mind 
what Arjuna said at the beginning"* I will rot kill my 
preceptors and friends and relatives, lest I should be subjected 
to the effects of sin. ” He thought that he was the killer, that ht 
did the act of killing and that his was the title to reap the con¬ 
sequences. He felt a sense of agency in relation to his acts, he 
felt that he was the doer and that he had a claim on the fruits of 
his work. Now, after listening to the teaching of Sri Krshna-— 
(Chapters 7 to 10)—he says that his delusion is gone. If Arjuna 
has been induced to believe in the great declaration of the 
Upanishads, that not even a blade of grass can move without the 
power of God, how can he regard himself as the doer in relation 
to what he does ? The power of action is not his : the glory of 
the result is not his. They belong to Some One Else. 
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If you will permit me, I shall try to make the position clear 
by means of a simile. Consider the case of the driver of a steam 
locomotive, who has simply to move a lever in order to make 
the whole railway train start. He might well teel that the train 
moves on account of him. But analyse for a moment the real 
cause of the motion. That which drags the engine and the 
carriages is the power of compressed steam. The driver is only 
respon.sible to the extent that he manipulates this power, and no 
more. He can claim no credit for the work which the engine 
does. If God is the centre of all power and we are mere instru¬ 
ments in His hands, each of us intended to be the expression in a 
particular way of a certain amount of divine power—then how 
can we claim that we are independent doers ot deeds ? Nor can 
we have any title to enjoy the fruits of our work. We must get 
rid of ideas of agency and ownership, but this must not lead us 
to. the mistaken belief that we must give up all work, and do 
nothing altogether. 

Now you can see easily how the illusion of Arjuna must have 
disappeared before Sri Krsbua’s teaching as regards the true nature 
of the soul and of God. If God infills and pervades the universe ; 
if He is the source of all power and beauty and glory ; if nothing 
lives and moves without Him—then surely we are net the agents of 
our acts and can have no title to enjoy the fruits thereof. Arjuna 
was under the delusion that he was the agent of his own action • 
hence he felt that its fruits, whether good or evil, would cling to 
him. If we derive all our power to act from God, the source of 
all Power, the foundations of egoism are undermined. Believing 
thus, we consider ourselves to be merely instruments in the hands 
of God, to whom is due the credit of whatever has been achieved 
through us. 

Such a view, however, gives us no right to regard God as 
responsible for the evil in the world. It may be asked : ** Since 
God is the source of all power, the power to do evil also comes 
from Him. How can the evil-doer be held responsible for the 
evil that he works ? To answer this question, let us go back 
to the illustration of the railway train. Why have not the railway 
authorities made me an engine-driver? Because in the first 
place, I do not possess the necessary qualifications. If I am put 
in charge of a steam locomotive, in spi^'e of my lack of training, the 
train will be in serious danger. So, the difference between a quali¬ 
fied driver and a mere layman like myself relates to our respective 
fitness to handle the job. In a similar way ^e are all instruments 
in the hands of God ; but some are worthy instruments and 
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others are not. Now, this difference between individuals is 
not due to any partiality on the part of God. He chooses His 
instruments in accordance with their fitness: a.:d this fitness, 
Indian thought holds, is determined by the individual’s karvui 
If you have followed me so far, you can see easily that to hold 
God as the ultimate source ot all power in the universe does not 
in any way lessen our responsibility for our deeds. I believe, I 
have mentioned to you that karma is often compared in PfidUnf-'r 
literature to the axe in the hands of a wood-('utter. The axe 
is incapable ot acUng by itvdf, unless the wood cutter wields 
it. It is thus that the individual karma determines whether 
one is or is not a worthy instrument in the l.and. of God. 

Realising this great tru h, we have to desboy within our¬ 
selves ahankdra (Lness) and mamakdra (mine ness), egoistic 
teelings of prjde and ownership. When we do this, we do not 
destroy our sense of responsibility for our karma. Although we 
have no title for any ahankdra or mamakdra, we are still what we 
make ourselves. Whether we are worthy instruments in the hands 
of God or not is determined by our karma. In this manner, the 
VMdnta derives all power from God as the ultimate source, and 
yet through the great doctrine of karma does not in any way 
lessen the responsibility of the individual in making or marring 
himself, We can see now that the delusion of Arjuna was based 
on the twin feelings, that he was the doer of deeds, and that he 
had a claim on the fruits of lus work. Sri Ki shi.\a’s teaching 
concerning the true nature of the soul and its relations with God 
—the great secret known as adhydtman —destroyed these feel 
ings, and removed the bases of his illusion. 

il R (I 

2 . I have heard from you in detail. O 
Krshna, the origin and dissolution of (all) things, 
as well as Your indestructible greatness. 

From the teaching of Sri Krshua in Chapters 7 to 10, 
Arjuna has learnt that all things begin in God and eventually 
return to Him. He is the beginning as well as the end of things. 
When dealing with Sri Krshpa’s statement that He is the ever* 
lasting seed of all things (VII. 10, pp. 37—9), I tried to explain 
in the light of fundamental ideas of the Veddnta how God is the 
source, from which the creative forces that evolve the universe 
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take their rise, as well as the centre to which the forces of 
dissolution direct it in the end. The imperishable glory of the 
Lord, which is mentioned in this verse, refers, I think, to His 
being immanent and transcendent at the same time. Perhaps 
Arjuna is still reflecting on the concluding statement of 6rl 
Krshua that He pervades and supports the universe with a part 
of Himself. The epithet avyayain^ which I have translated as 
' indestructible,’ means ' unexhausted ’ as well as * undecaying.’ 
In either case, it may be understood easily to refer to the great 
truth that the power of God, as manifested in the universe, is but 
a fraction of His illimitable might. 

^ H ^ II 

3. O highest Lord, as You have spoken about 
Yourself, so it is. I wish, O best of beings, to see 
Your lordly form. 

Arjuna now speaks as a man of faith, a devout disciple of 
SrT Krshoa. He no longer looks upon his charioteer as a mere 
man among men, \'et, having been told that the fulness of the 
glory of the Lord is not manifested in the universe, he expresses 
a desire to see the aik^ara form of God. Aikoara is the 
adjectival form of IkHtra, meaning * master,’ ‘ Lord ’ or * God.’ 
The Lordship of God of course means tliat there is none superior 
to Him, and that no limitations ckn be imposed on Him. Arjuna 
wants to see that unlimited form of the Lord, wherein He figures 
as the Supreme Greater, Controller and Destroyer, present in 
every atom, yet transcending the universe. 

?i^ ^ It ^ (I 

4. If You think, O Lord, that it can be seen 
by me, then (please) show Your inexhaustible 
form to me. 

To have the desire to see the glorious lordly form of God is 
one thing, and to have the requisite fitness for realising such a 
desire is another. A young man, having learnt a few propositions 
of the first book of Euclid, might ardently desire to become a 
Newton : but he has hardly the fitness to aspire for that honour. 
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Arjuna is conscious of his weakness; hence he prays : ‘lam 
anxious to see your lordly form. Please show it to me, if you 
think I can see it.” 

The question may well be asked here : why should Arjunii 
qualify his request with the condition of fitness ? What is this 
special qualification for seeing the form of the Lord ? Now, as 
regards our normal vision, we all know that all eyes do not see 
equally well. Not only that. Modern science has told us that 
there may be vibrations of the ether around us, which aic beyond 
our range of vision. Oedy certain vibrations are able to affect 
the retina ol the eye. It is not the absence of the cause, but the 
lack of the necessary sensitiveness on the part of our eyes, that 
makes us blind to a wide range oi phenomena. The stimulus 
is there, but the power to resjiond is absent. Even in ordinary 
matters, within, the limits of our visual power, we know that 
our power to see things is circumscribed in a thousand and one 
ways. Some people see more than others. A trained eye will 
kind a whole world to which the untrained eye is dead. An artist 
will see more in a landscape, and a mechanic will see more in 
a factory than one who is not an artist or a mechanic. This 
idea, that all eyes do not see equally well, becomes very 
interesting indeed, when applied to God, who is beyomi and 
above Nature. I wish in this connection to read to you a few 
lines from the writings of Blaise Pascal, the famou.i French 
scientist, mathematician and theologian. Speaking of the 
necessity of faith, he observes ; Nature presents to me nothing 
which is not matter of doubt and concern. If I saw nothing 
there which revealed a divinity, I would come to a negative 
conclusion. If I saw everywhere the signs of a Creator, I would 
remain peacefully iu faith. But seeing too much to deny and 
too little to be sure, I am in a state to be pitied. . Again, 
'*all appearance indicates neither a total exclusion, nor a manilest 
presence of divinity, but the presence of a God wlio hides Him¬ 
self. Everything bears this character.” Mow and by whom 
can He be seen ? ** He has willed to make Himsell recognisable 
by those (who sincerely seek him): and thus willing to appear 
openly to those who seek Him with all their heart, and to be 
hidden from those who flee from him with all their heart, He so 
regulates the knowledge of Himself that He has given signs of 
Himself visible to those who seek Him and not to those who 
seek Him not. There is enough light for those who only desire 
to see and enough obscurity to those who are of a contrary 
disposition.” That is, all things hide a mystery. All are veils 
which conceal God. 

40 
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Curiously enough the results of modern science seem to 
support Pascal’s thesis about a hidden God who reveals Himself 
to those who seek him. Only recently I read in a periodical 
Sir Oliver Lodgers criticism of Haeckel’s materialistic conception 
of the universe. Sir Oliver distiuctly says that the scientific 
investigation of the phenomena of the physical universe leads us 
to the belief that mind and not matter is the ultimate basis of 
the universe. The peculiarity of the mind consists in the ex¬ 
istence of order and purpose. In the universe both these are 
found, for it is cosmic in character, not chaotic. Having thus 
pointed out that mind is the basis of the universe, Sir Oliver 
Lodge goes on to note that the relations between mind and 
matter may be described best by saying that mind becomes 
incarnate in matter. This idea of incarnation, as outlined by 
Sir Oliver appears to me to be the same a? the concept of 
nnuprm^^a in our Upanishads, 

Now this incarnation may be visible more completely and 
manifestly in some cases than in others, though it has always 
to be partial, for the whole universe, conceived as an incar¬ 
nation of God, represents simply a part of His power. When 
these ideas are borne in mind, it is easy to see that we can have 
only a purely intellectual conception of a God, who encompasses 
the universe and goes beyond it and within whom are seen to 
take place all the movements and activities of the universe. But 
Arjuna wants something more than this. He wishes to have a 
direct perception of God, as He is in Himself. Whether such 
a wish can at all be gratified, is a question to which I cannot 
give a definite answer. But in the G'ltd it is stated that it 
is possible for those, who are blessed with the divine vision, to 
have such a direct perception of God. If in small matters of 
daily experience we find that all eyes do not see equally well, 
that where one pair of healthy eyes sees light another does 
not—then I do not see why those who are blessed with divine 
vision should not see what other eyes do not and cannot see. 

'‘.nifinsn/JT ^ II ll 

Sri ki^hna said : 

5. See my forms in their hundreds and 
thousands, O Arjuna, various, divine and of 
different colours and shapes. 
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5rl Kfshoa complies with Arjona’s request. In verses 5 to 
7, He briefly explains what Arjuna is going to see. The impera¬ 
tive ‘ see ’ in this and the following verses must be construed as 
mere future indicative : for Arjuna cannot be regarded as see¬ 
ing the TtsvarUpa, until the gift of divine sight is conferred in 
verse 8. 

ii ^ || 

6. See the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras, 
the two Asvins and also the Maruts. See, O 
Arjuna, many marvels, unseen before. 

We have seen already in the course of our study of the 10th 
chapter who the Adityas and the other gods reierred to in this 
stanza are. They were there considered as some of the vibJwtis of 
the Lord. Sri Krsboa here points out that to add up sSvt’&tvibhfUis 
and equate the arithmetical sum theieoi with God is not the right 
way of understanding Him. Not that such an idea has no 
measure of truth in it: it is correct as far as it goes : but it does 
not go very far and is therefore inadequate. There is nothing 
wrong in our putting together all the vibhUtis of God in the hope 
of learning something more thereby than from a single 
But we must realise also that God is more than His vibhflUis : 
in Him can be seen many wonders unseen before^ 

Commentators have sought to explain the significance of the 
phrase unseen before It has been interpreted to mean 
never before seen by Arjuna, or by any one else in this world, 
not even by the sages to whom the I is bails are said to have 

been revealed ”, for no one can understand the fulness of divine 
glory. 


qR ^ 3ir%5r Ii va II 

7. See now, O Arjuna, the whole of the 
universe, with all that lives and moves and the 
things that do not live and move, brought to¬ 
gether as one in one place within My body: (see) 
also whatever else you wish to see. 
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Sri Krshaa says in effect: If you succeed in getting a 
vision of My lordly form, you will not only see the whole uni¬ 
verse within Me, but you will also see Me transcending the 
universe. You will get a direct perception of Me as I am, 
an immanent and transcendent God.” I may mention here that 
the issue of the Mahabkarata war has been considered sometimes 
to be specially referred to in the expression “ whatever else you 
may wish to see.” 

f^5?r ^ D <i n 

8 . But you will not be able to see Me (in My 
ai'svara form) with this eye of yours. I (therefore) 
give you the divine vision. See (with its aid) my 
lordly yoga. 

Yoga must be understood here in the special sense to which 
I drew your attention in the course of our study of the last chap¬ 
ter. It means the peculiar relation of God to the universe : and 
lordly ydgii can be freely translated as ‘ the relation of God to 
the universe as its Lord.’ 

wq— 

qntk 'TOT II q, || 

SANJAYA. SAID: 

9 . O King, having spoken thus, the great 
Lord Krshna showed to Arjuna His supreme 
lordly form. 

I w'ant you to take the word 'nid,lui-y6geivara' to mean 
the great Lord, who, more than anyone else, is related effectively 
and intimately to the universe, in the manner outlined in chapters 
7 to 10. It has also been rendered as ‘the Lord, possessing 
wonderful powers.’ 

In the MUhabhdirata, we find a description of the vUva-rf)kpa 
or the universal form of God in more than one place, though 
perhaps it is only in the Gz/fl that it is describ.^ J most effectively. 
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Sri Krsh^a Himself shows this form on two other occasions, 
once in the court of Duryodhana and again to Udahka, when 
He is returning to Dwaraka after the conclusion of the great war. 
You may all remember the well-known episode in the 
parvan in which Sri Krshua shows His vuva-r^pa, to confound 
Duryodhana, who was attenipting to seize Him, defying all dip¬ 
lomatic etiquette, when He went to Hastinajiura as an envoy to 
plead the cause of the PiUidavas. Secondly, after the conclusion 
of the great war, Krshua s-t j out to return to His capital, 
Dwaraka. On the way He meets Udanka, a rishl^ who was 
unaware of the sanguinary issue to the negotiations which Srt 
Krsluia had been conductifig on behalf of the Paodavas. On 
learning from Sri Krshua the story of the war and the complete 
destruction of the Kauravas, the r.<hi$ wratli is roused against Sn 
Krshua. To appease Him, Sri Krdiua explains the fall of the 
Kauravas as due to their sins, and finally shows the sage, as a 
favour, His all-encompassing form. Thirdly, in (lie 
Parvan^ a vision of the universal form, which the l.ord Xarayaua 
showed to the sage, Narada, is described. Lastly, in the Vana- 
parvan^ Lomas a in relating the well known story of Parasu-Riimas 
discomfiture at the hands of D.isaratl Rama, specifically states 
that the latter showed Himself in His universal form. All tliese 
descriptions largely resemble each other. They portray the Lord 
as having the whole universe for His body, with a reserve of 
unmanifested power. Only in each case, the vision is related 
particularly to the context. Here in the 67/d, you will see that the 
vision is full of the battlefield: for instance those whom Arjuna 
is to kill are shown as dead therein. As I told you, we may 
consider the visva-rfjtprr as a symbolic representation of an 
intellectual concept, the idea that God is both transcendent and 
immanent. Or, we may hold that a direct perception of this 
r^pa is possible to one gifted with divine vision. 

It is stated in the MahOi>bh^rata that the chief object of the 
teaching of the Gita is gained immediately after the vtsmrUpa is 
shown. The manifestation here to Arjuna of the aisvara form 
by the Lord really brings us to the culmination point. Till now 
the teaching was being built up, step by step: hereafter, Sri 
Krshua is merely concerned with the application of this teach¬ 
ing to various details. The vision convinces Arjuna of the truth 
of !^rT Krshua s utterances : he only requires some little guidance 
in realising the principles he has been taught^ Chapters 13 to 18 
are mainly concerned with this question of the application of &tl 
Kfshua’s philosophy of conduct to various matters of detail 
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Sanjaya further describes the vision thus :— 



II ? o II 

^TR-W^nr II H II 

10 . Having many mouths and eyes, many 
wonderful manifestations, many divine ornaments 
and many weapons, held erect: 

11. Wearing divine garlands and apparel, 
anointed with celestial perfumes, full of every 
wonder, resplendent, boundless, with faces in all 
directions. 

This description of the visvarJiipa has not escaped much 
adverse critici.sm. Those who are not dispOvseci sympathetically, 
nor anxious to understand the truth, say that this is the descrip¬ 
tion, not of God, but of a monster. Let us see how far this 
criticism is just by trying to make out what this description sets 
out to do. We have been taught to look upon God as the 
source and support of all the power, possessed by all the beings 
in the universe. At the same time, we have to conceive 
Him as transcending the universe. To do this in the most effec¬ 
tive manner possible with the help of our feeble mind and feeble 
language is far from easy. We may perhaps try to describe 
God in three ways, each of them inadequate, but each going as 
far as it can in its own manner. First, we have the method of 
negation. You may all know that the Upanishads describe God 
by the phrase mti —He is not this, He is not that, etc. Secondly 
we have the method of contradictions, by means of which we 
describe God as both far and near, greatest of the great and 
smallest of the small, and so forth. Thirdly we have the method 
of piling up positive attributes ad infinitum. None of these 
methods is entirely satisfactory, but in the nature of the case we 
cannot hope for anything better. Here and in the Putusha- 
sULkta^ an attempt is made to adopt the third method. If we 
realise that the object of this description is to reveal the infinite 
glory of the Lord by piling up positive attributes, then we may 
get a glimpse of the grandeur of the conception, which is dealt 
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with here. The thousand heads ancJ hands will no longer 
suggest to us a monster, but rather the ineffable, infinite, all- 
pervasive, omnipotent character of God. It is a reduction to 
human terms of the difficult philosophic concept of th'* omni¬ 
present God. 

^ HI II ? 3 II 

12 . If in the heavens the splendour of a 
thousand suns were to rise up, all at once, it 
would be (somewhat) like the splendour of that 
mighty one. 

A commentator points out this stanza expands the epithet 
f/iva (shining) of the last verse. I have told you already that the 
Supreme Bralmian is often described in the Upanishads as light. 
The whole of the universe, it is stated, is illuminated through the 
the light that comes from Him. Not merely in the Upanishads, 
but in the religious literature of other countries also we find this 
conception of God as light We may try to understand the 
exact force of the comparison here by remembering the fact that 
the weaker light always fades away in the presence of the 
stronger. As the flame of a tiny oil-lamp cannot outshine the 
sun, even so countless suns were obscured in the inexhaustible 
and immeasurable splendour of the lordly formot (iod. 

There are one or two small points that I want you to note 
in connection with the translation of this Uoka, The ^ thousand 
suns ’ mentioned do not indicate a definite number : ‘ thousand ’ 
is merely used in the sense of 'numerous.’ Again, though the 
original uses the word sadrsl, implying likeness between the 
glory of the thousand suns and that of the visva-ntpa^ we must 
hold that the former merely gives us an idea of the infinite glory 
the Lord* 

sr^rwii^Nr i 

II ^ ^ || 

13. Arjuna saw there in the body of the God 
of gods the whole universe in one, divided in 
various ways. 
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Arjuna saw in the visva-rupa the entire universe in one as 
the body of God: but this does not mean that it was inorganic 
and undifferentiated, a jelly-like mass. The whole ot the 
universe with all its differentiations, the universe as it is evolving 
from hour to hour, with all its law? order and evolutionary 
processes and manifestations, was there. He saw a living cosmos, 
a unity in variety. 

14. Then Arjuna, overcome by wonder, with 
hair standing on end, bowed his head before the 
Lord, and with folded hands, spoke. 

We will consider Arjuna s speech next time. 


xlix 

Last week we saw how at the request of Arjuna, Sri Krishna 
bestowed on him the power of divine vision whereby he might 
see the aisvara form of God, and realise that He is the lord and 
master of all, and the soul of the universe, which is His body. 
Now, let us follow Arjuna’s description of what he sees before 
him. 

15. O God, I see in your body all the gods, 
as well as all the groups of various beings, the 
lord Brahma on (his) lotus-seat, all the sages and 
the celestial snakes. 

Perhaps the most interesting point about this verse is the 
allusion to celestial snakes. What these are is a question about 
which nothing very definite can be said. In the last chapter we 
came across n»g-as and sarpas : here we have uragas. All the 
three words mean snakes : but whether anything special is further 
meant by each or afiy of the three words is doubtful. Both 
RSmanujacharya and Safikaracharya consider that Vasuki and 
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other mythological snakes are referred to here. I venture to put 
forward a suggestion, to which you may attach whatever value 
you please. Snakes have played more than one prominent part 
in the ancient literature of Hinduism as well as of other religions. 
The snake in Vet/ic mythology is symbolic of the asiiras, the 
powers of darkness, who warred against the gods of light. Even 
some Christian critics grant that the representation of Satan in 
the Bible as a snake might be traced ultimately to the snake being 
regarded as symbolic of the powers of darkness in Vedic and 
Persian mythology. In addition to this, we must note the fact 
that the snake has been an object of worship in many countries : 
and it is worshipped in India even now. So you can see easily 
that snakes have played a veiy prominent part in more than 
one religion of antiquity. The unigas mentioned here may 
be, most probably, the powers of darkness, commonly called 
nsuraSf who are worshipped, lest they should do harm. If this is 
.so, then in the alsvara form of God, both the dH>as and the 
are seen. In view of Sri Krshna’s teaching concerning 
the relations between the deva-vratay the piti^-vrata, and such 
worshippers of minor deities on the one hand, and the Krshna- 
vrata on the other, this is what we should expect. Sri Krshua is 
the synthesis of all the gods, and the receiver of all worships and 
offerings ultimately. Arjuna sees before him all the gods and 
the demons in the viiva-fiXpa^ 

Along with these he sees the various groups of beings in the 
universe. For ^ri Krshya is not merely a synthesis of all the 
gods but also a transcendent and immanent deity, who pervades 
and penetrates every atom in the universe. 

^ lU ^11 

i6. I see you, of boundless form, on all sides, 
with many stomachs, mouths and eyes. O Lord 
of the Universe, O God with the universe as your 
body, I do not see Your end, nor Your middle, 
nor yet Yourtbeginning. 

The word vi^va*rUpa, usually means that form in which 
God appears with the universe as His body : here as the word is 
put in the vocative case, it obviously means one who has the 
universe for His body. 

41 
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As I pointed out to you last week, the innumerable mouths 
and faces that are mentioned here must be understood to refer 
symbolically to the all-pervasive character of God and His great 
power of performance. This form of God, as seen by Arjuna, 
is infinite in every direction, so that no beginning nor middle 
nor end can be predicated of it. 

?«rr 5/^ ?\sii 

17. I see You with a crown, a club and a 
discus, a mass of light, resplendent in every 
direction, very difficult to look at, all around 
effulgent like blazing fire or sun, and indefinable. 

Arjuna sees before him a blazing, dazzling light, with no 
beginning or end that can be perceived. It is a strange and 
wonderful spectacle, something which Arjuna has never seen 
before: yet he recognises the figured before him, for in association 
therewith Arjuna sees the familiar symbols of X^ishpu, the crown 
and mace and discus. Please note that the word aprameya, 
which I have translated as ' indefinable,’ means ^ immeasurable ’ 
as well. The form was durniriksfia^ difficult to look at, on 
account of the intensity of its brilliance. 

^Rrrr?R?ar s^r ^ II? <ill 

18. You are the indestructible, the Supreme 
One to be known. You are the high home of 
the universe. You are inexhaustible, the protec¬ 
tor of everlasting dharma. I believe you are the 
Eternal Being. 

The word, akshara, in this verse may be interpreted either 
as the Ankara, standing for God, or as that which is indestructible. 
In either case, God is the supreme thing to be known: for as you 
know, the Ved&nta holds God to be the one object of knowledge, 
by knowing which everything else becomes known. God is the 
abode of the universe, for in Him the whole cosmos finds its rest 
and support Again, He is avyaya^ inexhaustible and imperish¬ 
able : for in relation to Him, there cap be no loss or depletion of 
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any kind. He i's also the protector ol everlasting d/tarma^ those 
laws of lile and commands of religion, which will endure for ever 
Finally, He is the Eternal Purus/ui^ to whom the universe owes 
all its life and activity. 

It is obvious that Arjuna is not describing here something 
which he is seeing before him: on the other hand) some im* 
portant characteristics of God are here described in highly 
abstract terms. In actual point of fact, a similar description) in 
almost the same terms, may be ioand in JX. 17-18. The only 
difference between the two is that the former is given by Sri 
Krshna and the latter by Arjuna. But this difference is signifi¬ 
cant. For it means that Arjuna very n;iturally and almost 
unconsciously makes Sri Krsbua’s teaching a part of his mental 
and spiritual life. Though Arjuna is describing here these 
characteristics of God with all the fr shness and wonder of a new 
discovery; he is only recapitulating what SrT Krshna has been 
teaching him. A great commentator points out that we must take 
these statements to be the inference which Aijuna draws from the 
wonderful display of divine power which he looks at. And the 
inference gains added value in that il testifies with all the con¬ 
viction which a direct perception brings in its wake, to the truth 
of those metaphysical concepts about God, that Sri Krshna has 
been developing in Chapters 7 to 10 Arjuna’s progress now 
from scepticism to faith is complete. 

<!»§ I 

19. I see You, void of beginning, middle or 
end, of infinite power, having countless arms, 
with the sun and moon as Your eyes, and blazing 
fire as Your mouth, heating the whole of the 
universe with Your radiance. 

It may seem as though this verse repeats ideas already 
mentioned. One commentator has tried to overcome this didi* 
culty by suggesting that such ideas, as are repeated, are mentioned 
in a different way: for instance, formerly it was stated that the 
Lord has many arms: now it is declared that the Lord has 
countless arms. The former is a positive affirmation : the latter 
is a negative description. Even if we do not agree with this, 
aodcpncede that there has been repetition, it is easy to find a 
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justification for it in the state of mind of Arjuna at that time. 
If Tve were to see the visvarupa before us and attempt to describe 
it, I doubt whether we too would not indulge in similar repeti¬ 
tion. For none can feel anything like unnecessary tautology 
in describing that strange and wonderful form of God, however 
frequently one may repeat one's ideas. 

One or two points in this verse deserve some attention. It 
has been suggested that the phrase sasi-surya-netram means 
“ having eyes that are like the moon and the sun at the same 
time,” the underlying thought apparently being that the visvarupa 
appeared pleasing like the moon to the devotees of God and un¬ 
pleasantly dazzling like the sun to His enemies. The mouth of 
God is here associated with kindled fire, for very soon you 
will learn that Arjuna has specially to see in this rfipa God as 
Destroyer. 

?|T|sr ^ ii ii 

20 . For, this inter-space between earth and 
heaven and all the quarters are pervaded by You 
alone. O high-souled one, seeing this wonderful 
and terrible form of Yours, the three worlds are 
in a state of agitation and fear. 

Seeing this fierce and wonderful form of the Lord, in which 
He pervaded the whole universe visibly, Arjuna was struck with 
awe. And I think it is reasonable to hold that he transferred this 
awe, which he felt, to the whole world. The intensity of his fear 
must have made him think that the three worlds dreaded to see 
this form. However, some commentators explain this statement 
differently. One view is that all were gifted with divine vision 
for a brief while in order to enable Arjuna to realise the fearful* 
ness of the form by making him see the dread of the three worlds 
on looking at the visvarupa* Another view is that the devotees 
alone were able to see this rupa in their meditations, and felt 
agitated thereat. According to a well-known commentator, God 
is here addressed as the mah&tman for the reason that His mind 
cannot be fathomed. 

grift ^^rfNr i 
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21. For here these groups of gods are enter¬ 
ing into You. Some in fear praise You with 
folded hands. And the hosts of sages and siddhas 
are saying, ''May it be weir', and are extolling 
You with abundant hymns of praise. 

The fact that even some gods were struck with awe at this 
remarkable form of the Lord shows the extent of its fierceness. 
It has been suggested by an eiiinent commentator lh.it the gods 
mentioned in tliis sloka are tnose, who are believed to have 
incarnated in human {oriu to take part in the battle at Kuruk- 
shetra and relieve the earth of her burden. According to another 
view, we are to take tiu sura as tvii as.ita-sanghdh^ 

in whiclr case the reloreiu e is to the hosts of demons, who have 
incarnated as Duryodhana and his henchmen. A dvaitist writer 
says that the gods mentioned in this stanza are attiukta-devas^ 
while those referred to in verse 15 are mukta-di\'as, I think it is 
enough, if we take the first line to r.xean that even sorixe gods 
were struck with awe on looking at this display of God’s destruc¬ 
tive energy. Who the great rishis and siddhas referred to here 
are, I do not know. The word stddka ordinarily means one who 
has attained success in the practice oiyoga : it also refers to a class 
of superhuman beings, akin, but slightly inferior, to the gods. 
Now, as the are mentioned along with the ^in this 

verse, we may hold that the reference here is \.o successful ydgms\ 
In the next shia, the sidd/ias are mentioned along with Rudras, 
V^asus, Asvins, Sadhyas and other gods. Hence we may 
interpret the word there in the other sense of a class of super¬ 
human beings. 

Svasti is a term alike of benediction and praise. Inter¬ 
preted in the former sense, It would mean that the great sages 
were saying ' May it be well with the universe 1 ’ seeing that God 
was in His universal form emphasising His destructive aspect: 
otherwise, it would mean that they greeted Him with * Hail I 
Prosperity be to thee I ’ the greeting which the devotees would 
naturally use on gazing at their beloved Lord. 

22 . The Rudras and Adityas, the Vasus, the 
Sadhyas, the VUvas, the two Asvins, the Maruts 
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and the Ushmapas, and the groups of Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, demons and Siddhas, are all looking at 
You amazed. 

We came across most of the gods mentioned here, 
when we were studying the last chapter. The visve-dev&h may 
have originally meant nothing more than ^all the gods collect¬ 
ively,’ though very early they were considered a separate group 
of gods. According to the Pitranas, they are said to be the 
children of V^isva, daughter of Daksha, and are usually considered 
to be ten and occasionally as twelve in number. They are 
specially worshipped during funerals and ceremonies in honour 
of dead ancestors. The term ilshuu-pa literally means ‘ heat- 
drinker ’ and is here applied to a certain type of manes, who are 
believed to enjoy the hot offerings given to them by their 
descendents. Sadhyas are a class of celestial attendants, whose 
place in the hierarchy of gods is not clearly known. They are 
usually considered to be 12 in number, and their names are said 
to be Mana, Mantha, Praua, Nara, Apana, Viryavan, Vinirbhaya, 
Naya, Damsa, Narayaoa, Vrsha and Prabhu. 

^ qf r w i 

iKUl 

23. Seeing your mighty form, with many 
mouths and eyes, with many arms, thighs and 
feet, with many stomachs, aud fierce with many 
teeth, all the worlds, O Mighty-armed ! are afraid, 
and so am 1. 

It was at the special request of Arjuna that the z^isvarQpa 
was shown to him. On seeing it, he began to quake with fear. 
And he finds an excuse for his fear in saying that all the worlds 
are also alarmed at the vision : he is weak as others are, and no 
special blame, he pleads, attaches to him on account of his fear. 
Of the symbolism of the countless arms and feet and faces, I 
have already spoken. 

^ 5qr tit ^ 
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24. Seeing You, O Vishnu, touching the 
skies, shining, many-coloured, vvith gaping 
mouths, and large, blazing eyes, I am territied in 
my inmost self: and 1 can command neither 
courage, nor peace. 

25. Seeing Your mouths, fierce with (their) 
teeth and resembling the fire of destruction, I 
cannot recognise the (various) directions, and 
feel no comfort. Be gracious, O Lord of the 
gods, who has the whole universe for your home. 

Kaliinala^ as you may know, is the great Are of destruction, 
which is said to reduce the univ^erse to ashes at the time of 
pralaya. Every one of Mis mouths blazed like an al) destroying 
Are, a cosmic conflagration. Looking at the Aerce and awful 
form before him, Arjuna feels alarmed. Though he requested 
Sri Krshi.ia to show him His lordly form, he Ands the vision too 
fearful. Now it is just like this in regard to all the great 
problems of religion and philosophy. Students who venture 
with boldness at Arst, feel baffled, when they begin to realise the 
grandeur of the truth they are trying to understand. I he desin* 
to know the truth impels one continually to go on : but when 
one gets a glimpse of the immense magnitude of the problem 
that is being tackled, one feels unequal to the task undertaken. 
Arjuna is given a wonderful opportunity of realising the great 
truth underlying all phenomena, of solving the riddle of the 
universe in fact, with an ease and facility never to be attained by 
others. But the problem is too great for him. He feels stunned, 
and his surprise and fear rob him of all self-control. He begs 
therefore piteously that the great Lord, who pervades the 
universe, should cease to frighten him. 

iR^ii 
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26—27. These sons of Dhrtarashtra, together 
with all the bands of kings, Bhishma, Drona and 
also Karna, along with the principal warriors on 
our side, are swiftly entering Your mouths, fierce 
with fangs. And some, with their heads powder¬ 
ed, are seen sticking in the interspaces between 
the teeth. 

In these two slokas the vision which Arjuna sees is related 
to the context. He sees before him the soldiers and generals on 
both sides rushing into those terrible blazing mouths. He catches 
a glimpse of the luture through divine grace, and learns the will 
of God. Causes beyond his control have brought the opposing 
armies into the field, and Arjuna’s abstention from the martial 
duties cannot stop the inevitable carnage. With him or with¬ 
out him, the war will take place: but he may perhaps do 
irreparable ruin to his soul by fiyiiig from the field of battle, 
overcome by sentiment. Such is the central teaching of the 
GitSi. And here we find that the divine will about the war is 
being made manifest to Arjuna. He sees the destined death of 
all those whom he hesitated to kill. 

^ \\\<c \\ 

^^3^: 11 11 

28—29. As the many swift currents of rivers 
run towards the sea alone, even so these heroes 
of the world of men enter Your blazing mouths. 

As moths with accelerated velocity enter a 
blazing fire to their destruction, so too do these 
men enter your mouths with accelerated velocity, 
(only) to their destruction. 

In these two similes, the impending destrnction is vividly 
described. The war is inevitable: and wittingly or not, the 
warriors on both sides are to kill each other. It has been 
suggested that dxe figure of the rivere rushing to the ocean 
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portrays involuntary, unconscious destruction, and that the 
simile of the mojjths entering fire suggests a voluntary entry into 
the portals of death. Be that as it may, we must see here the 
work of God as Destroyer. Though it is the individual karma 
which keeps the world going and makes history, we must trace 
all activities ultimately to God, who is at same time the 
Creator, the Sustainer and the Destroyer of the universe. It is 
as Destroyer that He figures in the vnva rfipa. and in the next 
sloka, we have a striking portrait of this aspect of His work. 

30. Swallowing these worlds, You are licking 
them over and over again with Your burning 
mouths. Your fierce rays, O Vishnu, tilling the 
whole universe with their splendour, are heating 
it. 

With this sidka^ Arjuna finishes hb di'scrtption of the 
aisvara form of the Lord. It is so strange and unexpectedly 
fierce that he is stunned and proceeds to ask its significance. 

ir ^ ^ sr«?? i 

!l 

31. Tell me, who You are, who arc possessed 
of this fierce form. Salutations to You, O best of 
gods ! Be kind. I wish to know You, the primeval 
one. I do not understand Your manifestation. 

It was at Arj ana's request that this visva-rUpa was shown 
to him. Yet he asks the form before him : “ Who are you ? ” 
Why does he put that question ? Because what he saw was not 
what he expected to see. For, let us imagine ourselves in the 
situation of Arjuna, and try to think of a form of God, which will 
be in keeping with the teaching of Chapters 7 to 10. It seems to 
me that such a form of God would be quite unlike the one that 
Aijuna saw, something considerably less fierce and not so much 
given to the work of destruction. The teaching of the Gltd> has 
emphasised for us that God is the support of the universe and 
the helper of devotees. But here there is a change in the 
43 
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emphasis because Arjuna has to engage in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, very soon. !5rl Krishua s object from the beginning is to 
con^dnce Arjuna that in doing his duty, even though it may 
involve destruction, he will be doing nothing wrong. Hence it 
was necessary to make Arjuna feel that he was merely an 
instrument in the hands of God. 6ri Krishna says further on 
that even if Arjuna fails to do his duty, the work of destruction 
will go on unhindered: only Arjuna will incur the sin of not 
doing his duty. God appears as the Great Destroyer 
in this vision in order to make Arjuna feel that he was merely a 
nimitta in the hands of God for the work of destruction. This, 
however, startles Arjuna, who was expecting to realise other 
aspects of God. 

^5^ srirr: I 

?«rT ^ 

6rI KRISHNA SAID: 

32. I am Death, the destroyer of the world, 
fully developed. I am here engaged in destroy¬ 
ing the worlds. Even without you, these 
warriors, who are in the opposing armies, shall all 
cease to be. 

Aa/rt, as you may remember, means time as well as Death 
in Sanskrit. We often speak of Time the Destroyer, and it is 
probably as a personification of Time that the word 
acquired the meaning of Destroyer. 6rl Krishua here answers 
Arjunas puzzled question and explains the significance and 
purpose of the visva~rnpa. It was terrible and awe-inspiring 
because, for the moment, the Lord was engaged in the work of 
destruction. To Arjuna was given the choice of carrying out 
the divine purpose to the extent of his power or retiring from the 
battle to the detriment of his soul. But it was not in his power 
to stop the war or prolong the lives of those, whose death was 
inevitable. Even without Arjuna the war would go on, and death 
and destruction stalk the land. 

^ ^ 1 

m II \\ \\ 
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33 - Therefore do you get up. Win fame. 
Vanquishing your enemies, enjoy a prosperous 
kingdom. All those have already been killed (by 
Me). Be only an instrument, O Arjuna (for their 
destruction). 

It is noteworthy that Arj^ n i is here addressed as savya- 
sdchin^ one who could al'-o shoot arrows with his left hand. In 
spite of this uncommcn talent, Arjuna is not essential for 
carrying out the divine purpose. His efficiency here is even less 
ibau that of the axe in the hands of the wood-cutter The axe 
at least is an instrument without which the wood-cutter cannot 
cut the tree. Arjuna, however, is less even than an instrument. 
He is merely an excuse in the hands of God. irin Krishna 
declares: Whether you do your duty or not, what has been 
determined will take place. 

As a matter of fact, a study of history is apt to disillusion 
us as regards the importance of imiividuals. No one has any¬ 
where or at any time been found to be Indispensable and abso¬ 
lutely essential for the work of the world. Even the very greatest 
men, whose lives have been a source of inspiration to countless 
generations, had to die. When they die, we feel for a time that 
there is a gap, which can not be filled. But all such gaps are 
filled in due course. The machinery ol the universe goes on 
moving as before without any hindrance or deficiency whatso¬ 
ever. So in the course of history, none is indispensable, none is 
irreplaceable, however great his work. It is thus, because the 
process of history is determined. God is leading mankind 
towards an appointed goal. Whether we will or not, we all have 
to move with the current of history. If in our brief life, we try 
to help the aims of God, we harmonise ourselves with the work 
of the machinery of the universe. It we do not, the machinery 
remains unhurt: it is we who suffer. 

Imagine a mighty engine working. Try to obstruct its work 
by putting your arm in one of its wheels. What is the result ? 
The arm will be seriously injured, but the machine goes on. If 
however you coordinate yourself with the machine, then you can 
make it help you. Otherwise, so much the worse for you. You 
have here a simile which very roughly indicates to you the place 
of individual responsibility in the process of history. The great 
machinery of the universe is so ordered under the supervision ol 
God, that it is given to us to help ourselves by placing ourselves 
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in harmonious relations with it. It may be that by so doing 
we are at tlie same time helping the machine in a small way. 
With our co-operation, the goal is reached perhaps a moment 
earlier. If we adopt a hostile attitude, we do not hinder seriously 
the progress of the world, but we get into griet. 

Such is the lesson we have to learn from a study of history. 
Let us not however mistake it to mean that everything is pre¬ 
ordained. Then it will not matter what we do. If the fate of 
the heroes of war is already pre-determined, why should Arjuna 
fight at all ? What is the good of killing the killed ? If the 
machinery of the universe moves on to its appointed goal, 
irrespective of what we do or refrain from doing; if none, how¬ 
ever great, is essential for this purpose; why should any one do any¬ 
thing at all.? If everything is pre-ordained, the sense of individual 
responsibility is chimerical. It is not however the intention of 
Sr! Krishna that we should hold such a view. The necessity of 
work has been emphasised, as well as the* need for relating our¬ 
selves harmoniously to the divine plan. To some extent it lies 
in us to help the progress of the world. We ought not to 
suppose we help much. Otherwise we may get unduly vain. 
We have a certain amount of choice left to us: we can cause 
more or less friction in the movements of the wheels. 

As a matter of fact, this problem of individual freedom is a 
very difficult one. If the individual is endowed with perfect 
freedom, he is fully responsible for what he does. If full 
freedom is given to Arjuna, then the men in the opposite army 
can not die unless he fights. If even without him, their death is 
determined, then Arjuna is responsible for nothing that he does. 
His killing the enemies would be like killing the dead. Pre¬ 
determination of itself will negative all personal responsibility 
and initiative in the life of man. If on the other hand we endow 
the individual with perfect freedom, then we can believe in no 
plan and purpose in history, no divine event to which the whole 
creation moves. Yet all that we can observe of Nature and all 
that we know of history leads us to the belief that there is a plan 
and a purpose in the working of the universe. Though this plan 
is not completely shown to us, nor the purpose laid bare 
distinctly before our vision, there is enough evidence to make us 
realise that we have to adjust ourselves to a plan and a purpose 
that are not of our creation. 

While thus we have to believe in pre-determination, we 
have at the same time a sense of responsibility, an intuition of 
freedom. At every moment of our life we are conscious oi 
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volition, of making a choice between two or more alternatives. 
Now, what is this freedom, and what is this pre*de termination c 
How far does the latter impose limitations on our freedom r 
How far does our freedom affect this pre-determination ? These 
arc difficult questions in philosophy and religion. Our view is 
that within a limited sphere, man is free. This freedom, how¬ 
ever, does not enable him to tamper with the plan and purpose 
of the univers‘j in any way. He has the choice of adjusting 
himself thereto either harmoni jusly or nr>t. The [»osition is as 
though there is a engine to which you are called upon to 
relate yourself in souie way Its motive power ami working are 
not within your control. Whatever you may do, it will go on 
working in its own way. But yem may choose the relation in 
which there is co-ordination, or the reverse of it. In the latter 
case, the engirle remains unaffected, hut you are mined. In the 
former case, you do not modily the worlcing of the machine, but 
utilise it for your own good. In no case can you be said to help 
the machine materially. So then, tlie engine can be used by 
you through harmonious co-ordiuatioc to secure your own good, 
or through opposition, it may be made to work youi ruin. Vou 
are free to choose the one course or the other. But so far as 
the motive power of the mighty engine is concerned, you are 
nothing: you are like the lly on the wheel which thought it was 
raising the dust. 

It is in this manner that we have to reconcile ^he two 
contrary ideas of freedom and pre-determination. Not other¬ 
wise can we realise the moral meaning of the great lesson taught 
to Arjuna here. In becoming a nimitta or not, Arjuna works 
for hi.' own salvation or is ruined. The choice is his. But the 
killing or the not killing of the enem> host is not in his hands. 
Looking at the problem in this way, we can see that it destroys 
the feelings of aJinuk(%ra and mavtakArtij and impels us to do our 
duty, regardless of consequences. Those are the concern, not of 
ourselves, but of God. He arranges the goal. We have to 
work and do our duty unselfishly, paying no heed to the fruits 
of our action. 



We studied last week Arjuna’s description of tlie visva-rupa. 
We also tried to understand what Sri Krishua wanted Arjuna to 
learn from the vision. It is one thing to see and quite another 
to learn: yet Sri Krishna contrived that Arjuna not only saw, 
but also learnt. lie was made to realise that in doing his duty 
in the world, he was not achieving anything at all of real value in 
the economy of the universe. In God’s government no one is 
indispensable. We here do our duties not for carrying out the 
objects of God, but in order that we may adjust ourselves to 
those objects. If the right adjustments ate not effected, it is we 
who suffer. Under a strong and powerful government, not 
easily upset, there may be liars and deceivers, dacoits and thieves 
and murderers. But these rebels against the law succeed only 
in achieving their own ruin : the government is not weakened 
by their activities. When a citizen puts himself in agreement 
with the aims of the government, his life becomes smoother, and 
of some service to himself and others. Similarly, under the 
divine government, if any one places himself in harmonious 
relations with the order of the universe, as arranged by God, then 
he really acquires the proud })rivilege of being a co-worker with 
God. If he antagonises that order, he becomes weak and loses 
the purpose of his life: while the government goes on. You 
can now see that in a constitution pre-ordained by God, man has 
still his duties to perform. Whether he makes his life of value to 
himself and others depends on how he performs those duties. 

Having asked Arjuna to become merely an instrument for 
bringing about the death of the enemy host, Sri Krishna says 
further: 

34. Drona and Bhishma and Jayadrata and 
Karna, and likewise other heroic warriors also, 
whom I have killed—do you slay. Grieve not. 
Fight. And in the war, you will overcome (your) 
enemies. 

‘ In the previous ildka, 611 Krishna said generally that He 
had already killed Arjuna’s enemies. Here He specifically 
mentions Dr 5 na, Bhishma and others. Why does .^ri Krishna Isy 
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special emphasis on these ? The reason is not tar to seek 
Arjuna*s sentimental objection to war rose on arcoant of the 
possibility of killing most of them. His objection was based 
mainly on the respect he owed to his elders and preceptors, the 
affection he felt for his kinsmen, and the regard he had for the 
prowess of some of his foes. DiHna was his beloved preceptor, 
his teacher in the art of war. Bhishma was the patriarch of the 
family, the grand-father to v bom every one was attached. 
Jayadrata was the husband of T hischala, Darybdhana’s only sister. 
Arjuna had declared in the first chapter that he would incur sin 
even by killing death-worthy foes. (1.36' And some of these could 
hardly be regarded as atatayins. Tn reply Sri Krishna [mints out 
that tht' divine will has conuemned them Even die conduct of 
Bhishma and D’-oira, noble as they were and opposed to the 
policy ol Difryddhana, did not escape SrT Krisliua’s censure. 
Speaking at the court of Duryndhana, as the envoy of the 
PAoclavas, Si/ Krishpa declaied that the elders ot the Kuru family 
committed a great transgression of th?^ moral law in that they 
failed to curb their Piince, who was sinning through excess of 
prosperity. {I dydy;a-parV(Viy exvui. 35). Engaged in a just 
war, Arjuna could not turn back and tlee trom the field in a 
moment of weak emotion. The forces of history had brought 
about the crisis of war, and as a warrior and a man of conscience, 
Arjuna must fight on the side of right, cost whal it might. 
Moreover, he could not stop the inevitable carnage by donning 
the ochre-robe and retiring to the forest. Hence Sri Krishxia 
draws pointed attention to the fact that those whom he parti¬ 
cularly objected to kill are already dead according to the will of 
God. They would die in the ensuing battle, whether Arjuna 
fought or not. But if he fought, he would have the satisfaction 
of doing his duly, and would in addition achieve a temporal 
victory. 

Notice the significance of Sri Krishoa’s exhortation to 
Arjuna. He seems to say : “ Kill these whom I have killed. 

We must not understand this literally . To kill the killed is not 
heroism, nor is victory achieved thus. But this is not the point. 
As we saw, Arjuna is asked to consider himself an agent only up 
to a certain limit. Beyond that God is the agent. 

— 

^ srarwr || ii 
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SANJAYA SAID: 

35. Hearing this speech of Sri Krishna, 
trembling and with folded hands, Arjuna bowed 
down : and again addressed Sn Krishoa, prostrat¬ 
ing himself, in a faltering voice, overcome with 
fear. 

artJT — 

ARJUNA SAID; 

36. It is but meet, O Hrishiks^a, that the 
whole world becomes pleased and charmed by 
Your praise, that the demons flee in terror in all 
directions, and that all the hosts of Siddhas bow 
down (to You), 

Acccrdiug to Arjuna, it was quite in the of(!er of things that 
the world should be delighted with the praise of the Lord and 
that the demons should run away in all directions at the same 
time. The appropriateness of the situation is due to the fact that 
SrT Krishna was capable of manifesting Himself in the way He 
did. He, who can show Himself in the form of vUva-rupa^nA 
thereby at least convince the person who is fortunate enough to 
see the vision that He guides and controls the universe as the 
soul does the body, is certainly worthy of all honour : and all 
those inclined to do evil would naturally run away from Him. As 
I have told you before, there is nothing like a permanent space 
or scope for evil in the government of the universe by God. 
There may be men intent on doing evil. But these cannot in the 
slightest degree affect the progress of the universe. The destiny 
which God has appointed for the universe is sure to be won in 
spite of the evil that weak men indulge in. All the evil in the 
world is intended to be finally brushed aside. That the evil, 
when it knows its situation in the universe, would be terribly 
afraid of itself and run away—such seems to be the meaning of 
the statement that the demons flee in terror in all directions. 
Let us note in passing, before taking up the study of the next 
*sldka^ that the epithet Hrishike^a, here applied to Sri Krishna, 
is generally understood to mean " Lord of the senses*’' 
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37. Why should they not bow down to You, 
O high-souled one, who are the great and first 
cause of even Brahma, the Creator. O Boundless 
One, Lord of the gods, and Abode of the 
Universe ! You are the indestructible, that which 
is, that which does not exist, and also what is 
beyond them. 

According to the purdnasy God first of all created Brahma, 
the Creator, who manipulatesduring cycles ol evolu¬ 
tion and dissolution, and thereby causes the sar^^a or creation 
that we observe to be going on in the universe. Apart from 
this purdnic idea, the statement that ^rl Krishua is the primal 
cause of even Brahma means that He was before all creation 
began. He is infinite and boundless. He is the Lord of gods. 
But He is not for this reason away from the universe, but has it 
for His home. 

Commentators differ as regards the interpretation of the 
last line of the iloka. It has been understood to refer to the sole 
reality of idealistic monism, which is limited by the human 
concepts of existence and non-existence. We can also under¬ 
stand it in the following way. Arjuna after referring to the Lord as 
the indestructible one, who manifested the visva-rnpa, describes 
Him as both what is and what is not, and also what is beyond 
them. I have already spoken to you in detail about the Vedantic 
idea of the process of the universe proceeding in cycles of 
evolution and involution. ‘ That which is’ refers to what we 
see here before us as created, organised beings in the universe. 

' That which does not exist ’ means that which forms the basis 
of created and organised beings in the universe in a state, where 
it has not undergone the process of creation and organisation. 
It may be thus taken to denote the undifferentiated primordial 
matter, which has evolved into the universe. We can not say 
that this does not really exist: only, it does not exist in a 
differentiated condition. God is both the differentiated universe 
and the undifferentiated material basis thereof. He is prakriH 
both in its manifested and unmanifested forms. To say that He is 
prakfiti does not mean that He is matter alone. You may recall 

43 
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that 6rl Krishpa spoke of Himself as above and beyond prakriti 
as well. He referred to two avyaktas, a lower and a higher 
one, and declared the superior avyakta to be the very life of the 
inferior one. Here by stating that He is beyond prakriti in its 
differentiated as well as undifferentiated condition, Sri Krishna is 
drawing attention to the fact that He is the superior avyakta. 
Thus God is both prakriti and punisha, matter and spirit. To 
say that He is matter does not negative His jnana-svarfipa : to 
say that He is beyond prakriti does not make Him remote. We 
can make this clear by a simple analogy. One may say: '' I am 
suffering from fever.” Here the ‘I’ refers to the body. The 
same person may say: *T am uneasy at heart.” Here the‘L 
refers to the mind. The ' 1 ’ thus stands (or a composite ego, a 
mind and a body. In a like manner God is both matter and 
spirit. We may say that He has the entire universe for His 
body. 

3^.- ^ ^5?!^ I 

38. You are the first of gods, the ancient 
purusha. You are the highest support of this 
universe. You are the knower, the object of 
knowledge, and the Supreme Goal. 0 Lord of 
infinite forms, this universe is pervaded by You. 

The ideas stated in the latter half of the previous sloka have 
to be expanded in order that we may not mistake for God the 
primordial matter, which forms the basis of the universe, 
Arjuna in this verse enables us to see that the vision of the viiva^ 
rUpa made him understand not that all matter was God in 
essence, but that God, while being within matter, was also above 
and beyond it. 

He is &di-d^aj the first of the gods, first not merely in rank, 
but also in point of time. We do not know when the gods came 
into existence: we usually say they have been from eternity. 
If we can look upon creation as having taken place at any 
particular point of time, then the &dud^va must have been in 
existence even before that. In either case, He is anQdf, begin¬ 
ningless and eternal. 

The term} purusha^ is ordinarily interpreted to mean one 
w^ sleeps within the citadel of the j body. Throughout almost 
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the whole of the Mahabharata, there runs the idea that God is, 
as it were, sleeping in the heart of every person, whether that 
person is conscious of it or not. In the story of Sakuntala, as 
told in that epic, there occurs a very interesting discussion. 
Years after her g&ndharva marriage with Dusbyanta, she goes to 
him with her son and says: “I am your wile, and here is your son. 
Receive me back as your queen, and make him the Crown Prirre 
as you promised.’* Dushyanta, though he recognises Sakuntala, 
pretrtids not to know her : he is afraid of public opinion about 
his moral standards. Sakuntala then gets angry and makes a 
speech, which is well worth reading by every one. She declares : 

{Adi-parvan xcviii.). 

And you thinlc that you are alone. You do 
not know the ancfent muniy who is sleeping with¬ 
in your heart. He knows the deeds of the evil¬ 
doer, In His presence, you are committing sin. 

In the technical language of the Sahkhya philosophy, the 
term purusha is used to denote the jivutmafiy the soul. It is so 
called because it is conceived to sleep within the body. But this 
school of thought also holds, as you may be aware, that all 
the activities of man are due, not to the pupisha within, but to 
the potential energy of the prakriti. Here of course, the VitdiXnta 
thinks differently. So the term purusha may mean either the 
jlvatman or the parama purusha, the old muni who sleeps within 
the body, or the comparatively recent individual soul. Let us 
note here that the question as to when the individual souls came 
into existence is one of those to which Hindu philosophy refuses 
to give any answer. It is on a par with problems like the 
beginning of karma or the commencement of creation. All 
these are said to be anQ>di, without beginning, for the reason that 
it is futile to try to solve these questions. We see the stream of 
karma flowing, the process of creation going on, and the souls 
getting in and out of embodiments. But we can not conceive a 
point of time when these things were not, as they are now: 
though as I have pointed out to you once before ignorance about 
the source of a river does not make it any the less real* 
Questions like these are the residual problems of all philosophy. 
Nevertheless the distinction between the jlvatman and the 
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parama puruskd must be noted. The former is a purusha 
sleeping within the citadel of the body. God is often spoken of 
as parama or pttrana purusha to distinguish Him from the 
individual soul. If it becomes possible for us to realise in our 
imagination a point of time at which the souls were not in 
existence, but the universe was—even then God must have been 
in existence. So in this way we may think of God as the oldest 
and most ancient inhabitant of the citadel of the body. 

Arjuna further characterises God as the knower as well as 
the object of all knowledge. After having read of this vision 
and thought about it in real earnestness, let us ask ourselves how 
much we really know. In modern days the field of knowledge 
is becoming so wide and varied that no one can try to know all. 
What one gathers in one corner of the world is different from 
what another gathers in another corner: and neither is 
frequently known to the other. Even apart from all this, there 
are definite limits set to our knowledge by the very structure 
of our body and mind. Some of those difficulties we have 
tried to overcome by the invention of marvellous instruments : 
we have discovered through their aid a telescopic and a 
microscopic universe. Still there remains much that we do 
not and cannot expect to know. It therefore there is any 
knower who knows all that has to be known, it must be 
God. He alone can be omniscient. Again all the knowledge 
has its culmination in a knowledge of God: every effort of 
human cognition is directed ultimately towards Him alone. He 
is the one thing by knowing which everything else becomes 
known. Let us note here that nothing in the field of modern 
thought contradicts the idea that the synthesis of all knowledge 
leads us finally to God. 

Lastly Arjuna declares God to be the supreme goal of 
human endeavour: for He alone can bless us with the salvation 
of moksha* Please observe the striking manner in which Arjuna 
concludes this ^loia. After speaking of God as the knower, the 
object of all knowledge, the home of the universe and the 
supreme goal of life, he harks back to the idea that God pervades 
the entire universe. All the attributes of God mentioned first 
lead us to think of His transcendent greatness: so Arjuna sad* 
denly changes the line of his thought and lays emphasis on 
divine immanence as well. 
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39. You are Vayu, Yama, Agni, Varuoa, 
the Moon, Prajapati, and the great grand-father. 
I bow to You a thousand times. Salutation to You 
again and again. 

We have seen already that Sri Krishna is the synthesis of 
all the gods who are worshipped and the receiver of all offer 
ings ultimately. In that sense we may say whoever worships 
Yama or Vayu or Agni, worships Him only, though indirectly, 
We may also understand the stanza to mean that God is present 
as the soul in all these divinities. As He is stx/vantaryafnin^ He 
is in all the deites, who are worshipped. 

The prajapati, is applied, as we saw, to a number of 
persoiis, whom Brahma the creator, brought into existence first, 
for the sake of undertaking the detailed work of creation and 
differentiation. If we regard the prajapatis as the fathers of 
mankind, Brahma becomes their grand-father * and God, who 
created Brahma, is naturally tlie great grand-father of humanity. 
The genealogical relation that we have traced must not however 
be understood in any material sense, as God is above all that is 
material. 

40. In front and from behind, salutation to 
You. O You, who are all, salutation to You from 
all sides. You are of infinite power, of un¬ 
measured heroism. You pervade all, and there¬ 
fore You are all in all. 

I drew your attention once before to what appeared to be 
a kind of repetition in the description of the visvatUpa, I tried 
to explain that it was quite natural for one seeing such a strange 
and awe-inspiring spectacle to indulge in such repetition. Here 
again, you will notice a similar repetition. In the previous s/6ia, 
Arjuna said that he would bow to Sri Krishna a thousand times, 
and again and again. Now he says : '1 bow to You in front and 
from behind. I bow to You from all directions.” The significance 
of this statement will be clear, if we remember the nature of the 
vision that Arjuna sees before him. Therein the Lord pervades 
the entire universe Wsibly. If one is to bow down wherever 
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one sees the face of God, and if everywhere one sees countless 
divine faces, one has to keep on bowing, howsoever one may 
turn. 

Arjnna here says that God is all in all, after referring to 
His infinite power and measureless heroism. We may under¬ 
stand this to mean that both the capacity and the courage to 
achieve are found in an infinite degree in God, He attains to 
all that He wishes to attain. He is pUrna Mmi, sarva-sankalpa- 
kami. He alone is capable of being the governor of the universe. 
1 roust mention here that the statement that God is all has been 
interpreted by the three important schools of VMantic thought 
according to their several tenets. The advaitins hold that the 
statement means that there is no reality except the Absolute. 
The followers of Riimaniijacharya interpret it to mean that the 
universe of mind and matter is a mode of God. And according 
to the dvaitinSy the statement refers to the fact that the universe 
is subject to the dominion of the Lord. 

»T?srr \ | f I 

arsTT^r «rrfJ!r || 

II II 

41-42. Whatever I have said without res¬ 
traint, such as (addressing You as) ‘ O Krishna’, 
‘O Yadava’ or ‘O Friend’, looking upon You 
as a friend, and not realising this greatness of 
Yours, either through love or want of consider¬ 
ation : and whatever disrespect I have shown to 
You in fun while playing, sleeping, sitting to¬ 
gether or dining, whether alone or in the 
presence (of friends)—for all these, O Achyuta, 
I ask pardon of You, who are immeasurable. 

The first thing that Arjuna does as soon as he sees the 
vision and realises his insignificance in the presence of the Lord, 
is to bow down in reverence to the Great Being, who could thus 
manifest Himself. This is an instinctive emotional reaction 
to the situation. Then he begins to think. Have I not commit¬ 
ted a grave offence, he asks himself, in treating Sn Kfisboa as a 
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mere man among men, as a familiar friend who could be treated 
with the candid lack of ceremony that subsists among those who 
are drawn together in friendship ? So he hastens to beg forgive¬ 
ness for the offence that he may have committed out of love as a 
friend or out of sheer thoughtlessness. For, he must have felt 
there were incidents in the life of Sri Krishna, such as the slaying 
of Sisupala or the savings of the honour of Draupadi at the court 
of Duryodhann, which ought to have given him a clue regarding 
His superhuman ( haracter. Vot he thought little of these things, 
and treated hirl Krishna as the cousin he had known from boy¬ 
hood, cracking jokes at His expense on all sorts of occasions, 
and behaving towards Him with the disrespectful familiarity of a 
irientlly equal. 

This feeling of Aijuna is quite natural: but he has not 
offended 6ri Krishna in reality. When God becomes incarnate 
as a human being, He expects to be treated as a man among 
men. If He thinks that those who deal with Him thus are guilty 
of a grievous sin, He will cease to incarnate at all. Sri Krishna 
makes all this (|uite clear soon. But the revelation of Sri 
Krishna’s true nature came to Arjuna with a sudden shock. The 
contrast between what Arjuna mistook Sri Krishna to be and 
what He was really, was so striking that Arjuna could not but 
ask forgiveness for his blind and heedless conduct in tlie past. 

Arjuna particularly mentions the disrespect he has shown 
to Sri Krishna for purposes of merriment. Let me here draw 
your attention to some interesting results that one may derive by 
making a psychological analysis of laughter. A ludicrous situa¬ 
tion would at least be mildly distressing to us, if we were at the 
centre of the picture. It always involves some maladjustment 
with the environment on the part of the person laughed at Our 
laughter is ever directed against some victim. It gives a feeling 
of superiority to the laugher and a feeling of inferiority to the one 
laughed at. An English thinker has stated that laughter is due 
to our feeling *a sudden glory’ on perceiving ^some eminency in 
ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others.’ This, of 
course, does not mean that laughter is an expression of cruelty. 
We may love or admire the victim of oui fun, but the feeling of 
superiority always exists. That is why minor mishaps are 
perhaps the most fruitful sources of laughter. Thus it can be 
shown that laughter is always due to the distress of some one 
else, occasionally of one’s own self: though normally the distress 
is so mild as not to excite our active sympathy. Byron wrote 
If I laugh at any XQortal thing, it is that I may not weep.” So 
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a joke is no joke, if it is not at some one s expense. Awe¬ 
struck at the sight of the mighty vision, Arjuna recalls with fear 
and trembling, the many occasions when he made fun of Sri 
Krishna. Not merely was he ignorant of the true greatness of Sri 
Krishna, but he had actually mistaken Him for a social equal with 
whom he could move freely and without formality. Every joke 
at Sri Krishna’s expense was an offence against divine majesty, 
and Arjuna could do nothing better than pray humbly for 
forgiveness, 

We will postpone further consideration of Arjuna’s request 
to Sri Krishna till next week. Before, however, concluding our 
work today, let me draw your attention to the fact that I have left 
the word Achyuta in this slbka untranslated. Though a well- 
known name of Vishnu, we can not easily find an English 
equivalent for it, which conveys quite the same suggestion. It is 
what may be called the negative participle of a root which means 
‘to slide or slip or fall.’ Roughly, it may be rendered as not 
fallen, firm, imperishable. The significance of the name is usually 
explained in two ways Firstly, we may understand the word to 
mean that God is transcendent, in spite of being immanent in the 
universe. Secondly, it may convey the suggestion that God is a 
refuge whence there can be no fall for those who seek Him. Let 
us stop here now. 


li 

Last time we saw how Arjuna was stunned by the great¬ 
ness, immensity and infiniteness ot the vision that he saw. In 
the presence of the mighty and wonderful vis^>a-rfipa, he felt 
how insignificant he was. At the same time he realised that 
he had committed a great blunder in dealing with the person, 
who could manifest Himself thus. He had looked upon 6rl 
Krishna as a mere man among men, had addressed Him in 
familiar terms and had even made fun of Him. Arjuna 
therefore begged that he should be forgiven for the wrongs 
that he had unwittingly wrought. Today you will observe that 
Arjuna prays that Sri Krishna should once again resume his 
agreeable from. He has no wish to see the viiva-rUpa longer 
than can be helped. 

Let us now continue our study of the prayer which Arjunii 
submitted. 
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43 - You are the father of this world, consist¬ 
ing of moving and unmoving things. You are 
its great and worshipful teacher. There is none 
equal to You. Whence can there be one superior 
to You in the three worlds, O You of unsurpassed 
power! 

There are some, who say that the religion of the Hindus 
is not cognisant of the idea of the fatherhood of God. This 
verse is one of the many instances that prove that the truth 
is quite the contrary. And please observe that our conception 
of the fatherhood of God is more comprehensive than that of 
some other religions. To them the fatherhood of God implies 
the brotherhood of men and nothing more. Rat Arjuna here 
points out that God is the father not merely of men, but of the 
whole world of life and matter. This implies not alone the 
brotherhood of men, but also the kinship of all beings, animate 
or inanimate. Everything that exists is born out of God and 
ultimately dependent on Him for its very existence. 

God is here further described as the great teacher, worthy 
of worship. We have already been told that all worship, to 
whomsoever offered, is bound ultimately to reach God. In 
other words, God alone is worthy of being worshipped. There 
is nothing to prevent our worshipping others, father or mother, 
teachers or great men. Hero-worship of all kinds is admissi¬ 
ble, provided we realise in our heart of hearts that all such 
worship is ultimately intended to be the worship of the only 
Ruler of the Universe. Tlias it is full of significance to 
speak of God as pujya. Sri Krishna is described as the 
great teacher, because He alone can know the whole truth. 
Sometime back we saw that He was called the knower as well 
as the known. He is the Knower, par excellence, because no 
one else knows the truth quite so well and completely. 
Omniscience belongs only to Him. Now between the fitness 
to teach and the possession of knowledge there is a clo.se rela¬ 
tionship. To succeed as a teacher, one must know one’s sub¬ 
ject well. Perfect knowledge and perfect capacity to teach are 
cloKi^ly inter-related. A perfect teacher is one, whose know* 
44 
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ledge of the thing he teaches is perfect. Thus God, who is the 
Great Knower, is also the Great Teacher. 

Many of the qualities that we have predicated of God make 
it essential that the nature of God should be unique. For 
instance, there cannot be two omniscient beings, or again two 
beings, to know either of whom is equal to knowing the whole. 
This is a logical impossibility. In this way it can be shown 
that it is not possible to conceive of a being equal to God. 
We can think of many as subordinate to Him, but none as 
equal to Him. And if He has no equal, obviously He has no 
superior. His glory must be unparallelled in all the three worlds. 

35^1 li ii 

44. Therefore, bowing clown, prostrating 
my body, I would beg Your forgiveness, praise¬ 
worthy Lord. It is meet, O Lord, that You who 
are dear (to me), should bear with me, who am 
dear (to you), as a father with (his) son or a 
friend with (his) friend. 

The latter half of this stanza is usually translated thus: 
Be pleased to pardon me, as a father does his son, or a friend 
does his friend, or a lover his beloved lady. For this, however, 

it is necessary to split up into and 

As it stands, it can only be split up into 

Though the former construction is defended on the score that it 
is arska^ the usage of riskis of revered memory, there seems to 
be no need to invoke special rules, when the text yields good 
sense as it stands. To the translation here adopted, the 
objection has been raised that while and are in 

the genitive case, is in the dative. As against this the 

counter-objection may be raised that there is a change of gender 
in fJPTFJrt. Finally, it may be noted that the use of the dative 
case may be justified on the ground that it is in accordance with 
the vdrtika rule '^ff, which may be freely trans¬ 

lated to mean that the dative is to be used to denote relations 
between two, when one’s existence is dependent on the nther 
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or when one exists solely for another. Also it may be observed 
that the simile is fully completed in the translation l have 
adopted. On the merits of this controversy, you ate, of course, 
free to have your own opinion. 

Notice the peculiar importance attached to the statement 
here that Arjuna is dear to Sri Krishna and Sr: Krishna to Arjuna, 
The love between them is made the basis on which forgiveness 
is prayed for. But for this mutual love, there appears to be no 
reason why this request should he granted. There .are cases in 
which relations between two persons are not characterised by 
reciprocal love, the son, for instance, beingdear to the father, but 
the father not being dear to the son. In such cases the friendly 
relation of mutual forbearance cannot last long. It is only 
where love is mutual that forbearance is also mutual. 

If you want forbearance, if you feel that you are weak and 
that your weaknesses should be pardoned, then you must treat 
every one with kindness and love. If you show yourself as a 
kindly person and make youself agreeable to all, then naturally 
others will also be kind to you* If, however, you behave differ- 
enlly and show that you are incapable of manifesting kindness 
towards others, then there is no reason why the world should not 
look askance at you, be hypercritical towards you, and deal out 
to you a greater amount of harshness than you deserve. 

So Arjuna’s request for pardon was based on the existence 
of mutual love between himself and Srf Krishna : and it enables 
us to see how ah of us, who stand in need of forgiveness, have 
to conduct ourselves in relation to other men and to God. 

?|r ^ ^ I 

45. Having seen what was not seen before, 
I feel delighted ; (at the same time) my mind is 
troubled with fear. (Hence) O Lord of the gods, 
having the universe as Your habitation, be pleas¬ 
ed to show me that (other) form (of Yours, which 
is free from the power to excite fear in my mind) 

It is noteworthy that Arjuna does not ask Sri Krishna here 
to show Himself again in human form. In the next s/oka, he 
nbmits a prayer that Sti Krishna should appear to him as 
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crowned and four-armed, with a discus and a mace, and not that 
He should appear as human. Such a request it was apparently 
impossible for Arjuna to submit. After having seen Sri 
Krishna in the visva-rUpa^ for Arjuna to ask Him to become 
human, is somewhat like asking a great man to become com¬ 
paratively insignihcant. Arjuna could not command the courage 
to do this. Therefore he prays: 

5«rr \ 

^ II ii 

46. I wish to see You even thus, O You, having 
the universe as Your form, wearing the crown and 
holding the mace, with the discus in hand. O 
thousand-armed, assume that four-handed form. 

The form of Vishnu referred to in this s/d^a is one of those 
intended for carrying out meditation or dliydna. In the litera¬ 
ture in Sanskrit bearing on this question, it is recognised that 
meditation becomes impossible without a definite conception of 
the object of dhyana. In order to enable people to go through 
meditation as part of the practice of yoga, they are taught to 
meditate on God conceived in various forms. These concep¬ 
tions of God are embodied in small verses, which go by the 
name of dkyanadlokas. The form here described is tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Vishnu, and is rich in suggestive meaning. He 
is conceived as a four-armed figure wearing a crown, holding a 
discus, and wielding a club. Now four arms are given to God 
in order to enable the man, who meditates, to realise that the 
form he is thinking of is something superhuman, which he has 
never seen before. To think of a human form and meditate 
upon it is easy. But the meditation of the yogin ought to be 
something different and must serve a different purpose. Yet at 
the same time the object of meditation cannot cease to be 
human completely. Howsoever we may try to modify our con¬ 
ceptions of God and differentiate them from what is normally 
human, still they can be nothing other than anthropomorphic, 
when analysed ultimately. We all think humanly, and therefore 
have to conceive of God also humanly. Mathew Arnold quotes 
an epigram of Heine : God made man in His own image, and 
man made haste to return the compliment.” What is above and 
beyond the mind of man cannot really be conceived as it is in 
itself* All our conceptions of such a reality can only be mere 
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emblems. Man can at best only realise God symbolically. We 
are incapable of perceiving the truth as it is in itself. 

If this is understood, we can easily see why the image here 
is given four arms. We give it arms, because we cannot help 
doing so. The form of man is for us the best conceivable 
form. All others are, from our standpoint at any rate, inferior 
in point of intelligence, the capacity to know the truth and to art 
in accordance with the realisatfoi'. of the truth. We often say it 
is most difficult to be born human. At the same time our image 
must also try to differentiate the human from the superhuman. 
The latter, while it can be conceived as only human, has yet to 
be differentiated and separated from the purely human. This 
object is attained by thinking of God as having a human form, 
but as possessing ‘<ome characteristics which ordinary 
human forms do not possess We give Him four arms 
to indicate His great power of performance. And how 
great this must be, we ought to know, after having studied 
all that He had taught about His in the tenth chapter. If 
we are to appreciate it to the fullest extent possible, we ought to 
conceive of Him as having not four arms merely, but thousands 
of arms, arms here, arms there, arms everywhere. But to think 
of Him as having cwntless arms is once again to make it impossi¬ 
ble for our weak mind to have a clear picture of Him. The 
visva-rupa^ as described in this chapter, is astounding. It stuns 
the mind more than it enables us to conceive of our God. How 
can we meditate on the visva-rupa with its thousands of heads 
and arms, in front, behind and everywhere ? Yet the visva- 
rUpa is perhaps the least inadequate symbol for the infinite 
power of God, But it cannot serve as the basis of meditation. 
It has to be simplified, and it is this simplified form which is 
described here. 

We think of Him as wearing a crown, because He is the 
Lord of all, the sovereign ruler of the universe. He is imagined 
as wielding a mace because whoever is King is also the wielder 
of the staff by which the evil-doers are punished and the law 
of righteousness upheld. C/iakra is a weapon intended not so 
much to punish the wicked as to protect the good. The 
difference between the £^ada and the chakra is that, while the 
former inflicts punishment on those near by, the latter travels 
far. This, to my mind, indicates that the mace represents the 
power of punishment which God has as the sovereign ruler of 
the universe, while the discus symbolises His power to protect 
the good, however distant they may be. The good man may 
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sometioaes feel sorely tried by his surroundings and imagine 
that God has abandoned Him. Jesus Christ asked on the 
Cross: O God, why have you forsaken me? There was a 
moment when the Buddha, before Enlightenment came to him, 
felt a similar despair. In the life of every earnest such 

occasions arise. Mystics have to pass through ‘the night of the 
soul/ suffer an intense spiritual weariness, a sense of estrange¬ 
ment from God, before the assurance of continued bliss is 
obtained. But after the hour of trial is over, all the bhaktas 
have realised that God, who had seemed far away, did at last 
come to their rescue. It is, I believe, this power, which God 
possesses to save the bhakta, who thinks that the Lord is too far 
irom him and can not give him support in his hour of need—it 
is this power which is represented by the chakra. 

^ II II 

SRi KRISHNA SAID: 

47. By Me pleased with you,^ this supreme 
form, full of glory, universal, infinite, which has 
been (Mine) from the beginning of time and 
which has never before been seen by anyone other 
than you, has been shown to you through My 
wonderful power. 

The term yoga in this s/oka refers to the intimate relation 
that exists between the Lord and the universe. Sri Krishna says 
in effect: “My power is so great that I can exhibit Myself to you 
as a being, who has the whole of the universe for My body. And 
this is made possible only by My intimate relations with the 
universe.” Please observe that Sri Krishna says that this form 
has never before been seen by any one else. We have already 
seen that in the Mahdbhdraia at least four other demonstrations 
of the visva-rUpa are described. So we must understand 6rT 
Kpsbna to mean that the form shown to Arjuna was unique. 
No one else had seen quite the same kind of visva^fUpa. 

fwfK 11 11 
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48. O Arjuna, I cannot be seen in this form 
by any one else other than you in this world of 
men (even) by the study of the VStda^ and of the 
sacrifices, or by gifts or by actions or by fierce 
austerities. 

If the study of the Viidos, the performance of sacrifices, or 
the practice ot austerities can'^uu get any one the privilege of 
seeing the visva rfjLpa^ by what special qualification was Arjuna 
able to look at that wonderful vision? The answer to this 
question has already been given more than once, and it that 
the kindness and favour of God are responsible for this. God 
blesses those whom Ho likes. 

That the grace of God is needed by every one is a point 
which comes out very clearly from this verse. We have a 
tendency to stand on our own legs, and fight for what we 
think to be our deserts. Yet judged from the standpoint 
of merit, can any one be said to deserve salvation or to know 
the truth? But judged from the standpoint of the grace 
of God, there is none so low and .so mean as not to 
deserve the highest that is at His disposal. We cannot seek our 
salvation by standing on our own merits or fighting for our dues. 
And, if God bestows on us just as much favour as we deserve 
and no more, none of ns would deserve salvation. Our 
weakness is so great and the burden of conducting ourselves 
aright in relation to God so heavy, that it is simply not possible 
to acquit ourselves creditably of this responsibility. If we still 
desire salvation, we must understand that it can be attained, not 
through our merits, but through the grace of God. I do not say 
that it is entirely through the grace of God that we can obtain 
vioksha. To take U[) that position would mean lliat one can 
lead any kind of life and yet rely on the grace of God. I do not 
deny that even such a thing may be possible. How and why 
God bestows His grace on man is a question beyond our grasp. 
The guiding motives of God can be understood only by one who 
is greater than God. But surely this much we know. When 
we consider the great weight of responsibility that rests on our 
shoulders and the littleness of the power that we possess to bear 
it aright, when we realise how often we know the right and do 
the wrong and how frequendy we flounder in the presence of 
moral difficulties, can we not see that it is only the limitless grace 
of God that alone makes salvation possible, I will not say, to all 
pf us, but tp any anaong us? All that can be said is that every 
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one of us should try, as far as possible, conscientiously and 
earnestly to bear the burden of our responsibility in life aright: 
but if in spite of this endeavour we fail, as it frequently happens, 
let us see that itms due not so much to want of will as to want of 
power. Where the failure is of this kind, we may feel sure that 
God will come to our rescue. Relying upon His graciousness, 
one may pray : God, I have miserably failed: but my failure 

is not due to want of will. I have struggled earnestly to do my 
duty, but I have failed on account of my weakness. Be kind 
to me who am weak. You are the source ot all strength and 
power. Give me strength enough to overcome my difficulties.” 
If we appeal to God in this manner, then every one of us might 
feel that salvation is at hand. But if at any time you feel that 
you have lived your life aright, and say, in a glow of self-right¬ 
eousness:*^! liave performed all the rituals correctly. I have 
bathed in the morning, and said my prayers regularly. I have 
not thought ill at heart of any one. I have kept all the moral 
commandments. Therefore I am entitled as of right to sal¬ 
vation,’* then I am alraid you are undone. 

;Tr ^ m ^ ^ ^ I 

srm II II 

49. Be not uneasy, nor stupefied, seeing this 
from of Mine, fierce like this. Free from fear 
and pleased in mind, see again that same form 
of Mine (which I had before.) 

SANJAYA SAID: 

50. Having spoken thus to Arjuna, 
Krishna once again showed His own form: and 
resuming again (an) agreeable form, the Great 
Soul comforted him, who was terrified. 

Stl Krishoa is here stated to have shown His own form to 
Arjuna. Commentators take this to be the four-armed super- 
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natural form in which Arjutia prayed Sri Kn:>hoa to appear. 
According to the Puranas^ Sri Krishna was born with four hands, 
wielding the discus and the conch: at the request of His 
parents, He became a normal human child, but after the death 
of Kamsa, he is believed once again to have assumed the form 
in which He was horn. So they explain that Sri Krishna was 
usually of this form, and Arjuna wanted Him to appear in the 
lorm he was accustomed t(). But I prefer to think, as I poirted 
out to you a few minutes hack, that Arjuna could not command 
the courage to ask Sn Krishna to transform Himself back to a 
human figure from the 7nsva-riipa. It might well have seemed 
to him an irreverent, if not a blasphemous reque.«t. Vet in 
response to this request, Sn Krishna shows Ib’mself to Arjuna 
only in His own human form. This means indeed a great deal 
more kindness ihan Arjuna had asked for. If we know how to 
submit our prayers to God in the right spirit, we will find God 
kinder than we expect. Such a view seems perfectly consistent 
with the context, but you may attach to it whatever value you 
please. 

Let us also note here that it is easy for the invincible will 
of God to effect the transformation from the human form to the 
vih'iit'upa and back again to the human form. As we saw, there¬ 
fore, the transcendent greatness of God does not negative the 
possibility of incarnation. 

si^f^ ira; ii it 

ARJUNA SAID; 

51. O Janardana, seeing this human form of 
Yours, agreeable (to look upon), I have, as it were, 
got back my mind and have come to my normal 
state. 

Arjuna’s delighted greetings induce Sri Krishna to point 
out that it was not with an intention to frighten him that the 
visva-rUpa shown. Janardana is generally understood to 
mean the destroyer of the wicked. It can be easily seen that the 
epithet is quite appropriate here? 

45 
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Oi?T #JT?i>r^%3TJ II 

SRI KRISHNA SAID: 

52. Even the gods are always anxious to see 
this form of Mine, which is difficult to look at 
and which you have seen. 

Seeing the vik'a~rnpii<i Arjuna was frightened and bewih 
dered. Vet it was as a special fav^oiir that this form was shown 
to Arjuna. It is a form which even the gods do not easily see. 
They are always anxious to have a vision of it, but God has not 
blessed them with Ills grace. But as soon as Arjuna prayell for 
the vision he had it. Let him therefore look upon his experience 
as a mark of divine favour. 

511^ cITRI JT JT | 

rt 7 >-ir 11 11 

53. Not by the (study of the) Vadas, nor 
through penance, nor through (generous) gifts, 
nor yet by sacrifice, can I be seen, as you have 
seen Me. 

The question arises: if none of the means outlined above 
can secure this divine favour, what can ? I daresay you remem¬ 
ber the statement of Pascal that God manifests Himself to those 
who love Him. The key by means of which the mystery of this 
universal form of the Lord can be unlocked is loving devotion. 
The sincere bhakta will find out, see and realise his God as 
Arjuna did. 

f^ sr^ l| Ki l| 

54. By exclusive devotion (to Me alone), O 
Arjuna, can I be truly known, seen and entered 
into. 
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Arjuna is here addressed as the terror (lit. burner) 

of his foes. And in sld^^a 48, he was called the 

great hero in the Kuru family. Perhaps it is no mere fancy to 
think that Sri Krishua intended to address Arjuna in these con¬ 
texts not so much as a person of martial heroism, but as one, 
who is capable of the heroism of bhakti. 

We have learnt already that devotion may be divided be- 
tween God and something else. In V^IL 16, four types of 
devotees are mentioned, and of them, as you may recall, Sri 
Krishua declares that the wise man, who is nitya-yukta or con¬ 
stantly absorbed in the worship of God, is the best. The 
devotees are there clussilied ao’ording to their motives. The 
afflicted man, the seeker after knowledge, and the man anxious 
to obtain wealth — all these become devoted to God. But their 
devotion is a means towards an end. In th(‘ case of the wise 
man, the end as well as the means is devotion. Sri Krishua 
wants us to understand that any orie, who is anxious to 
realise this vision, ought to become eka-bhakfa^ wholly and 
entirely devoted to (^od and God alone. 

The three expressions, yml/;/;;/, drt^^kfinn, and praveshtum^ 
are full of significance in this context. To know is a mental pro¬ 
cess, conceptual rather than perceptual. However logically we may 
have arrived at a conclusion, we do not feel that it rests upon 
a basis of reality, until we verify it with the test of direct per¬ 
ception. What is directly perceived through the senses seems 
more real than what is merely conceived in the mind. If what 
is conceived in the mind contradicts sense-data, we rely on the 
latter in preference to the former. Suppose you see in a dream 
a vision of a man with wings. You wake up and look 
around you, and find no one of the sort. Will you not 
then feel that the vision you saw in the dream was 
unreal ? That is, you place greater weight on your direct per¬ 
ception than on your mental conception. Therefore what is 
known in the mind becomes better realised as true, when it is 
possible to subject it to the test of direct perception. As a 
matter of fact, Arjuna wanted a direct perception of God. He 
said to Sri Krishna: “You have taught me the royal secret that 
You are the one God, both immanent and transcendent at the 
same time. You have also described to me your yoga and your 
vibhfJUis. I realise, as far as the mind can, the truth of it all 
Still for further verification, I want to see directly that lordly 
form of Yours.” The teaching of Sri Krishua in chapters 7 to 10 
enabled Arjuna to have a mental realisation of the nature of 
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God and the relations of God to the universe. But he was not 
satisfied with this. He Ivanted to confirm his mental realisation 
by direct perception. 

When Arjuna actually saw Sr! Krishna in His visva-rupa^ 
what did he feel? He saw himself as a necessary though 
infinitesimally small part of the mighty and wonderful vision 
before him. He realised how insignificant he was before that 
great vision, but at the same time he felt he was a part of that 
vision and not something separate and apart from it. He saw 
the aimies of the PSuriavas and the Kauravas already in those 
terrible mouths, and he must have also seen himself somewhere 
there, perhaps sticking in the interspaces among those all- 
devouring fangs. What I want you to realise is that he did not 
feel himself separate from the object that he saw in front of him. 
In all our our ordinary perceptions, we notice that the object 
perceived is different from the subject that perceives. Now 
suppose 1 see a watch before me. I do not realise that the 
watch is a part of myself, nor that I am a part of the watch. I 
feel that the watch is different from me and that I am distinct 
from the watch. The perceiving agent is not a part of the per¬ 
ceived object. But consider the case of Arjuna seeing the 
visva-r^pa. He related himself to the vision as a part of it. 
Imagine the watch that I spoke of becoming infinitely large. 
And suppose that, when I see it, I realise myself to be a tooth 
in one of its wheels. Then 1 might be feeling something like 
Arjuna. Arjuna not only saw the vision, hut entered into it: he 
realised that he was a part of what he saw. 

So, the meaning of the vUva-i^pa cannot be fully under¬ 
stood, if we do not understand that Arjuna first conceived, then 
saw and in seeing, entered into God. It became possible for 
Arjuna to do this on account of his bJiakti, Those who love 
God and are solely devoted to Him, can know Him, see Him, 
and become, as it were, part and paicel of Him. In the next 
sldkay Arjuna is given the commandment whic h he has to obey, 
if he, like a rational and intelligent being, is to put into practice 
what he has learned from the great vision. We will take it into 
consideration in our next class. 



iii 

The eleventh chapter of the Gua deals, as yc -i know, almost 
wholly with the '‘Ofkvavtlpii-diirsaiiay the vision in which ihe Lord 
inaniiested Himself to Arjuna as havinjT the whole universe for 
His body. The nature ol the vision was determined by the 
needs ot Arjuna : he was shown what it was particularly impor¬ 
tant for him to see at that juncture. It w as to lesolve a conflict of 
duties that had arisen in the in'nd of Arjuna at the commence¬ 
ment of the war that the Guv was taught to him. Sri Krishna’s 
main object was to induce Arjuna (o fight. And the great 
vision was granted to Arjuna in order to cc>nvince him that it 
was his duty to figiit. Accordingly, i; is different in some 
details from similar visions described lu the Maiuibltarata: it is 
unique because it is th** outcome ol a p.iriicular situation. The 
Lord manifests Himsell in a fierce iorm as the Destroyer here in 
order to make Arjuna see that the warriors, who have assembled 
on the battlefield, are all destined to die, whether Arjuna fights 
or not. 6rT Krishna asks Arjuna to become merely an instru¬ 
ment in His hands for the work of destruction. 

In dealing with this question, 1 drew your attention to the 
apparent contradiction that one might notice between the two 
ideas of pre-ordination by God and individual responsibility. 
We may ask : if an individual fails to do his duly, is it not be¬ 
cause this has been pre-ordained ? In answer to this, 1 tried to 
point out to you that the contradiction noticed is only apparent. 
You may remember the simile of the mighty engine to which we 
are called upon to relate ourselves. Its motive ]>ower is beyond 
our control. Still we have some freedom left to us in relating 
ourselves to the engine. We may relate ourselves harmoniously 
or in opposition to the machine. The engine is mighty and we 
are weak. If we oppose the machine, we cannoL obstruct its 
working, but we may do infinite harm to ourselves. But if we 
relate ourselves harmoniously to it, we may be able to get some 
work out of it for our benefit. Irrespective of our relation to ib 
the machine goes on working. But the nature of this relation is 
of immense importance to us. Let us now think of the universe 
as a mighty engine, the engineer whereof is God and the motive 
power for which issues from the Creator of all things. And we 
in this world are compelled to adjust ourselves to it. Roughly, 
that is the situation. 

We may not be able to say definitely what the purpose of 
the government of this universe is. God governs it, and none 
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of US can claim to contribute anything of value to it I have 
already told you that no single man, however great, is indispensa¬ 
ble in the history of this world. When one such dies, the 
machinery of the universe is not seriously inconvenienced: it 
keeps on moving towards its appointed goal. This must enable 
us to see how insignificant we are all in relation to the great 
machinery of the universe. It is our own fate and destiny that 
depends on the nature of our adjustment with it. The goal of 
the universe is not of our planning. We are free only in 
determining our salvation. The far-off' divine event is solely 
determined by God. 

It is with the purpo.se of enabling Arjuna to realise that he 
is nothing at all in the administrative machinery of the universe, 
and that the enemy host will die, whether he wields his Gaudlva 
or not—it is for this that Sri Krishna showed Himself to Arjuna 
in the fierce vis'iwUpa. Arjuna is asked to realise from the 
vision that the work undertaken and ordained by God cannot 
be hindered by him : he has no influence whatever on the policy 
and purpose of God. If he does his duty, he will derive good 
here and* hereafter: and if he fails, he will suffer and not the 
universe. Having in this manner undermined the basis of pride 
and selfishness through the vision of the visvar^pa, 6rl Krishna 
summarises in the last slbka of the chapter the lessons that 
Arjuna has to learn therefrom. 

ii ii 

55. He who does My work, holds. Me to be 
Supreme, is devoted to Me, is free from all 
(selfish) attachments, and is devoid of hatred in 
relation to all beings—he comes to Me, O Arjuna. 

This verse is considered by almost all the commentators to 
be a very important one for the reason that they see herein the 
essence of the teaching given in the whole of the Q/fl. 
Safikaracharya distinctly says so. First let us see how the 
teaching of this stanza can be derived naturally from the vision 
and then proceed to investigate how it contains in itself the 
essence of the whole of the Glto,. 

Let us go back to the analogy of the engine. When Arjuna 

does bis duty and relates himself harmoniously to the engine^ he 
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helps on its work. It may be that he does not help it to any 
great extent. For if an infinitesimal amount of energy is added 
to a store of infinite energy, the total quantity is not appreciably 
increased. Likewise, a similar amount of energy, when taken 
away from a store of infinite energy, does not appreciably lessen 
it. Put mathematically, infinity plus an infintesimal quantity is 
equal to infinity minus an infinitesimal (juantity. But it is not 
the increase or decrease in the store of energy that we h \ 
to notice here so much as the direction of the change. When a 
man does his duty, the infinite power is operated on by a process 
of addition : when he fails to do his duty, it is operated on by a 
process of subtraction. Now we can see in what way a person, 
who does his duty, can be lool.ed upon as a fellow-worker with 
God. He is a fellow-worker with God, not because he achieves 
as much as God, but because the direc tion of his woik is the 
same as that of God. It is in this sense that, in doing our duties, 
we become the doers of His work. 

Secondly wc have to hold Him as the Supreme. After 
seeing the vision in which the who\^ of the universe is beheld as 
the body of a great and powerful being, who controls the crea¬ 
tion, the sustentation and the destruction ol all the beings there¬ 
in, is it possible for one to think of a greater btnng ^ Really the 
most supreme conce])tion of God that we can hav? as men, who 
think with the aid of the knowledge that wa* acquire through the 
senses, is to think of Him as constituting tlie soul of the great 
universe in which we live. Even this does not of course enable 
us to know Him as He is. That is a task beyond human power. 
Language is inadeejuate for the purpose and the mind comes 
away from Him feeling its own weakness. There must of 
necessity be some concretisation of our conception of God. It 
is impossible to conceive Him without some kind of nece -?ary 
psychological anthropomorphism. Metaphor, analogy and all 
similar devices of expression are at our disposal only to enable 
us to realise the God, who otherwise is uurealis.able- So, once 
we have seen the vision in which the whole universe appears as 
the body of the Great Lord, who is the enlivening soul within, 
looking after every one of its movements and being responsible 
for its very life,—it is quite self-evident that we cannot think of 
God in any other manner more complete or more comprehensive. 
Thus to think of God as the Supreme becomes inevitable to one, 
who has realised this vision. 

Next, iSri Krishua says that wc must be lovingly devoted 
to Him, if we are to attain salvation. This also follows from the 
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nature and meaning of the vision. If only we adjust ourselves 
harmoniously to God’s purpose, then He takes care of our pro¬ 
gress and welfare, and makes our long pilgrimage to perfection 
easy and comfortable. So if we understand how exceedingly 
God is worthy of all the love and devotion that we can bestow 
on Him, we naturally become devoted unto God. Thus this 
devotion also is a necessary conseciuence of the realisation of 
God as the soul of the universe. 

Another essential qualification for the seeker after salvation 
is here declared to be freedom from all selfish attachments. If 
we seek to understand the basis of selfishness, we will find that it 
is always due to the feelings of ahaukara and mamakHra, 
i-ness and mine-ness. It is the dual feeling that one is the agent 
and that one is entitled to enjoy the fruits of one’s achievement 
which gives rise to selfishness. If we get rid of these two feelings 
and do our duty thinking that we are not the agents in relation to 
what we do and have no right to the fruits of our labour, we will 
be free from selfish attachment. It is with the object of en¬ 
abling Arjuna to understand that no man really achieves anything 
of his own accord and that therefore no one is entitled to the 
fruits of his labour, that Sri Krishoa showed His vi^va-tUpa, 
Every one has to feel that he is a mere property owned by God. 
There is only one Pro[)rietor in the universe. We cannot own 
property, being ourselves the property of God. So, if we realise 
that all the power and energy manifested in the universe 
through whatsoever agency and for whatsoever purpose comes 
from Ilim, who is the Fountain of all ])ower and the Source and 
Destiny of the universe, then none of us can have any title to 
feel proud that we have achieved this or that. Still less are we 
entitled to claim as our own the results of any particular action 
that may have been achieved through us. Sri Krishoa in His 
universal form tells Arjuna : Whether you take up your bow 
and kill your enemies or not, they are dead already. 'S’^ou have 
realised this in the vision. Can you not see that you are not 
anything like an efficient factor in the administrative machinery 
of the universe ? You are not the agent of what you do. Your 
work in relation to the machinery of the universe is calculated to 
tell effectively on you and not on the turn-out of work by the 
macliine. Your woik is of some value only in relation to your¬ 
self. It can make or rnar you, secure you salvation or plunge 
you still deeper in the ocean of samsura, the recurring cycle of 
birth and death. An infinitesimal power may be effective in 
relation to an infinitely weak being, but not in relation to an in¬ 
finitely strong engine. Looking at your work from the stand- 
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point of the destiny of the universe and the aim of God, you will 
see that it is practically of no value. If you do your duty, you 
save yourself. Otherwise you are undone. But whether you 
do your duty or not, the destiny of the universe is safe in My 
hands.’* When this lessoA is learnt, there is no room for the 
slightest selfishness. Thus freedom from attachment is also a 
direct consequence of understanding the meaning of the vision. 

Lastly freedom from hatred to all beings is insisted upon. 
Freedom from attachment is itself sufficient to kill all hatred. 
Men hate one another because they are selfish. Each feels that 
his interests would be endangered, if others are allowed to pro¬ 
gress as they like. In tlie absence of this feeling, can there be 
any room for hatred t It is not merely you, who are called upon 
to relate yourself harmoniously to the government of the universe 
There are thousands and thousands in the same position, ('iod 
is governing the universe not considering you alone, but also 
every being therein. He is the father of ,all things, animate as 
well as inanimate. He is the source and protector of all. Our 
own estimate of our greatness and effectiveness is not to be 
taken seriously into consideration in the government of the 
universe. Hence &yI Krishoa tells Arjuna: You are to become 
merely a nimitia for the realisation of what has already been 
ordained. 

Thus Arjuna is made to realise that he is not the only being 
called upon to adjust himself to the administrative machinery 
of the universe. There are innumerable others called upon to 
do likewise. Hence there is room for struggle and competition, 
and in the strenuousness of the struggle, the means is elevated 
and the end forgotten. Herein lies the reason for all the hatred 
in the world. Doing what I think to be in my interests clashes 
with what another thinks to be in his interests. We forget that 
it is our true interest to perform our duties without attachment. 
Ewen between those who are not selfish in the ordinary sense ot 
the term, there may arise rivalry in the performance ot indivi¬ 
dual duties. The end is forgotten and each wants to excel the 
other. This feeling must therefore be carefully avoided. Every 
man in the universe ought to feel that every other man in the 
universe is entitled to relate himself to the government of God 
quite as harmoniously and freely and comfortably as he wishes 
to relate himself thereto. If Arjuna, for instance, realises that he 
is entitled to relate himself harmoniously with the divine plan 
quite as much as the common soldier in the ranks and no more, 
he will no longer feel a sense of competitive rivalry betweien 
46 
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5>himself and any other person. It may even be that the common 
oldier is more successful in his purpose than the great genera/: 
even then the latter ought to feel no disappointment and no 
jealousy, but proceed further in the performance ol nishkamya^ 
karma* Therefore let us all realise thsft our title to work in the 
universe is neither more nor less than that of others. Let us not 
therefore hate our fellow beings in the universe. We are all 
children of the same Father. He is not a partial Father. In His 
eyes all the children are alike and deserve the same kindliness 
and the same favour. Let us therefore banish all rivalry and 
work out our lives in peace and harmony with others. And in 
working for our salvation, let us also help others to achieve 
theirs. “ Whoever is like this/’ says Sri Krshua, ‘‘ comes unto 
Me.” He obtains his heritage at the hands of the Father of all. 

We have now seen that the qualifications enumerated for 
the aspirant after salvation are all implied in the vision. l.*et us 
now try to understand how this sloka gives the essence of the 
teaching contained in the Gita. As you all know, Arjuna is 
particularly taught in the Gita to do his duty irrespective of con¬ 
sequences. His desire to adopt the life of renunciation, while 
called upon as a soldier to fight in a just war, is condemned as 
unnatural, unmanly and improper. To convince Arjuna of this, 
Sri Krishna adopts a course of reasoning somewhat as follows, 

The soul is immortal. What is mortal about man is his 
body, which is mutable, and which grows, decays and dies. 
The first great lesson that one has to learn from the immortality 
of the soul is not to make much of death. For after all, death, 
like birth, is a natural ptocess. In birth the soul gets into a 
material embodiment. Wherefrom and how it eiders therein are 
problems that we need not discuss now. In deatli, the soul gets 
out of it. If getting into a body is natural for the soul, getting 
out of it is equally so. So death in itself is not a serious thing. 
Then Arjuna is told why this immortal soul is imprisoned wi|h* 
in a decaying and dying body. It is the influence of karma 
which makes the soul subject to incarnation. When the soul, 
which is by itself free and of the nature of pure intelligence, 
becomes involved in the recurring cycle of birth and death 
through karma, the material embodiment, into which it gets, acts 
really as a prison and places limitations on its freedom and 
power. Those of us, who know how often our animal propen¬ 
sities overpower the promptings of our higher nature, can 
realise the extent of these limitations. The ape and the tiger 
in miui) they say, often shoiy themselves to be even more poyver- 
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ful than the man in man. Then ^rl Krishna points out to 
Arjuna that the snmnium bonum which he has to work for is the 
achievement of his self-realisation. If tne soul is pure, free and 
of the nature of perfect intelligence, and if by entering into a 
body its purity and freedom and intelligence are impaired, then 
oar duty is clearly to work for the realisation of our own selve.s. 
The obstacle standing in our way is the influence of karma. If 
we can get over this, we can enfranchise our souls. 

How are we to be rid of this burden of karma) Following 
the Upanishads, which declare that work of itself does not cling 
to man and cause bondage, Sri Krishna teaches that it is not 
work, but the spirit with which it is done, that settles one’s 
karma. Work done without selfish attachment of any kind is 
incapable of creating bondage for the soul. Arjuna is therefore 
told: “Seeing that work, done dispassionately and without 
desire of any kind, can not create the compelling force of 
karma^ it does not become y«»u to run away from the battle¬ 
field, saying that work is responsible for the bondage of the soul. 
This is a wrong view- Take care of the motive of your work, 
and you take care of the freeilom of your soul. ’ 

What ought to be the motive ? It must be freedom from the 
ideas of abankara and niamak&ra. You are never entitled to 
give up your work. When you fail to do your duty, you create 
an undesirable karma, which will tend to imprison your soul. 
You are not to run away from the battle-field, and retire into 
solitude trying to kee]i on doing nothing. As long as the soul 
is in a material embodiment, subject to physiological and psy¬ 
chological laws, so long it is impossible fur any one to be doing 
absolutely nothing. Passive inaction is impossible in the very 
nature of things. If that were possible, the manufacture of 
karma through the performance of work, can be stopped by 
doing nothing. But as that is impossible, the only alternative is 
to do the work that falls to our lot in life and see that it does not 
create the force of karma. And this, we have been told, can be 
achieved, if we free our mind from ahankd,ra and mamakd>ra^ 
while doing our work. 

Having taught Arjuna how karma may be circumvented, 
^ri Krishna next explains the ways in which men might lead 
their lives without the feeling of selfish attachment. It is one 
thing to teach a rational and consistent doctrine: it is a far differ* 
eut thing to demonstrate its practicability. Hence Sri Kpihna 
taJees pains to show liow His teaching might be applied in prac* 
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lice by all sorts of men. If we argue philosophically about God 
and our position in the universe, we cannot help realising that 
we are all the property of God, who is the only Proprietor in the 
universe. What am I ? What is this universe ? Is there a 
God at all? Work out these questions as a philosopher. 
Then you will realise that you are not entitled to property 
of any kind: and in view of the relations that exist bet¬ 
ween you and God, you will not forget to continue doing the 
work of your life. Now let such a philosopher be asked to 
apply to his life the principles which he has thought out. Even 
the very greatest thinker may fail, when the templations are 
strong. It is certainly not wrong to seek the support of philo¬ 
sophy to enable us to lead the proper kind of life, but it is not 
always safe. The jfi&na-mO^rga is really the best from one stand¬ 
point, for it is based on a complete realisation of the truth: but 
to depend entirely on philosophy for the conduct of our lives is 
to depend on a support, which may leave us in the lurch, when 
we need it most. It is therefore unsuitable for most people. 
6rl Krishna says that the karma-marga is perhaps likely to suit 
a greater number of men. According to it, we are asked to 
do our duty because it is our duty. Men with no faith in God, 
but with an abiding faith in duty are known in history. 
They have found it hard to realise that God exists, but the re¬ 
sponsibility of duty they have felt. Now such men have lived, 
are living and will continue to spring up. It is the idea of duty 
that makes their lives worthy and valuable. The karma itself 
becomes their sole end. The adoption of such a plan of life is 
well calculated to circumvent karma. But even this path, 
Krishna points out, is not easy of adoption. Only a lew people 
of a peculiar temperament can carry it out. Therefore 6r! 
Krishna teaches : “ Do all that you have to do as your duty with¬ 
out the idea that your soul impels you to do it. Try to attribute 
all that you do as an embodied being to the impulses of your 
material nature,” Can we not guess how much the nature of 
man’s work in the universe would have changed^ if the physio¬ 
logy of the body had been different and if, for instance, man had 
no hunger ? Much of what we do is easily seen to be deter¬ 
mined by our physical needs. We have to hold that the soul in 
itself is not the actual agent in the performance of our duties, 
but that our physical nature is responsible for them. But this 
plan makes our work in life assume a somewhat undignified 
character: it enables us, However, to get rid of selfishness. 

More than all these there is another marga, which will help 
us to attain the salvation of moksha. And that is, to realise that 
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in doing our duty we are becoming fellow-workers with Gdd. 
He is the governor of the universe, and its dj.^tiny is controlled 
by Him. As individual factors in the working of the mighty 
administrative machinery of the universe we are in ourselves 
nothing. Nevertheless as we are placed within that universe, 
we are compelled to relate ourselves thereto : and upon the 
nature of the kind of relation that we choose depends cur sal¬ 
vation or ruin. It is this |>wUh which is described as the bhakti- 
mdrga. Yet another way to salvation will be pointed out later 
on, the prapatti-margii or the way of self-surrender. It is some¬ 
times considered an extremely modified form of bhakti. It 
teaches us to surrender ourselves completely to the will of God 
and to pray that God alone should be the sole means of salva¬ 
tion. Some hold that it is a kind of attitude receptive of God’s 
grace. To the followers of/ a all wotk becomes service 
unto God and all knowledge becomes related to self-realisation 
and God-attainment. The loving fervour with which they seek 
God is bhakti. God alone being the .Supreme unto whose will 
they have resigned themselves, they will think that all is for God 
and nothing is for themselves. Very naturally they will strive 
to see that everything appertaining to the individual soul 0]>e- 
rates in the direction in which God has ordained that it should 
operate, so as to harmonise with the plan and purpose of the 
divine government of the universe. Later on, we will have to 
consider these points in greater detail. I have made a brief re¬ 
sume of the central teachings of the way of self-surrender here in 
order to suggest that not merely bhakti, but prapatti as well, may 
be implied by the sloka which we have been studying so far. 

We are now in a position to sum up the teachings of the 
eleventh chapter. In Chapters 7 to 10, Sri Krishna has dealt 
exhaustively with the nature and attributes qf God. Therein 
we are taught how a free and unprejudiced examination of the 
universe, when combined with the felt need of humanity for 
religion and the authority that is required to make duty obliga¬ 
tory, enables us to rise from Nature to Nature s God. Some 
details relating to this are discussed in the chapter that follows, 
and in the ninth, the nature of God as both transcendent and 
immanent at the same time is explained. Thereafter, Krishna 
seeks to bring home to our minds His omni-presence by a 
description of His and vibkfUis. Finally He declares that 
He stands supporting these worlds by only a part of Himself. 
With this the teaching relating to the nature and attributes of 
God may be said to have been completed. Arjuna is duly im¬ 
pressed by what he has been taught. He says You have 
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taught me that You are the source of all pover in the universe. 
Everything proceeds from You and everything returns to You. 
You have also explained to me that You are so great as not 
merely to pervade the universe, but to transcend it. I am no 
longer a sceptic. I have full faith in Your words.” Yet he has 
one last desire to verify the teachings he has learnt. Like the 
scientist, who wants to subject to the test of experiment a 
theory that he has arrived at by reasoning from known premises, 
Arjuna wants, if possible, to realise directly the greatest and 
most inclusive of all theories. He is not content with conceiv¬ 
ing God as the soul and Lord of the universe. He is anxious to 
see God directlyias the omnipresent In-dweller, who transcends 
at the same time the universe which He sustains. In response to 
this prayer of his, Sri Krishna is pleased to give a gracious reply. 
Suddenly Arjuna is granted divine vision, the power to pierce 
the veil of mS^ya and see into the heart of things. For a brief 
while, he sees the visvarupa^ the universal form of the Lord, all- 
pervasive and infinite, resplendent and glorious, a reservoir of 
measureless power. In short, it was ineffable, incapable of being 
described. One point, however, strikes him with special force. 
The rupa is terrible and fierce, of a fearful grandeur, which he 
did not expect to see. It appeared to be swallowing up all 
the belligerent armies on the field through innumerable mouths. 
A cosmic conflagration appeared to be going on. And in this 
strange and awe-inspiring form, the Lord addressed Arjuna and 
said ; I am the all-destroying Death, engaged in the work of 
destruction. I have decreed that this war shall take place, and 
that countless warriors shall die on both sides. With you or 
without you, the war shall be: it is left to you only to choose 
whether you will do your duty and play your part in this just 
war, by bt coming a mere instrument in my hands for the work 
of destruciion or whether you will betray your trust and fly from 
your post of duty in a moment of weak emotion, thereby forging 
fresh fetters for your soul.’* This brought us to a consideration 
of the place of individual responsibility in the divine scheme of 
things. We then saw that man is free only in a limited sphere. 
Over the plan and purpose of God in the government of the 
universe, he has no authority. He cannot alter them nearer 
his heart’s desire. But he can discern, however dimly, the 
direction in which God is guiding the stream of history : and he 
is free either to relate himself harmoniously thereto or to oppose 
it la the former case, lie sets himself on the path to salvation. 
In the latter case, he involves himself more securel]^ than before 
in the entangling net of karma. Arjuna therefore has die choice 
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of doing his allotted duty in the war, or of forsaking that duty in 
a moment of false sentiment and weak emotion. 

Stunned at the sight of the mighty vision, Arjuna prays 
Krishna to resume once again His agreeable form. Respond* 
ingtoArjunas prayer, Sri Krishna points out that it was not 
His intention to strike terror into his heart: He had in fact 
bestowed a great favour rn Arjuna, which few else had obtained. 
Not the gotls, nor tiie a‘jcetics with their fierce austerities, nor 
yet the performers of sacrifices and the donors of priceless 
gifts in charity had seen this great vision. Only those, who are 
devoted to God exclusively and continually, can win the grace 
of God in so signal a manner. Only thus can any one know, 
see and enter into God. 

You can now easily observe how the following sloka from 
Yfimunacharya’s Git^rtha-saiigraha brings out clearly the main 
points of the fore-going discussion. 

?rsir li 

In the eleventh (chapter) a direct vision of 
the true nature of God, as He is in Himself, is 
granted (to Arjuna and) it is taught that the one 
and only means of knowing and realising God is 
hhakti. 

Special stress is here laid on the vikmrupa as revealing ihe 
true nature of God. This, we may note in passing, is not in 
consonance with the views of the advaita philosophy, which 
holds that the Absolute without attributes is the one and only 
reality. According to this point of view, the visvarupa 
represents only the most adequate conception of Fsvara^ the 
personal God, who is only as real as the phenomenal universe 
and our sense of individuality. Secondly, V’^amunScharya points 
out that Arjuna saw the vision; it was no hallucination. .,Then 
the importance of bhakti is brought out as the sole means for 
knowing and realising God. The special value of bhakti arises 
out of the fact that it is the easiest path to moks/ur. In the 
twelfth chapter, whose study we will begin next week, 6ri 
Krishna teaches that, though God can be attained in many ways, 
yet of them all, the way of devotion is the best for the reason 
that it is the easiest. 



CHAPTER Xir 


liii 

You may remember that we concluded the study of the 
eleventh chapter last time. I then tried to explain to you how 
the last sloka of the chapter teaches the central lesson of the 
Q/fl. In the twelfth chapter, which we will proceed to study 
now, you will find detailed instructions for leading a life in 
accordance with the teaching given in that verse (XL 55). 

^ W k ii \ it 

ARJUNA SAID: 

I. Of the devotees, who worship You, cons¬ 
tantly devoted in this manner, and those, who 
(worship) the Unmanifested and Indestructible— 
who are the best knowers of yoga P 

In this stanza; Arjuna refers to two types of worshippers, 
and asks Sri Krishna to inform Him, as to who are the better 
knowers of(Of course it is the of devotion, which 

is referred to here.) There is practical unanimity of opinion 
among all students of the Gua as regards one class of worship¬ 
pers referred to herein. Those who are described as worship¬ 
ping Sri Krishna, constantly devoted in this manner,” are 
generally understood to be the followers of the plan of life 
outlined in the last verse of the previous chapter. In regard to 
the other class, however, there is considerable difference of 
opinion among the authoritative commentators. You will notice 
that my translation describes these as the worshippers of the 
Unmanifested and Indestructible God. This is one view and 
has behind it the authority of Sankaracharya. Rarniinujacharya 
holds that the second line of this verse refers to those who 
merely seek self-realisation as opposed to God-realisation : 
akshara and avyakta are thus descriptive of the individual soul, 
which is not perceived by the senses and which is, of coursf, 
eternal. Madhvacharya thinks that the reference is to Lakshml, 
the consort of Vishuu, and quotes some passages from the sruti 
to justify his position. It appears to me however that the con¬ 
text lends support to the view that two types of worshippers of 
the one and only God are mentioned here. 
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Let us now seek to understand the full significance of 
Arjuna's question. We saw how the commandments of XI. 55 
follow naturally from a right understanding of the meaning of 
the viiva^rUpa, wherein the Lord manifested Himself as having 
the whole universe for His f“ody. Being the enlivening soul 
within, He is immanent in the universe: and He is therefore 
realisable and lovable. Tc look upon God as the Unmamrested 
and Indestructible is, however, different. That means that we 
have to regard Him as wholly transcendental and outside the 
range of phenomena. Being thus unmanifested, ever unchange¬ 
able and indestractible, it is impossible to realise Him. All 
tiiatwecan know of this non phenomenal God is that we can 
not know^ Him. 

Now the object of all philosophy is to endeavour to realise 
God as He is in Himself and formulate the principles on which 
we ought to relate ourselves to Him. If God in His tran.scend- 
ental and non-phenomenal a.spect is inconceivable by the 
mind of man and incapable of being described by any of the 
languages of this world, the question naturally rises whether 
the worship of thi^5 aspect of God is the true one, or whether 
the worship of God conducted in any other manner, in which 
we look upon Him as manifest, try to realise 1 Tim in some way 
and attempt to describe Him in some manner, is the true one. 
Judged from the standpoint of absolute truth, there can be no 
two opinions on the subject. Absolute truth really rests on 
the side of the indescribable and indestructible God, with this 
qualification, however, that the realisable God is no figment of 
our imagination. The unrealisable God can not serve as a 
help to weak men, and we have already been told that it is no 
mere fancy to look upon God as both realisable and lovable. 
If the of God is based on truth : if we may consider 

the whole of the universe to be the body of God, who consti¬ 
tutes its soul: and if from a study of the }'d^a and vib/iuti of God 
as described in the tenth chapter, we realise that everything 
that is full of power, glory or any other kind of excellence 
whatsoever, springs from a part of the power and glory and 
excellence of God:—then surely we can not say that the 
worship of the realisable and lovable God is based on anything 
but the truth. 

Even the worship of God as unrealisable and inconceiva¬ 
ble can not be said to be perfectly true. For we have been told 
over and over again that God is not merely transcendent, but 
immanent as well. If God, who transcends the universe, also 
47 
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infills it at the same time, we can not look upon Him merely as 
unmanifestedi transcendental and unrealisable. In short, 
however we endeavour to realise God, we find our realisation 
imperfect. Whether we magnify the transcendental nature or 
the realisable aspect of God, in either case, there is only the 
realisation of a partial truth. And man is capable of only this, 
the complete realisation of God as He is being beyond bis 
powers.. 

Therefore Arjuna asks: which is the better form of 
worship to adopt ? 

— 

«rs?rr ^ mu ii ^ ii 

^Rl KRISHNA SAID: 

2. Those are considered by Me to be the 
best of devotees, who, being constantly devoted 
and endowed with supreme, faith, worship Me 
with a mind fixed on Me. 

Of all the teachers known to the hi^itory of religion, Sn 
Krishna is perhaps the most charitable. He never speaks 
lightly of even partial realisations of the truth. In this and the 
succeeding verses. He awards praise with an equal hand to both 
classes of worshippers. Only He takes care to explain that 
those who follow the advice given in XI. 55 tread an easier path 
than others. The praise that is bestowed on the devotees 
described' in this stanza does not imply that other types of 
worshippers are pursuing a vain and impossible ideal. Sri 
Krishna expressly guards us against the possibility of this 
error in the next s/oia. 

Let us now proceed to understand the characteristics of the 
devotion described herein. It is directed to God conceived as 
realisable and lovable, to Sri Krishna Himself as a vibhJUi of 
God. By showing Himself in the visva rUpay Sri Kjrishna 
demonstrated His extraordinary powers: and this must have 
enabled us to see how He is in a special manner a viiAiUi of 
God. In other words He is an avatSira, an incarnation of the 
indescribable, indestructible God as one who is realisable and 
lovable* $0 those who worship Him, in this manner as manifes- 
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ting the vJd^Ufi of God in a more than common measure, as the 
avyakta and the akshara rendered intelligible to the human 
understanding, are ynkut-tama, most devoted to Him. Of the 
other class of wjrshippers, Krishoa now proceeds to speak. 

^ II ^ II 

^ m: ii » i! 

3-4. Those however, who worship the inde¬ 
structible, indescribable, unmanifested (God), who 
is present everywhere, unthinkable, transcendent, 
immovable and eternal, having subdued all their 
senses and looking alik(' on all things—they, 
intent on the welfare of all beings, reach Me 
alone. 

To worship God, looking upon Him as transcendental and 
unrealisable, it is necessary to control the activities of the 
senses. When dealing with the practice ol yojfn as described 
in the Gltdy I remember to have drawn your attention to a 
statement in the (^panishads to the effect that the tendency of 
our senses is always to function outwards. The practice of 
yoga is intended to turn this outward tendency inside so that 
we might realise our own selves. I may quote again the 
famous passage from the Kathdpanishad (iv. 1), which says: 
“ The Self-born One so made the senses that they might 
work from within outwards. Therefore man sees the external 
objects and not the internal self. However a certain heroic 
person, wishing to attain immortality, turned his eye 
inwards and saw the internal self." Though all those who adopt 
the practice of raja-yoga do not succeed in seeing their 
internal selves, none fail to be benefited to some extent or other. 
There is no such thing as complete failure here. For the disci¬ 
pline of r&ja^ydga is primarily devised to enable men to make 
the will stronger than the misleading senses. Now whatever 
plan of unselfish performance of duty you adopt and whatever 
type of worship you choose to follow, it is necessary to have this 
will-power strengthened. Even the followers of the bhaktim&rga^ 
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the worshippers of the realisable, manifest avatAra, stand in need 
of this. You can easily see how indispensable it is for the wor¬ 
ship of God in His transcendental aspect to conquer the distrac¬ 
tion of the senses. 

Let us note that the worshippers of the avyakta regard God 
not merely as indescribable, unthinkable and transcendental, but 
also as sarvatra-ga^ all-pervading. Thus they cannot help realis¬ 
ing that God is in every being in the universe and that every 
being in the universe is in God. Feeling thus, they can not make 
any distinction between one being and another. To them all 
must be alike : they must see their God in the dog and the 
chanii&la quite as readily as they see Him in the elephant and 
the wise man* They must feel that every being has God for 
support, even as each of them has. Now it is one thing to know 
theoretically that all are equal to one another, as all are in God 
and God is in all. It is quite a different thing to realise that truth 
in practical life. A mere conviction that you ought not to make 
any distinction between the dog and the elephant or the Brahmin 
and the chandala is of no use : it must transform conduct. If a 
belief in the equality of all beings, arising out of the interpenetra¬ 
tion of every atom in the universe by God, does not tell upon 
conduct, it is futile. Reason does not save man so much as 
conduct. When the mind is clear and calm, iree from excite¬ 
ment and anxiety, we can realise the truth in its bare condition. 
But it is a different matter altogether to put this principle into 
practice day by day and hour by hour in our livef. 6rT Krishna 
requires us not merely to realise as a matter of intellectual con¬ 
viction that all beings in the universe are equal, but also to see 
that this conviction actuates our conduct. And if we ask, how 
this may best be done, the answer is that we must be constantly 
devoted to secure the welfare of all. Sri Krishna has already 
told us that once we realise that God is in all and all are in Him, 
it becomes a matter of duty on our part to look upon the sorrows 
and miseries of others as our own. It is only when we work to 
remove the sufferings of others as earnestly as our own, that we 
can be regarded as having put this great truth into practice. 
The idea of equality is realised in practice only by doing good 
to all. 

Notice that Sri Krishna lays particular stress on the conduct 
that is befitting a man, who worships the akshara and the 
avyakta. Whether you worship God in this manner or as a more 
readily conceivable vibhijai does not matter, so long as your 
worship tells upon your conduct. The philosopher, who thinks 
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in his closet and does not care to work out his philosophy in 
practical life, may add to the store of the intellectual wisJocn of 
the world, but he certainly does not add much to the chances of 
his own salvation. If he is to save himselt, he must guide his 
conduct on the principles of his thou^^h-. Philosophers, with 
their minds directed towards the transcendental God, are apt to 
consider the Intellectual realisation of truth as all in all. his 
intellectual realisation is Ci.tainly good as far as it goes, but it 
does not go very far : the philosopher must leave his comfortable 
arra-chair, and work as a man among men, devoted to the good 
of all, rich and poor high and low. 

The epithets indescribable, indestructible and others that I 
have here explained iis referring to God in His transcendental 
aspect, aie'understood by Ramanujacharya and Madhvacharya to 
describe the individual seif and Laksliml respectively. While 
the general sense of most of these epithets is retained by all 
commentators and only their application is differently explained, 
there is considerable difference of opinion over even the interpre¬ 
tation of the word iUtastka, Sankaracharya gives two alter¬ 
native meanings. he observes, may mean a thing which 

is good to all appearance, but is evil within. Thus it may refer 
to mQydt the great illusion, which is the seed of samsdra and 
full of evil at the core. KutastJia is the Lord who is seated 
within the mayd as its witness. Or it may mean, * remaining 
like a heap.* A later writer explains this as referring to a moun¬ 
tain, which is a heap of stones, and which for all practical 
purposes may be regarded as immutable and eternal. Accord¬ 
ing to RSmanujacharya ^d(ast/ia is that which is common to all 
beings, the individual soul, which is fouud in gods, men, etc. 
Madhvacharya understands it to mean 'seated in the skies.* 
Now, iUfa is generally understood in the sense of an eminence, 
especially a mountain-peak. Kiltaslha may therefore mean 
' standing on a peak,’ that is, high above prakriti, transcen¬ 
dental, away and apart from the universe. Or it may mean 
^ .standing like a peak', firm, unshakable, immovable. When 
applied to God, the term is sometimes understood as referring 
to the Purva Purusha^ the Ancient Soul, who forms, as it were, 
the common foundation of all the individual souls. As you 
may have noticed, I have translated kdtastha as transcendental, 
a sense which seems to be well-supported by the context. 
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5 ‘ There is greater difficulty for those, 
whose minds are attached to the Unmanifested. 
For the path of the Unmanifested is reached with 
difficulty by those who are embodied. 

In answer to Arjuna’s question. ^ri KrisLna replies that the 
worship of God in any of His vibAUtis as well as the worship of 
God in His transcendental aspect, leads alike to the same goal. 
In either case, the worshippers attain unto God. There is no 
difference so far as the goal is concerned: but the^ two paths 
differ in respect of their difficulty for the worshipper. The 
path of the Unmanifested, it is here stated, can only be adopted 
with difficulty by those who are embodied. We must pay 
particular attention to the phrase ‘ by those who are embodied.' 
As long as the soul of man is within a material body and is 
subject to the influence of prakriti, it can not realise any thing, 
which is a-prdkrita, other than phenomenal. All that we can 
say of such a thing is that it is not this, not that it and so on. What 
else it is, we are unable to say. If we try to describe it, we 
bring it within the field of phenomena: for, all that we can think 
of and describe must fall necessarily within the pr&krita^pra- 
pancha^ the phenomenal universe. Hence as long as the soul is 
confined within a body, it can not rise above the limitations of 
matter. The question may well be asked: is not the attempt 
to worship the unrealisable God trying to do something which is 
in the nature of things impossible ? I can not say that Indian 
teachers grant that it is absolutely impossible. They say that, 
if we succeed in the practice of raja-ybga and get into the 
state of sambdhi, we can realise our own selves and the God 
within us. Then and then only may we rise above the limita¬ 
tions of matter. It is only those who can get into the state of 
samadhi that can adopt the worship of the transcendental God. 
Others can not. If a man develops his will-power through the 
practice of yoga to such an extent as to make his body nothing 
at all in relation to his soul, then he can break the fetters whidi 
confine his soul. Ordinary men, therefore can not practise this 
religion. For let us remember that Sri Krishna has told us 
that out of the many, who practise yoga for the sake of self- 
realisation, only a few succeed. And even among those who 
have realised their own selves, only a small minority attain to the 
next higher stage of God-realisation. (VII. 3). So, for the 
majority of mankind, the avyak^ gati is full of difficulties. Sri 
Krishna proceeds therefore to describe the easier way. 
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6-7. As regards those, however, O Arjuna, 
who, dedicating all their actions to Me and hold¬ 
ing Me as supreme, worship Me, with a devotion 
directed to nothing else, and whose minds are 
fixed on Me—-I lift them up before long from the 
fatal ocean of recurring births and deaths. 

In these two verses, Srf Krishna describes the worship of 
God in one of His vibhntis. This is more easily accomplished 
than the meditation on the avyakta. The worshipper is asked 
first of all to dedicate all his acts to GoJ, He mast consider 
that every act which he does, secular or religious, is done for 
the sake of God. Please mark the facility with which this 
precept can be carried out in practice as contrasted with the 
subjugation of senses, that is required of the follower of the 
avyaktO, gatu If you are asked to do certain specified acts and 
to refrain from doing certain other specified acts as a part of 
your religious discipline, you become conscious of severe limita¬ 
tions upon your thought and conduct. J3ut (he task of regulat¬ 
ing your life in the faith that you are carrying out the work of 
God in all that you do from moment to moment, is compara¬ 
tively easier. Slowly but steadily this will make you self- 
restrained; and your progress to a life of purity and selflessness 
will be accomplished gradually and imperceptibly. We have 
already seen that in the bJuikti-marga, the devotee is said to 
acquire vair&gya or detachment through love or anurd^gn. It 
is thus that detachment springs from attachment, when the 
latter is directed to God. In fact, the way of bhakti is said to be 
easier than any other path for the reason that herein all human 
impulses and tendencies are not checked or curbed, but given 
free scope to act Only a God-ward direction is given to them 
gradually. Sometimes this process is compared to the taming 
of a wild horse. When it is first broken in, sheet restraint will 
not succeed. As soon as you Jump on its back, it will begin 
to stamp and kick. The wisest course now for you will be to 
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allow it to do its worst, while keeping your seat on its back. It 
will rage and stamp and kick and run wildly about in its 
attempts to dislodge you, but after a time it will get tired and 
submit to your control. Likewise, it is pointed out, love and 
attachment are not easily restrained. Let us therefore make 
God the object of all our attachment and love. When we are 
attached to a worthy object, unworthy objects cease to attract 
us. Even in the realm of human relationships we frequently 
see how love for a worthy person weans us from unworthy 
attachments. When therefore our love is directed to God, who 
is the fountain-head of all excellence and the treasure-house of 
all auspicious qualities, how much more effective it must be in 
regulating our conduct aright! And it is not even necessary for 
you to love God : you may bate Him or curse Him* Any 
strong and intense emotional tie between you and God. what¬ 
ever its nature, will soon free you from selfish attachment to all 
other objects. In the Rhugavata Purdna, even Kamsa is said to 
have seen the whole world as pervaded by Sri Krishna in the 
intensity of his fear and hate. There have been bhaktas^ who 
have grown angry with God and cursed Him, in addition to 
those who have loved God and praised Him. So make God the 
object of whatever feeling may be predominant in your mind, 
anger or hatred, love or iriendship. You will then find that all 
the feelings which ordinarily forge bondage for you will help you 
to become free from all selfish attachment: and this in turn 
will enable you to attain the salvation of vibksha. Notice the 
expression It means those whose thoughts 

are entirely concentrated on Me.” But the word bvbm conveys 
a suggestion which may be pointed out here. \'ou have surely 
heard of possession by evil spirits, of men and women doing 
things utterly incongruous with their normal character under the 
supposed bidding of a diabolical agency. Well, you must be 
‘possessed* by God in this sense. You must become, as it were, 
God-intoxicated and transform your personality under the in¬ 
fluence of your devotional fervour. To those who live their 
lives in God in this manner, Sri Krishna gives the promise of 
swift succour. Thus the way of devotion is seen to be easy to 
follow: in addition to this, it leads its followers to the goal 
sooner than any other path. 

il 4 11 
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8 . Fix your attention on Me alone. Direct 
your discriminatory intelligence towards Me. 
Thereafter you will live in Me alone. (Of this, 
there need be) no doubt. 

If we direct our attention and intelligence to God io this 
manner^ and become, as it were, possessed by Him, then our 
salvation is near at hand. For no matter what we do, we will 
not be creating any karma. All onr actions will be done at 
His prompting* And while working, we will be feeling that we 
are doing His work and not our own. We will in fact be living 
in God, having risen over the bondage of matter. 

The worship of God in one of His vibliTitis is the way of 
love. It is easy to adopt and leads us to the goal sooner than any 
other way can. We need not repress deep-seated human im¬ 
pulses in following this path. We can be human and indulge in 
human feelings and emotions. Only we have to make God the 
object of all our feelings. When this is done, we will be weaned 
from attachment to all other things, and become unselfish, almost 
without knowing it. And this achievement of selflessness sets 
us on the royal road to salvation. However we achieve this, 
whether by the worship ot God in one of His vtbhutis or by 
looking upon God as transcendental, we will reach the goal of 
all human endeavour. But the worship of God in one of His 
vibhutis through the path of devotion is easier to follow. And 
because of the weakness of humanity, it is really the best path 
for us. In the verses that follow, Sri Krishua gives us a series 
of graded instructions, taking into consideration all the weak¬ 
nesses that flesh is heir to. He tries to make our God-ward 
journey as easy as possible. As it is already late, please allow 
me to take these up for study next week. 


liv 

In our last class, we tried to understand Sri Krishna’s expla¬ 
nation in regard to the ease and facility with which the path of 
devotion may be followed, as contrasted with the jn&na-mdrga. 
Worship, you were told, is largely dependent on the power of 
realisation that men possess, and we can realise only what lies 
within the phenomenal universe. What transcends this is beyond 
pur power of realisation. Thus it msty be seen that the kind of 
worship which has something realisabW for its object is more 
48 
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easily accomplished than that which concerns itself with God in 
His transcendental, unrealisable aspect. Now, because God in 
His transcendental aspect is unrealisable, we must not rush to 
the conclusion—as I pointed out to you—that the more easily 
accomplished manner of realisation involves any kind of com¬ 
promise with truth. We have been taught that God is both 
transcendent and immanent. If one aspect of God can be real¬ 
ised by us and the other cannot, it does not follow that the 
aspect we can realise i.s any the less real. It is the same old 
story of the shield, one side of which is visible and the other 
not. But that it has a side, which is invisible, is positively 
certain. Although we do not see this side, we are satisfied that 
it exists. In the circumstances, how are we justified in saying 
that the invisible side oi the shield is truer or more real 
than the side which we see ? So I venture to think that we have 
no means whatever to determine whether any one of the two 
aspects of God is nearer the truth than the other. The tran¬ 
scendence and immanence of God are like the two sides of the 
shield. Both are parts of His essential nature. But one of 
these aspects is readily realisable. Though, as we have seen, it 
is irrelevant to ask which aspect of God is truer, the question, 
however, may well be raised : which of these two aspects of 
God should we have as the object of our worship.^^ Sri Krishna 
recommends to us the worship of God in one of His vibhUtis on 
the ground that it is easier for us to follow. Thus we have no 
authority to hold that the worship of the transcendental God is 
nearer the truth than that of the immanent God. V"ou may 
adopt the former, if you can conduct the worship successfully. 
But of course the latter is easy to follow, and more adapted to 
the limited powers of the majority of men. The choice is left to 
you. 

Today you will find that Sri Krishna proceeds further in 
pointing out the greatness of the bhaktumarga. Being easier 
than any other way of approach to God, it is the worthier means 
for the attainment of mbksha by weak humanity. Our teachers 
often say that in judging the worthiness of a path to salvation, 
we have to attach great importance to the difficulties involved in 
the discipline. Our criterion must be: the easier the path, the 
better it is for us. Accordingly, Sri Krishna takes note of every 
difficulty in the practice of devotion and suggests alternatives 
or remedies. You may recollect that the last verse which we 
studied stated that we must direct our attention and intelligence 
ceaselessly to God, become in fact so much God-absorbed and 
God-engrossed as to become a part of God. Now even this 
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discipline can be seen to be full of difficulties. To have God as 
the object of all our mental activities is no easy matter. It re 
quires a very strong will, that can not be easily swerved from its 
purpose. Not many of us are so gifted as to achieve an one^ 
pointed attention, continually directed to God. The mind 
always tends to wander from ^ object to object. So we may 
easily fail in our attempt to make God the object of an unswerv¬ 
ing attention. If thi?? happens, we need not despair. For Sri 
Krishna foresees this difficulty and suggests a remedy in the 
s/oka with which we have to begin our work today. It runs 
thus: 


3r«T ^ »?f«r i 

9. But if you are unable to tix your mind 
firmly on Me, OArjuna. then try (lit. wish) to 
reach Me through the practice of repetition. 

It is not easy to restrain the movements of the mind, but 
continual practice may aid us in the effort. ^Practice makes 
perfect* is an English adage with which you ouj»ht to be familiar. 
Every action tends to leave its own impress on us, and a study 
of the formation of habits can reveal to us the great value ol 
persistent practice. So, if we find our attention wandering away 
from God, flitting from object to object, let us not despair. Let 
us try again and again to Ax it on God. Failures must not dis¬ 
hearten us. Our motto must be: try, try and try again. By 
repeated practice we will acquiie the necessary will-power to 
direct our intelligence and. attention to God and God alone. 
Please observe that I have translated the expression al^/iyasa^ 
yoga here also in exactly the same way as in VIII. 8, understand¬ 
ing abkydsa to denote repetition, and yoga to denote practice. 

Now even practice requires a certain strength of will. If 
once you try and fail, it requires a great effort of the will to 
compel you to overcome your diffidence and try again. For 
many, failures are not the stepping stones to success, but the 
harbingers of despair. Indeed, most of the failures in this world 
are due not so much to lack of fitness or want of capacity on the 
part of the individuals who fail, as to their overwhelming diffi¬ 
dence. Few persist in spite of failures: somany are discouraged 
and give up their work in the middle. The maxim Try, try and 
try again* is a counsel of perfection, more honoured in the breads 
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than in the observance. Well aware of this weakness of men^ 
6rl Krishna is not content to advise continued practice in the 
face of failures: He proceeds to set forth an easier alternative in 
the next Ubka. 

II ^ o ii 


10 . If you are unequal eyen to repetition, 
then let work for My sake be your highest aim. 
Even doing action for My sake, you will attain 
success. 

To succeed in the practice of bhakti ydgir, we must adopt 
the omni-penitrative God, who is the soul of the universe, as the 
object of our worship. Everything that we think and feel must 
be directly related to Him. He must be made the object of all 
our mental activities. But this is no easy matter. The wander¬ 
ing mind flits from object to object, and cannot be readily com¬ 
pelled to direct its attention exclusively to God. So, we were 
asked to achieve this by repeated endeavours, not losing courage 
when we fail. Some may persist in their attempts in this 
manner, and yet And after a number of trials that the requisite 
control of the mind is as far away as ever. What should they 
do ? Are they to go on trying and trying to do somethings 
which, they feel, they can never succeed in accomplishing ? At 
one stage or another, it is only human to lose all hope and fall 
into despair. And they will be worse in the end than they were 
in the beginning. But, Krishua here points out, such a state 
of things need never come to pass- For all thfftime we live, we 
have to work. We can never remain in a state of passive inac¬ 
tion. Now, certain activities are essential for the very mainte- 
nance of our life. These may be related to God. It must be 
within the experience of every one of you, that to obey the dic¬ 
tates of our physical nature is much easier than to control the 
mind and compel it to operate in the direction in which the 
enlightened will and conscience desire it to operate. When we 
feel nungry, how readily do we take to eating! But suppose 
you feel dissatisfled with the moral conditions of meh around 
you. Is your impulse to improve their lot quite so strong as 
your desire to satisfy your hunger ? Certainly not. The reason 
for this is that we are the slaves of our physical impulses : they 
are already there exercising their dominion over us. Whereas, 
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a moral impulse has to be brought into existence by our will. 
So you can easily appreciate the difference between satisfying 
our physical needs and following the dictates of our conscience. 

6rl Krishna may be understood to say in effect: ^Whetlier 
you succeed in bringing your attention to bear on God constantly 
or not, you have to live and labour and work according to the 
impulses of your physical i.atufe. Try to relate these to God. 
If you can not compel your mind to direct its attention always to 
God, you may at least relate your physical activities to His wor¬ 
ship. Do dll that you have to do, as if you are doing them for 
God. Follow your physical impulses, hut consider all your work 
as worship. ’ Of an evening, tor example, you may feel like 
taking a walk. Your physcia! nature demands exercise. Make 
this an act of worship. Instead of going to the beach, stroll 
round the temple. Thus you may satisfy at the same lime a 
physical and a spiritual need. Transform in this manner every 
act into worship. If you have ov er-abundant physical energy, 
you can spend it in various way ^ in relation to God. This is 
easier than to fix your mind on God For here you are merely 
giving a God-ward direction to activities, which you will per¬ 
form, even if you give no thought to God. By relating all your 
acts to God, you will be thinking of God every time you do 
anything—and you will be doing something or other every 
moment of your life. In this manner, your mind will get into 
the habit of thinking of God at all times; and very soon you will 
become a successful hhakti-)>6gin. 

But there may be some to whom even this may be difficult. 
What ought they to do t Sri Krishua answers: 

II. If you are unable to do even this, then, 
depending on My yoga, give up the fruit of all 
actions, self-controlled. 

It may be easier to look upon all oar physical activities as 
acts of worship than to make God the object of all our mental 
life. Still, this method has its own difficulties. For what is 
pleasure, when done out of our own free will, ceases to be 
pleasure, when done as duty. To read a play of Kaiid«tsa is 
pleeasure: bat to read it for an examination is duty and therefore 
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irksome. Merely to stroll about is pleasure : but to circum¬ 
ambulate the temple is duty, and hence ceases to be pleasure. 
The fact that a thing is done in the way of duty is itseli suffi¬ 
cient to destroy all the pleasure that we would have derived from 
its performance otherwise. So, many may find it difficult even 
to control their physical activities in the manner outlined above. 
What are they to do then ? “ If you cannot direct your mental 

or even your physical activities to God,” says Sri Krishna, 
‘‘ then do this at least. Do not be selfishly attached to the 
results of your work. Be satisfied with what comes to you. 
Give up the idea that you have any title to the products of 
your own labour. Work out your life in this manner, and you 
will come unto Me. Depending on My give up the results 
of all your work, and the title to the fruits of your labour.*’ 

The term is used in this stanza in the same sense as in 
the tenth chapter, where we sought to understand its meaning 
along with that of the expression vibh^tu It stands for the 
close and intimate relation of God, who is all-pervading and 
transcendental, to the universe, which He has created and of 
which He is the life. If you learn through a knowledge of the 
yoga of God that not even a blade of grass moves without Hfs 
cognisance, then you must be in a position to realise that 
everything you do, accomplish or achieve is all done, accomp¬ 
lished and achieved, not through any special power of your own, 
but through His power. Any one who understands this may be 
said to be dependent on the^q^^: of God {maci-yOgamSisrita). 

This, of course presupposes aiyatSitman^ a controlled self. 
Is this in any way easier than any of the graded disciplines, 
which St! Krishna has been teaching us so far ? First we were 
asked to direct our attention and intelligence, exclusively and 
continually to God. In case this was found too difficult, we 
were told that perseverence and pmctice might help us in the 
effort. Finally, to those who might fail, in spite of repeated 
efforts, the control of physical activities was prescribed. Even 
if this is hard to practise, ^ri Krishna says, give up the fruits of 
all work. Now, this raises a very interesting question. 5ri 
Krishna has been teaching us from the beginning various 
methods of circumventing karma* He has told us that a life of 
passive inaction is impossible and that action of some kind or 
other is unavoidable. . He has further taught us that it is not 
action which creates karma, but the motive behind the action. 
If we take care of the motive and see that it is selfless, the 
bondage of karma ceases. Various methods of achieving this 
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selfless-ness have been described—the karntu yoga, the jnSina* 
ydga, etc. These are the means for the attainment of the great 
end of the aquisition of the power to do our duty without 
attachment to the results of our work. Such being the case, 
it is surely obvious that we cannot acquire easily the capacity 
to perform our duties dispassionately It is one of the most 
difficult tasks set before humanity. Yet, Sri Krishna seems to 
say here that sarva karma phala-ty&ga^ the abandonment of the 
fruit of all ai:tions, is very e-^sy, easier in fact than the control of 
our mental or even our physical activities. Is that really tlie 
case r 

I think that we are justified in inferring from the context 
that some*simpler and easier type of renouncement is ref^^rred to 
here than that, to ac hieve which the karma-yOga, the jnamrydga 
and the hhaktiyoga were recommended. A commentator 
suggests that Sri Krishua recommends here the giving up of 
the fruits of such rituals as agni-hotra etc. In a somewhat free 
translation of the the substance of this stanza is express¬ 
ed thus: Bring Me your failure. The underlying idea 
is easily discerned. Let us try to worship God as well as we 
can. If we fail, let ns not be disheartened. The effort must 
be ours, although it rests with God to reward us or not. Let us 
pray for strength to help us in our weakness. Success or fail¬ 
ure, let us dedicate the fruits of our actions to God. Without 
doing any special actions to please God, and without even con¬ 
sciously guiding our activities in a God-ward direction, we might 
live and labour, devout and content. We may thus understand 
the tyaga spoken of here to be that of the novice, rather than 
that of the perfected saint. A religious life, of whatever kind, 
presupposes a desiie for salvation and a readiness to undergo 
hardships for the attainment of that exalted end. The practice 
of renunciation must begin somewhere and at some time. It is 
that beginning which appears to be indicated in this verse. 

Ramanujacharya, in his commentary on the 6"r7S, solves the 
difficulty that we have noticed in a different manner. In his 
opinion those, who are unequal to the practice of bhakti-yoga, 
must follow the karma-m&rga and s^ek self-realisation. He 
construes the stanza as follows : If, resorting to the practice of 
bhakti-yOga, you are unable to do even this—then, give up the 
fruits of all actions with a controlled mind. Such a view natur¬ 
ally raises the question of suitable adhikarins for the path of 
devotion. I remember to have placed before you the view that 
bkakH-yoga does not require any particular adhikarins or special- 
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Jy fitted persons to adopt it. But surely faith in and love of 
God is a necessary pre-requisite, tlie very meaning of devotion 
postulates this. And bhakti-yoga^ is easy, because it is based 
on faith, which, as the common experience of mankind will 
readily testify, is the foundation of all activities. As we saw, 
both the karmayogin and the jnana-ydgin may be agnostics or 
atheists : but the bhakti-ydgin must necessarily be a theist. All 
the three lead lives of unselfish devotion to duty and they are all 
freed from the bondage of karma. But this need not prevent 
us from thinking, as I suggested to you some time back, that it 
seems to be meant in the Gita that it is a progressive advance¬ 
ment in the line of etliical improvement to pass on from the 
discipline ol karvtn to that of jnana^ and from this again to the 
discipline of hhakti and prapatti. {siipra^ pp 2-8) Ramanuja 
appears to think that the acquisition of the power to perfoi m 
one’s duties dispassionately and the realisation of self precede 
the birth of devotion. In his commentary on the next verse, he 
suggests that constant meditation on God may be difficult 
{karknsa-riJipa) to those, who are devoid of spontaneous love for 
God (atyanta-prlti’Virahita). Thus, though the path of devo¬ 
tion is easy and leads to quick results, still there may be many 
who cannot adopt it. Such persons must try to abandon the 
fruits of their work as a means to self-realisation. Thereafter, 
they will realise the dependence of their souls on God and 
inevitably become bkaktas. And he maintains the view that 
verses 13 to 19 portraying an ideal ethics, teach us the manner 
in which those, who are precluded temperamentally from the 
practice of devotion, might attain salvation. We shall have to 
study this point of view in greater detail by and by. For the 
present it is enough to note that we may interpret this stanza to 
prescribe the discipline of the abandonment of the fruits of all 
actions to those who might feel unequal (for the reasons sug¬ 
gested above) to the practice of bhakti-ybga. 

Now, the most essential thing for the seeker after sal¬ 
vation is the power to perform his duties dispassionately. It 
does not matter through what method we acquire this power. 
Whether we do our duties without selfish attachment, because 
of our devotion to God, or because of our faith in duty itself or 
as a consequence of self realisation, is immaterial, so long as we 
lead our lives thus. Hence this ethical maxim is the most 
important result of what we have been taught so far. You will 
recollect that once before I likened the seekers after salvation to 
the modern army of telegraph signallers, who make use of 
some important electro-maguetic phenomena, discovered 
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Faraday, without knowing the methods and theories of that 
distinguished scientist. Similarly we may all make use of this 
great maxim, without undergoing any experience resembling 
that of those great teachers and y^ginSt who formulated it. 
So what is important is this ethical imperative. This fact is 
well brought out in the next verse. (If we understand some 
easier type of renouncement to have been taught, then this is, 
asit were, the door that opens to the selfless performance o 
duty, So, the latter is in any case important). 

^ ftr I 



12 . For knowledge is better than repeated 
endeavour (to acquire knowledge). Meditation 
is esteemed higher than knowledge, and the 
abandonment of the fruit of all actions than 
meditation. From (that) abandonment, peace 
soon (results). 

Knowledge is something more than an attempt to know ; 
it is a victory over ignorance and all the obstacles against know¬ 
ledge. But even knowledge may be of two kinds. It may be 
a mere intellectual realisation, or it may be a realisation, which 
forms part and parcel of one's essential nature. It is, for in¬ 
stance, easy to demonstrate to a young man, rather wanting in 
sttaightforwardness, that dishonesty is wrong and will serve him 
ill in the long run, whatever temporary security it may offer him 
from immediate troubles. I may argue thus and convince the 
youth for the time being that dishonesty is wrong. He leaves 
me satisfied that my arguments are true and convincing. Now, 
suppose the young man gets into another fix. He sees before 
him an easy way out of pressing embarassments by freely lying. 
He may not he able to overcome this temptation merely because 
he can recall my demonstration of the otter worthlessness of 
dishonesty. But now, suppose that he has not only listened to 
my arguments, bnt also thought about them himself closely and 
earnestly. As a result of his serious consideration of the qnes. 
tion, the conviction that dishonesty is wrong becomes, as it 
were, a part utd parcel of his essential nature: itsinlai<^l> 
into bis soul. After this has happened, if he ie tefflpM*9<4», 
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he may be able to resist his evil genius, and declare: 
would rather suffer than try to get out of my present difficulties 
through dishonest means.** Notice the difference between these 
two states of mind. In the one case, the young man acquires 
the knowledge that dishonesty is wrong.He may not have known 
it before, but it does not become a part of his inner nature, nor 
does it acquire the power of serving as a motive or a centre of 
energy from within as in the other case. An intellectual con¬ 
viction can be transformed into a part of one’s personality only 
through concentrated meditation. If you contemplate seriously 
any truth placed before you and make it your own, it may soon 
become potent enough to guide all your activities* 

All the teaching of religion and all the knowledge that we 
derive from a study of philosophy must be reflected in the life 
that we lead. Knowledge must become essential realisation, 
and thereafter actuate conduct. The final fruit of all knowledge 
and meditation on knowledge is the acquisition of that attitude 
of mind, which enables one to give up the fruit of one’s labour 
and feel that one is neither the agent nor the owner in relation 
to anything that one may achieve. The giving up of results is 
the highest thing to be accomplished. We need not come to it 
through the difficult discipline oi jn^na-yogUy nor through the 
control of the uncontrollable mind. Without trying to rediscover 
for ourselves the value of the selfless performance of duty, we 
may well take the ethical imperative on trust and follow it as 
best as we can. It will serve us as well as it served the great 
teachers, who first taught it. The end is better than the means. 
Mere wisdom is futile. You must meditate on it and make it a 
part of your inner self. The acquisition of wisdom should not 
be like the acquisition of wealth by a miser. Money can be 
used to do good to us and to help others. But the miser, who 
merely goes on hoarding it, uses it for the benefit neither of him¬ 
self lior of others. Similarly the wisdom of a great philosopher 
who acquires great knowledge, solves many difficult problems 
through bis remarkable intelligence, and becomes, as it were, a 
walking encyclopaedia of all philosophic wisdom, is of no valne 
whatever, if it does not tell upon his conduct Philosophy is 
valuable only as it culminates in conduct. Meditation, which 
enables us to transform an external philosophic precept into a 
centre of spiritual energy within us is more valuable than philo¬ 
sophy itself. And the fruit of all philosophy, the complete 
annihilation of selfishness, is more valuable than the meditation 
wjiich mato philosophy fruitful. When this is achieved, we 
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acquire the peace which passeth understanding, and saWation is 
within sight. 

So far we have been taught in general terms the path of 
devotion. Now, think of a genuine devotee^ who is free from 
ahankHra and niamak&ta and is leading a selfless life in the 
faith that God is the agent of all action and the owner of all pro¬ 
perty. V/hat will he be like ? Sri Krishna gives the answer to 
this question in the succeeding verses, wherein a flne picture of 
the ideal bhakta is delineated. 

II i\\\ 

^ ^RTRirr i 

^ TOu ^ fJur: in « II 

13-14. That devotee of Mine, who is devoid 
of hatred in relation to all beings, who is friendly 
and merciful, who is free from egoism and the 
idea that he owns anything, to whom pain and 
pleasure are alike, who is patient, contented, 
constantly devoted, self-controlled and steadfast 
in his convictions, and whose attention and in¬ 
telligence are dedicated to Me—he is dear to Me. 

When dealing with the great question of the determination 
of conduct by means of self-realisation—(as taught in the first 
six chapters of the Gitii )—§n Krishna has told us that it is 
not necessary for ail to go through the discipline oiyoga. It is 
intended only for the chosen few. For the vast majority of 
men, the adoption of the ethics, which follows necessarily from 
self-realisation, is sufficient. By resorting to the>5^#V code of 
commands and prohibitions, one may be saved. Now, in the 
second six chapters of the GltQ,, Sri Krishna, as you well know, 
deals with the important question of God-realisation. He has 
taught us how God may be realised, and explained how, on real¬ 
ising Him, onr lives would assume a certain :^nape. Bat for 
those who cannot realise God in the manner of the seer or the 
devotees the adloptioh of the life which follows from GodeeaU- 
sation is enough. Uke the wireless operator, who flashes oietk 
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sages from one end of the world to another without understand¬ 
ing any of the physical laws that underlie the working of his 
apparatus, the ordinary seeker after salvation may attain mdkska 
by merely practising the ethics of the devotee, without under¬ 
going the rare experience of God-realisation. Not every one 
can realise the truth of things. From this it certainly does not 
follow tl»t we are not obliged to adjust ourselves in regard to 
the truths ascertained by others. You may not know many 
things in this phenomenal universe. You may not know the 
theory of lightning conductors or the medical properties of 
quinine. But you are certainly not prevented from utilising 
these truths for such purposes as you think fit. There is an old 

Sanskrit saying H 'dWlfJk, which declares that it is 

not possible for every man to know everything. But we may 
utilise to our own advantage the knowledge gained by others. 
So long as others have real knowledge, we are expected to 
utilise it for our own good. 

Similarly, if you can not become i^yogin and realise the 
nature of your soul, or realise God in the manner of the devotee, 
you may at least utilise for your benefit the truths that the 
y6gins and the devotees have discovered. You may regulate 
your life in the manner in which self-realisation and God-realisa¬ 
tion impel them to regulate theirs. The position is exactly 
similar to what we know from experience to exist in relation to 
quinine. We must adjust ourselves to the truth of things, 
whether we know it ourselves, or whether it has been ascertained 
for us by somebody else. So Sri Krishna’s teaching in regard 
to those, who cannot by their own efforts, realise their selves 
or God is well worth bearing in mind. Many an individual 
often feels inclined to say: "I have not come upon such a realisa¬ 
tion. I have not made, out the theory of lightning conductors or 
the therapeutics of quinine. Therefore I do not care for them.” 
This is an illogical attitude for the reason that every man cannot 
know everything. So in regard to self-realisation also, we have 
to conduct ourselves in exactly the same manner as we conduct 
ourselves in relation to quinine. If others say that they have 
arrived at such a realisation, we must believe in the possibility 
thereof, and adjust ourselves in accordance with the truth, which, 
though not realised by us, can yet be realised by others, 

The question may be asked: bow is the man, who has not 
rmilised God in the manner of the hkakta or the philosopher, to 
ead..his life 1 The answer to thUi- query may be made plidn-by 
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an analogy. We go to the doctor and ask him to tell na all 
about quinine, because we do not know anything about it. He 
tells us that the drug is good in certain specified conditions. Wo 
accept his word, carry out his instructions in regard to the use of 
the medicine and beoefU by his knowledge. Now, if God-realisa¬ 
tion is not possible for me, what am I to do ? I must go and 
seek the advice of a religious doctor. He will say: “ Look 
here. Live a life of this kind. Do not be selfish. Do good to 
all. . ” He will explain to me the external signs of God-realisa¬ 
tion, the kind of life by leading which I can put into practice 
the truth realised by the devotee. Leading this kind of life, we 
may be said to have realised God for all practical purpoiws. 
Our life will be as perfect as that of the devotee. Those who 
have not' realised the truth will always do well to place diem- 
selves at the disposal of those who have. The regulation of our 
conduct is the most important thing.. Whether we are actuated 
by our own realisation of the truth or by our faith in the realisa¬ 
tion of truth by others, it is immaterial. What is important is 
the nature of our conduct. In these and the succeeding ilokas, 
the kind of life which is in harmony with the realisation of God 
is pointed out and its external marks are described. 

Let us now proceed to study the substance of these two 
verses. The devotee must be free from hatred in relation to all 
beings, be friendly towards all and compassionate. Mark the 
order in which these three characteristics are mentioned. First 
freedom from hatred, then friendliness, lastly mercy or kartma. 
Freedom from hatred implies merely the absence of harmiul 
feelings towards others. Friendliness implies something more, 
the presence of a positive, helpful feeling in relation to others. 
Mercy means even more than friendliness, which is generally 
based on reciprocity. We are friendly only towards those, who 
are friendly towards us. But mercy is a friendliness, which his 
ripened to such an extent as to make us forgive a good deal Of 
weakness and viciousness in those towards whom we are 
merciful. Mercy and justice are often contrasted. If you try to 
be just in your dealings with men, you have often to be harsh. 
The sense of justice makes ns deal out to the bad the punish¬ 
ment which their conduct richly deserves. But merqr impels us 
to be kind even here. It tries to overcome the evil of the wicked 
by forgiveness, it returns good for evil. Mercy is thus three 
stages away from hatred. The devotee must ^te no one, be 
friendly and merciful towards all. The order in which we 
may acquire tiiese qualities is pointed out in Uiis verse. When 
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studying XI. 55, w« saw how there can be no room for hatred 
in the scheme of life of one, who has realised the true nature of 
God. Friendliness and indeed overflowing love for others 
can alone find a place there. 

Then the devotee must feel that nothing is his own* God, 
as we have been taught, is the oiUy Proprietor in the universe. 
Again we are not the agents of what we do. It is' through His 
povrer that every action is performed. Once we understand 
these, the foundations of ahankara and mamakSra are destroy* 
ed. The bhakta must be equally disposed to pleasure and pain. 
He must rise above the pairs of opposites. He must be patient 
and content. He must be constantly devoted to God. Self- 
control is one of his essential characteristics. He must be 
steadfast in his conviction that nothing in the universe can live 
or move without God. In short, the bhakta's attention and 
intelligence most be constantly directed to God. Such a 
devotee is here declared to be dear to ^ri Krishna. 

You may remember that some time back I told you that 
RamSnojachSrya interpreted verses 13 to 19 to be descriptive of 
the karma-ydgin. According to this view, the term bhakta, 
which occurs in these and succeeding stanzas, most not be 
understood in any direct sense. The karma-ydgin is only a 
bhakta indirectly. As all kinds of religious and ethical efforts, 
whether they seek God consciously or not, can only lead to Him 
ultimately, the karma-yogin is also a bhakta, Rsmanujscharya 
holds that the last Udka of this chapter is alone descriptive of the 
followers of the path of devotion. We will try to understand the 
significance of this view, when we study that verse. SaAkarachatya 
is of opinion that all the verses, beginning from the 13th and 
ending with the 20th, deal with the jf^na-y6giH, the ascetic who 
has subjugated his senses and worships God in His transcen¬ 
dental aspect. It appears to me reasonable to understand these 
verses to describe the bhakti-ydgin, seeing that the word bhakta 
is used there specifically more than once. 

Please allow me to conclude here our work for to-day. 



It may be recalled that we dealt last week with the ease cf 
the path of devotion* as contrasted with the path of philosophic 
realization. To realise God as a transcendent being, who is 
other than the universe, above and beyond it, is extremely diffi- 
cult. Such a realisation i? valuable) because it leads us to free- 
dom from selfishness, and thence to salvation. But the path of 
devotion can accomplish this object equally well. Being easier 
and more adapted to the weaknesses of men, it is the better way 
for us. Those who cannot acquire the vision of the philoso¬ 
pher can at least try to realise God as immanent in tlie universe, 
constituting its life and soul, and thereby get over tlie weakness 
of ahahk&ra and mamakQra. 

Then I drew your attention to the fact that neither the one 
nor the other aspect of God contains the truth exclusively. It 
is on the side of the transcendental God as much as on the side 
oi the immanent God. These two aspects of God, as I told 
you, are like the two sides of a shield. It is not right to hold 
that the shield has only one side, nor that, when we see one side 
of the shield, the other is non-existent. Therefoie the worship 
of God in either aspect and a concordant adjustment of conduct 
are certain to lead us to moksha. 

Now, the question may arise : if the path of the transcen¬ 
dental God is more difficult, is the weak man, who follows the 
comparatively easier path of the immanent God, any way 
inferior? To this question, Sri Krishpa gives an explicit 
answer. He judges men, not from the nature of their intellec¬ 
tual or philosophic realisation, but from the conduct of their 
lives. Conviction has value only as it fructifies in conduct. If 
those who adopt the easier path of devotion are as free from 
selhshness and as selfless in conduct, as those who follow the 
rugged road of philosophic realisation—then there is really no 
difference between them. Both are equally worthy, and equally 
well set on the road to salvation. In fact Sri Krishpa appears 
to say in so many words that the weaker man, who follows the 
easier path, is dearer to Him than the stronger man, who follows 
the harder path. In the last sloka of this chapter, He says that 
the bhakta^ who is devoted to Him, is exceedingly dear to Him. 
And you may remember that He has already pointed out) that of 
the four classes of devotees) mentioned in VII. 16, the wise 
man, whose devotion is a means as well as an end in itself, is 
particularly* dear to Ifim. This mesons that wisdom must }ea4 
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to love. Even the philosopher cannot help becoming devoted 
to God, once he attains to the vision of the relations between 
God and the universe. So the seer, whose wisdom is founded 
on a philosophic realisation of the truth of things^ is loved by 
God. So also is the bhakta^ who may not command the wisdom 
of the philosopher, but whose love has drawn forth a gracious 
response from the Lord. We may be able to go a step further. 
We all know that a mother s attachment to her weaker children 
is greater than her attachment to her stronger children. Not 
that the latter are less worthy of the love of the mother, but that 
the weaker need it more. It is in this wise that love functions in 
life. The weaker the object of love, tne more intense is the love 
towards it. From the way in which ^rl Krishna repeatedly 
declares the bhakta to be dear to Him, we are entitled to hold that 
the love of God also operates in the same manner as the human 
love that we know of. So we may think that the love of God for 
those, whO) lacking the strength of the philosopher, simply adopt 
the life of devotion and self-surrender, ought to be even keener 
than His love for those, who can love Him with the strength of 
their wisdom. 

We then studied some of the external signs of the life, 
which follows naturally from God-realisation. Some more 
characteristics of the conduct of the bhakta^ who is dear to the 
Lord, are set forth in the Udka^ with which we have to begin our 
work to day: 

^ «r: i 

^ fiPT: II II 

15. He, through whom the world is not un¬ 
pleasantly excited, and who is not agitated by 
the world, who is free from joy, impatience, fear 
and agitation—he too is dear to Me. 

Further characteristics of the life of devotion are here de¬ 
scribed. The bhakta does not make the world tremble before 
him, nor is he afraid of the world. Any one, who disturbs the 
world or is disturbed by it, is lacking in mental poise and 
equilibrium. Soppojse you acquire power and inhuence so as 
to command men, money and things and thereafter use them to 
make the world afraid of you: is it the best use to which you 
can put your power and influence ? Will not the world cons|- 
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der you as a tyrant ? The man who is actuated by love cannot 
make the world tremble before him in any circumstances. 
Equally is it clear that he cannot turn away from the world in 
fear or disgust. Being free from selfishness, lie is not afraid of 
any one. And being actuated by love towards all, he cannot 
be disgusted with the world. If the world is not what it ought 
to be, if it appears to him a sorry scheme of things, then the 
bhakta will not abandon it in a fit of disgust. He will try to 
remould it nearer his heart's desire. Suppose you are a philoso¬ 
pher living a life oi purity and strength. And you see around 
you all kinds of weaknesses and impurities. If your attitude is 
really one of love towards the world, you will try to improve it. 
Thus the man, the tDainspriiig of whose conduct is love towards 
God and men, cannot make the world afraid of him nor become 
terrified of the world himself. 

The bhakta is further described as one free from joy and 
impatience, fear and agitation. All these are due to selfish¬ 
ness. Harsha or joy is the result of self-satisfaciion. Success 
in life, the acquisition of wealth, power or fame, any of these 
may exhilarate you. The true bhakta however will not be 
unduly excited by any of these. Being free from ruga and 
dt^shat desire and aversion, he will not seek particularly such 
pleasant types of excitement. It follows that he will be free 
from amarsha* That is, he will bear his disappointments brave¬ 
ly and will not fret arid fume at them. And he will not envy 
the success of others. All this, again, is due to selfishness. 
Disappointment arises only when we expect a great reward and 
fail to get it. And envy is another name for the pain that we 
feel at the sight of the success of others. If we do our duties in 
the faith that we are not entitled to the fruits of our labour, then 
neither disappointment nor envy will ever trouble us. Fear 
also is a child of selfishness. It is a self-regarding instinct which 
causes fear. We are afraid because our interests may be en¬ 
dangered. No one, who holds God to be the only Proprietor in 
the universe and is actuated by love towards all, can feel 
afraid at any one or any thing. Love overcometh fear. The 
term udvSga denotes all kinds of unpleasant mental excitement. 
The bhakta^ being free from selfishness, is also free from .all 
mental and emotional disturbances that arise from selfishness,— 
joy and pain, fear and agitation. 

^ *PSW5«T fJr^r; II H 

BO 
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l6. That devotee of Mine, who is free from 
desires, pure, skilled (in the performance of his 
duty), indifferent (as regards the fruits of his 
labour), and free from distress, and who relin¬ 
quishes all (selfish) endeavour—he is dear to Me. 

You may observe that I have sought to incorporate in the 
translation of this verse a few explanatory phrases. Otherwise 
the ilbka will read like a riddle. First of all the bhakta is de¬ 
clared to be anafbkshat wanting nothing. The man who has 
realised God can hardly stand in need of anything else. All his 
wants have been satisfied by the realisation of God. Then he is 
described to be suchi^ pure in thought, word and deed. Then 
he is daksha and tid&slna, assiduous and indifferent. Here are 
a pair of seemingly contradictory characteristics. One cannot 
be assiduous and indifferent at the same time. But if we take * 
the skill to refer to the performance of one’s duty and the 
indifference to relate to the fruits thereof, then the apparent 
contradiction vanishes. Let me note in passing that udasina 
has also been understood to mean ^ impartial ’. The bhakta is 
also characterised by freedom from distress. Being indifferent 
to the fruits of his work, he can never feel pain or disappoint¬ 
ment or fear. Lastly, he is sarvbrambka-parity&gtn^ one who 
has given up all endeavour. Here again the literal translation 
sets forth an opposition with daksha. We have therefore to 
understand that only selfish endeavours are referred to here. 

Ramanujacharya interprets the slbka in a slightly different 
manner. He resolves the contradictions that we have noticed 
by bringing in the concept of scriptural sanction. According 
to him, the karma-nishta must not desire anything other than the 
realisation of his self. He must be pure in the sense that he cares 
for the needs of the body in strict accordance with the rules of 
the iMstfasr, be skilful in the performance of the deed.s enjoined 
by the scriptures and indifferent as regards others; be free 
from distress in the performance of such actions, not caring for 
the heat or cold, or the pleasure or pain that he may encounter; 
and abandon all actions which are condemned by the ibstras* 

5 T !T I 
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17. He, who is full of devotion to Me, who 
feel& no joy and no aversion, who does not feel 
grief and does not desire, who gives up both 
good and evil,—he is dear to Me. 

Ramaaujacharya in his commentary on this verse trier to 
distinguish the absence of joy and grief here described from 
what has been mentioned in sloka 15 above. There he under<« 
stands these feelings to have been directed against other men. 
The bhtikta^ who was declared to be free from karsha^ amarsha 
bhaya and udvega^ was understood to be one free Irom these 
ieelings in his relations with other men- Here he interprets the 
absence of joy and aversion in a more general way. The 
karma-niihta (in his view) does not rejoice at obtaining any¬ 
thing agreeable to him, and does not feel angry or disappointed, 
when something disagreeable happens to him. At the loss of 
wealth) or wife or children, he feels no grief. He desires not 
anything whose loss may cause pain. 

The term subhdinbha’parityixgin icquires some explanation. 
To translate this as one who has abandoned good and evil does not 
mean that the reference is to one, who makes no distinction 
between virtue and vice. We may understand it to refer to one 
who has given up the idea that labha is snbha and that ald,bha is 
asiihhay that the acquisition of advantages is good and that the 
acquisition of disadvantages is bad. L(Xbha and al^bha of 
course may be due to either accident or design. Ramanuja- 
charya thinks it that the term denotes one who has given up per¬ 
forming deeds for the acquisition of either puny a or pO,pa. When 
a good deed is performed for the sake of acquiring merit, then a 
good karma is created, which is as effective an enemy of libera¬ 
tion as a bad karma^ which is the result of evil deeds. For one, 
who acquires punya in this way, must enjoy its good fruits by 
being reborn, just as one who acquires papa must suffer for it in 
a future birth. So the seeker after salvation will be perfectly 
selfless in his actions, and see that be creates no bonds of karma. 
He will do good deeds, not with any selfish motive, but because 
it is his duty to do so. Lastly, according to certain schools of 
thought, the terms good and evil have only a relative significance. 
In their view, the reference may be to one, who has risen above 
the relativity of good and evil- 

■’T ^ JTUirf I 
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18-19. He, who is alike to friend and foe, as 
also in honour and dishonour, who is alike in 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who is free from 
attachments, to whom praise and censure are 
equal, who is silent, who is contented with any¬ 
thing (that he gets) whatsoever it may be, who 
has no (attachment towards his) home, who is of 
a steady mind and full of devotion to Me,—that 
man is dear to Me. 

You may remember that Sri Krishpa has told us in VI. 29 
that a who has attained the realisation of his self, makes 

no distinction between man and man or even between man and 
beast. To him the soul is important and the body is a mere 
nothing. Between soul and soul, he finds no essential difference. 
The differences that we observe in this world are largely 
determined by the materi?il embodiments with which the souls 
are associated. A man is different from a dog on account of 
the configuration of his material body. His soul, however, is 
essentially similar to that of the dog. If you realise this, you 
will see all beings in yourself and yourself in all beings. And if 
your conduct is to be based on this realisation, it is obvious that 
equality must become your rule of life. Thus the realisation of 
the self, through the practice oiyoga and the attainment of yoga- 
siddhit leads us to the ideal of samatva. 

Immediately afterwards, in the very next iioka (VI. 30), 
Sri Krishna declares : ‘‘ To him, who sees Me in everything and 
everything in Me, I am not lost, and he is not lost to Me.’* Now, I 
want you to note particularly that God*realisation leads us to the 
same ethical ideal as self-realisation. If we can realise that God 
is in all beings and all beings are in God, it follows that every- 
thing in the universe is worthy of being the abode of God. The 
meanest creature is as worthy of this honour as the mightiest 
monarch. How can we then avoid the inference of samatva ? 
Once we arrive at' God-realisation and learn the truth that 
nothing lives and moves in the universe except through Him 
and that there is no object in the universe, howsoever mean, low, 
weak and impure, which He considers to be unworthy of His 
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habitation, then we are inevitably led to the rule of equality* 
Hence the bhakta is equally disposed to friend and foe. Some 
of you mny ask whether a bhakta can have enemies, YeSi he 
may have. He bears inimical feelings towards none, but this 
does not necessarily mean that others should not or do not hate 
him. The miller of the Dee was guilty of fallacious logic, when 
he said : * I envy nobody, no, not I: and nobody envies me.** 
Of course there is truth in the position that he who does not 
hate others, is not himself hated by others. Nevertheless it 
often happens that men are hated, even though they do not hate. 
The very goodness of the bhakta may provoke the rancour of a 
bad few. But the devotee will not reciprocate this feeling; he 
will look alike on friend and foe. 

Likewise, the bhakta will be equally disposed to honour and 
dishonour. Some may consider him as worthy of all respect, a 
benefactor of humanity. Others may regard him as a fool or a 
mad man. Many of you may know that 6rl Ramakrishoa 
Paramahamsa was honoured by some as a saint and ridiculed by 
others as a mad man. But the devotee should never mind what 
others think of him. Praise and blame should seem the same to 
him. He must not feel flattered by praise, nor depressed by 
dishonour. If you are sure of your heart and are convinced that 
you are consciously adjusting your life in accordance with the 
realisation of God, then you must regard equally friend and foe, 
honour and dishonour, praise and blame* 

The bhakta will not be troubled by the pairs of opposites in 
the life that he leads. Neither heat nor cold, neither pain nor 
pleasure, will deviate him from the course of conduct which he 
has chalked out for himself. He will not be attached selfishly 
to pleasures and be averse to pain. He will not mind what he 
meets with in performing his duties. He has risen above rUga 
and dvSsha^ the instinctive urge to seek pleasure and avoid pain. 

One who leads a life of this kind must be silent. They say 
that silence is a more effective teacher than speech. This is no 
paradox. The example of the life of one, who follows the rule 
of equality and believes that all are equally worthy of being the 
abode of God, who is utterly selfless, devoted to God and not 
given to vain speech, may do more good to people than any 
amount of edifying talk. If you ask a bhaktay why he is devoted 
to God, most likelyi bis answer will be : Become a bhakta %xA see 
for yourself. He will not enter into controversies or quarrels 
with other people* His faith is so firm that discussion of its 
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foundations seems utterly superfluous to him. Such a man may 
teach more by silence than by talk. Commentators have also 
understood the term maunl to mean 'one who governs his tongue 
properly’ and 'one who uses the divine gift of speech only in the 
service of God and is silent otherwise.’ 

The bkakta is further described as being contented with 
whatever he gets. Notice that Krishna does not say that the 
devotee stands in no need of the necessities of life. He also has to 
live and satisfy his physical wants. He must eat, when he feels 
hungry, and drink, when he feels thirsty. He cannot starve and 
go without his food. But it is one thing to be avaricious and 
greedy in our desires and quite another to be satisfied with the 
bare necessities of life. Sri Krishna merely recommends a 
reasonable contentment and no impossible self-mortiflcation. 

In a properly organised society, no man, who does his duty, 
will be left in want. And even in our imperfectly organised 
society, with its extremes of luxury and want, not often is a man, 
who does his duty, left to starve. All our quarrels and troubles 
in society arise, not because so many of us do not have what is 
absolutely necessary for our lives, but because we do not get all 
that we want to get. Sahkalpa k(knia, the sophisticated desire, 
born out of our will, is more responsible for this than sahaja- 
the instinctive urge to satisfy the primal needs of life. If 
we are prepared to be contented with getting what is necessary 
for the daily satisfaction of our hunger and thirst; if our prayer 
is no more than 'give us this day our daily bread*; then surely, 
there will be much more of peace and harmony in the world. All 
the woes of the world are due to the fact that men desire more 
than what is necessary. After all, it is not very difficult to satisfy 
the bare needs of our physical nature. Nature compels us to 
seek food : but surely she does not insist that we should all 
cultivate fastidious tastes and eat only the choicest delicacies of 
the culinary art. Water can allay our thirst quite well: it is our 
sankaipa~k0,7na that leads us on to artificial beverages of various 
kinds. Straying beyond the boundary laid down by nature, we 
tend to wander about in the limitless fields of pleasing fancy 
and sense-allurements. The sankalpa-kG,ma can never be satis¬ 
fied: it grows by what it feeds on. You may remember that I 
have drawn your attention once before to the lesson that we 
may derive from the story of YaySti. (Vol I. pp, 287-8). Then 

I quoted a ildka^ in which YaySti sums up his experience. He 
says : '^Desire is never appeased by the enjoyment of the objects 
of desire, but is made to increase all the more, as fire is by 
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sacrificial offerings.” We cannot blame society for the disappoint¬ 
ments that we may encounter in our endless quest after arabiiion 
and desire. If every man performs the duty that falls to his lot 
and does it well and unselfishly, then tfiere will be no want in 
society, and indeed^ there may be abundance for all. And if 
today human society presents a sad picture of disharmony and 
discord, with millionaire.s and paupers upsetting the natural 
balance of things, it is du 2 to the fact that while some of us get 
more than what we want, others do not get what is their due. You 
may know that the English poet Shelley stigmatised the indus¬ 
trial system as making the rich richer and the poor poorer. So 
let me once more emphasise the fact that if wa all desire to have 
no more than what is absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of our lives, then no one will be left in want. In point of fact, 
even society as it is at present organised, admittedly imperfect 
and faulty as it is, takes care to some extent of even unworthy 
men, who do not work. Charity and love induce us to be tender 
even towards idlers and parasites. 

Some modern thinkers tell us that without selfishness as the 
motive for achievement, we can never achieve anything that is 
high or worthy. It is generally said that a socialistic society, for 
instance, will go to ruin because its members have no need to 
be selfish. I cannot say how far this statement may be accept¬ 
ed. I have pointed out to you more than once that Sri Krishna 
is distinctly of opinion that men can lead their lives worthily 
and honourably without any thought of self. Absence of selfish¬ 
ness, according to His view, does not necessarily lead to indo¬ 
lence and inaction. Ultimately, I think, it all depends on one's 
temperament. To some, the helping lever of selfishness may 
be absolutely essential. But I believe some at least can lead 
their lives without any selfish motive. And what is possible 
for a few may be made possible for the many. Achievement 
and unselfishness are not mutually contradictory. It may be 
that the unselfish man, living in the midst of a selfish society, 
does not get all that he would have got, if he had lived in an 
unselfish society. Still, it may be said that he is never com¬ 
pelled to starve even by a selfish society, though perhaps an¬ 
other unworthy man is allowed to reap the fruit of his labour. 

At no time and in no community known to history can we 
find a single individual of whom we can say: '‘Here is the 
man, who has lived such a highly selfish life, that nothing, which 
he has done, has resulted in good to some one else, even indirect- 
]y.” However selfish you may be, you find that your very 
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selfishness compels you at times to be unselfish. As long as 
man has to live in the midst of society^ anything like absolute 
selfishness is impossible Everything that he achieves cannot 
be completely enjoyed by himself. Even the selfish man finds 
that in part at least the fruits of his labour have to be enjoyed 
by others. If for a moment we try to distinguish what comes to 
us through our own labour from what comes to us through the 
labour of others, we may discover how much of the peace, plea¬ 
sure and prosperity that we enjoy is due to the unselfish labour 
of others and how little to our own work. Men who have lived 
before our time and men who live now, our ancestors and our 
neighbours, compatriots and foreigners alike, have contributed 
and are contributing to the well-being of our lives. Human 
society is a closely-knit organism, in which the welfare of each 
depends on the welfare of all, and the past lays its hand on the 
present, even as the present tends to influence the future. So 
the doctrine of contentment which is preached here is an impera¬ 
tive moral obligation, which cannot be evaded. I do not see 
why we should pay undue attention to the view that contentment 
kills all incentive to effort. It is daily belied by the life of 
humanity. All religions are united in saying that a selfless life 
is possible and indeed obligatory. A certain type of content¬ 
ment, I am willing to grant, results in slothful ease and ignoble 
self-complacency. The bhakta would not have become a 
bhakta but for some divine discontent within him that forced 
him to seek God. The contentment that is preached here is 
calculated to destroy selfishness, and not to undermine the 
noble foundations of individual effort. By looking on selfish¬ 
ness as the one and only motive for effort, we are apt to make 
life the battle-field of conflicting desires and motives, instead of 
the pathway to salvation. The bhakta is therefore asked to be 
content with ma-kena-chit, anything whatever that comes to him. 
Let him not be avaricious and greedy. Let him feel no dis¬ 
appointment or envy, when others reap the harvest that he has 
sown. Let him not grumble that he got less than he expected 
cr deserved. Let him work and achieve, but let him not be 
selfish. It is the giving up of the fruits of our work that Sri 
Krishna recommends and not the abandonment of duty. If we 
give up all attachment, it does not follow that we will get noth¬ 
ing : in fact, we may then get more than enough. 

The next epithet that we have to take into consideration is 
anikita. which may be literally translated as homeless. What 
does Sri Krishna mean by saying that the bhakta must be hom^« 
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less ? Does He teach that the devotee must j^ive up his hearth 
and home and wander about as a sanny^sini I think not. Sankara- 
charya, in whose opinion, these slbkas refer to the jMna-ybgin, 
distinctly says that they describe the wandering ascetic. How¬ 
ever, as we have not chosen to follow him in this, we need not 
think that the term aniketa implies that the devotee mus^ don 
the ochre robe and forsake his family. We all know that next 
to our own selves, we love out family. The narrowest circle 
that limits our love is the self: the next concentric circle is the 
family. Let not our love stop there. Let it go beyond. The 
love of family is better than the love of self, and is good in itself. 
Bat it must not prevent us from loving all mankind. 
We must be homeless in the sense that our love must overstep 
the boundary of the home. A well-known passage from the 
Apastamba Spiriii (X. 6) denies salvation to one, who, among 
other things, is ramydvasathapriya, fond of a lovely residence. 
And to this we may add that selfish attachment towards one's 
family is another obstacle to salvation. The central idea is 
clear. The love of the bhakta must know no limits. He must 
make no distinction between friend and foe, relative and stranger. 

Lastly, the devotee is required to be firm-minded. Not 
otherwise can he tread the path of devotion. Disappointment 
and dishonour, troubles and difficulties must not tempt him 
away from the life of devotion to tiod and love towards huma¬ 
nity, His faith in God must be unshakeable. The rule of 
equality, though easily derivable from God-realisation, bristles 
with innumerable practical difficulties. Strong faith in God is 
the magic wand which chases these difficulties away. 

Please allow me to stop here for to-day. We shall take up 
for study next week the concluding stanza of the 12th chapter, 
and try to see at the same time the course of reasoning that 
underlies the dvitiya-skatka, Chapters 7 to 12, as a whole. 


Ivi 

We were studying in our last class the characteristics of a 
life of devotion. We saw then that those, who followed the 
easier path of devotion, ware quite as dear to i^rl Kfishua as 
those, who followed the more difficult path of philosophic reason¬ 
ing and realisation. While pointing out the difference between 
the two paths, Krishna has taken care to emphasise that 
thosei who follow through weakness the easier patn^ are in no 
W 
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way inferior to others, who conceive God as transcendental. In 
effect Sfl Krishna says : ** The wise man, whom I have spoken 

of as no other than Myself or as equal to Myself, is dear to Me. 
But the bhakta is in no way less dear to Me.*' In fact, I suggest- 
ed that we might even go iurther and hold the devotee as dearer 
to God than the wise man^ seeing that love is always partial to¬ 
wards weakness. In the last sloka of this chapter, which we will 
presently take up for study, Sri Krishna summarises the whole 
teaching relating to the worship of God through love. 

The second six chapters of the as I have more than 
once told you, deal with God-realisation through worship and 
devotion, while the first six deal with self-realisation and the 
consequent renunciation of selfishness. We were first taught the 
essential similarity of all souls. All the differences that we 
notice around us among various beings are due to the material 
configuration of the bodies in which the souls reside. It is thus 
that the lesson of equality is to be derived from the realisation of 
self. This lesson becomes strengthened by a knowledge of the 
nature of God and His relations with the universe. As the 
whole universe is pervaded by Him and as none is too mean to 
serve as His habitation, we realise that all distinctions are of no 
value. And as all our power to do and dare comes from Him, 
we lose all sense of egoism and vanity, and realise that we are 
all merely instruments in the hands of God. It is left to us to 
strive to be worthy instruments in His hands. That defines the 
limits of our freedom. 

The doctrine of equality, that a realisation of God enforces 
on us, has, as it were, two aspects. Firstly, please note that we 
are all equal in relation to God, there being no higher and no 
lower, for all beings in the universe are pervaded by the Lord. 
He lives in the meanest and the most impure as surely as in the 
mightiest and the purest, in the filthiest dog as certainly as in 
the sagacious and majestic elephant. All are equally worthy to 
be the habitations of God. Secondly, before God, we are all 
utterly insignificant. Among beggars, who have nothing to 
gain or lose, it cannot be said that one is poorer than another. 
In so far as our title to own things and our capacity to do deeds 
ara concerned, we are all without exception extremely poor 
beggars. Therefore^ why should there be differences between 
one beggar and another ? Why should one pauper, utterly 
deiftituteilook down on another, equally destitute? All the 
riches in thk world are as nothing in the eyes of God. Great as 
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may seem the difference between a millionaire and a person 
owing no property of any kind, both are equally insignificant 
before God. Compared to infinity, a hundred or a thousand is 
insignificant: a million or a trillion is equally so. It is the want 
of a proper perspective that blinds us to a proper estimate cf onr 
powers and makes us think too much of differences that are less 
than dust m the balance before the glory of God. 

Now whether we arrive at a knowledge of the principles, by 
which we have to guide aright our conduct in life, through self- 
realisation or God-realisation, the lesson is the same one of 
equality. This will enable us to understand all that Sri 
Krishna has told us about the bhakta^ his attitude to God and 
his fellow*beings. Towards God, his attitude is one of complete 
devotion and self-surrender. He has no will apart from that of 
God, and he is doing always the work of God. Towards his 
fellows, his attitude is one of absolute.equality, and what is more, 
of unselfish sympathy. Such a life will soon lead the devotee to 
God. Let us now proceed to the study of the 20th stanza, in 
which, Sti Krishna sura marises this teaching: at the same time it 
also happens to be a summary of the second six chapters of the 
Gita, 

N II o II 

20. And those devotees, who, full of faith 
and regarding Meas their highest goal, adopt this 
nectar of virtuous conduct,—as taught (above)— 
they are exceedingly dear to Me. 

There is some difference of opinion among the commentators 
as regards the true import ot this verse. You may notice that 
the sibka begins with the words ye tu. Now, tu is generally 
used as a disjunctive particle in Sanskrit somewhat in the sense 
of ‘ but ' on the contrary ’ and so forth. If we understand 
it in this sense, then we have to infer that this verse 
introduces a new subject altogether and deals with a different 
class of persons from those who have been described so far, 
RsmSaujacbarya expounds this view. Here, he says, the 
bhaktas are extolled, as distinguished from the karma-ydgins, 
who have been dealt with in verses 13-19. And that is why, 
he adds, the true devotees ai;e described as exceedingly dear to 
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Him. Those, who are karma-nishtas, are hhaktas only indirect¬ 
ly in the sense we have already explained: they are merely 
dear to the Lord, not exceedingly dear like those who are true 
bhaktas. And a parallelism has been noted between this s&ka 
and the second of this chapter, wherein, as you may remember, 
i^rl Krishna says: Those are considered by Me to be the best 

of devotees, who, being constantly devoted and endowed with 
supreme faith, worship Me with a mind fixed on Me.*’ Accord- 
ingly, in the opinion of this teacher, the last verse of the 12th 
chapter may be considered to provide a definite answer to the 
question, which Arjuna asked at the beginning. The Lord is 
held to have clearly taught Arjuna that the bhaktas^ being ex¬ 
ceedingly dear unto Him, are superior to the worshippers of the 
akshara and avyakta, 

SaAkaracharya and MadhvachSrya, however, agree in think¬ 
ing that this verse does not introduce a new subject, though they 
differ fundamentally as regards the subject-matter of the con¬ 
cluding part of this chapter. The former, as we have seen, 
holds that all the verses from the 13th to the end of the chapter 
deal with the jnana-ydgin. He points out that 6rl Krishna merely 
emphasises here what he has already stated in VII. 17,—am 
indeed exceedingly dear to the man ol wisdom^ and he too is 
dear to Me." Madhvacharya maintains the view that the bhaktas 
are described in the verses under consideration. In his com¬ 
mentary on verse 16, he says that the ilbkas beginning with the 
13th are a mere expansion of stanzas 6 and 7 : in other words, 
they all deal with the bhakta. And he considers that the last 
verse sums up the main characteristics of the bhakta. Thus we 
have some authority for refusing to accord to tii the sense of a 
disjunctive particle here. Indeed it is used in very different 
senses in Sanskrit. Sometimes it means nothing and serves 
admirably the purpose of filling up a metrical gap, when the poet 
or versifier may be in difficulties. At times it stands for ^and’ 
or *and now*: occasionally its function is one of emphasis. As 
you may have observed, I have translated iu as 'and*. 

Another point may well be noted now. There is a reading 
for in this iloka. The latter, which I have 

adopted, is the more common one, and it appears to have 
received the sanction of the three principal commentators on the 

^a^ikara, RsmSnuja and Madhva. It is an adjective and 
literally means ' righteous and nectar-like *: obviously it qualifies 
idanti ' this *, and refers to the particular way to salvation 
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taught here. I have translated it somewhat freely as * the 
nectar of virtuous conduct ’: this would of course be almost 
the exact literal translation of the other reading. Let us now 
proceed to the study of the sl5ka. 

It is worthy of note that ^rl Krishna speaks of the 
conduct, which Hti has prescribed for the bhakta^ after a course 
of clear reasoning, as rcciar-like. Amrita is, as you all know, 
the drink of the gods: it is sweet beyond description and it 
bestows immortality on those who drink it. Both these qualities 
of nectar may be found in the life led by the devotee. The 
course of his life is sweet and agreeable. The lule of equality, 
when followed, results in pleasure and satisfaction. If we go on 
making Pharisaical distinctions between man and man it we 
think that we are superior and others inferior, we may leel some 
pleasure in the exercise of our pride. But this can stand no 
comparison with the serenity and peace of mind which are the 
fruits of a life of equality. Devotion to God and sympathy 
towards fellow-men can give is a calm satisfaction, which is 
immensely superior to the transient joys, that a superiority- 
complex occasions now and then, Secondly, like amrita^ 
the life of devotion leads us on to immortality. Where isolation 
and conceit are encouraged, there selfishness larks. Hence the 
bondage of karma will be strengthened by a life, which is not 
led in accordance with the rule of equality. To break the fetters 
of karma^ selfishness must be slain. When this is done, the soul 
is liberated from the necessity of re-incarnation, that is, it attains 
mokska. And this, we may call the attainment of immortality 
by the soul. It is true that the soul is immortal, whether it is in 
a state of embodiment or free. But the embodied soul, on 
account of the embodiment being subject to death, may be 
conceived to be not quite so immortal as the enfranchised soul. 
In other words it has to }>ass through the transformations of the 
body. The attainment of moksha really means the complete 
freedom of the soul from all material bondage and the necessity 
of re-incarnation. Thus the life of devotion taught here is easily 
seen to resemble nectar in two most important respects: it is 
sweet and it bestows immortality. 

This life of equality must be led in the manner described— 
yathbktam. For equality may be attained in more than one way. 
We may level down the higher or lift up the lower. Either 
method leads us to equality. ^ri Krishna has taught us that the 
aim of life ought to be to weaken the influence of our material 
nature on the soul. The merit of our work is to be judged by 
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seeing first of all how far it is done unselfishly by us and second-* 
ly how far our work is calculated to weaken selfishness in others. 
If in spite of our selflessness, our work tends to strengthen 
selfishness in society, it is certainly not so good as it would have 
been, if it had weakened selfishness in others. 6rl Krishna has 
in view only levelling up. We must lift up the t&masa man to 
the level of the sattvtka. Progress consists in the realisation of 
the right conduct in life. In aiming at equality, we must try to 
lift up every one to the sattvika level. Equality does not mean 
that we must give up our strength, break down before tempta¬ 
tions and descend to the level of the weak man. That is why 
Sfl Krishna lays emphasis ovl yathbktam^ * as stated (above).* 

It will not do merely to adopt the life of equality. Self- 
realisation or mere faith in duty, as we have seen, can lead to 
this as well as to devotion to God. But a bhakta is different from 
these others in virtue of bis bhakti. He must have faith in God 
and consider Him as the supreme object of worship. There is 
none higher than God and my summum bonum is attaining unto 
Him’*—such ought to be his attitude. It must not rest on 
doubt: it must not be one of negation. A true bhakta can be 
neither an atheist nor an agnostic* Bhahti cannot rest on a 
foundation of doubt or denial. One, who believes in what 
Carlyle would call the Everlasting Nay, can never become a 
bhakta in the sense in which §rl Krishna has defined him. So 
the devotee must be quite alive to the existence of God and His 
intimate relations with the universe. Consequently he will 
look upon God as the highest object of attainment. With faith 
in God and taking Him as your supreme goal, you must live the 
life of equality in the manner described and be devoted unto 
Him. Then, says Sri Krishna, you will become very dear to 
Him. In other words, Sil Krishna will then lift you up from the 
fatal ocean of recurring birth and death, and grant you the salva¬ 
tion of mbksha. Now, if we seek to understand the why and 
wherefore of this commandment, if we ask the reasons for believ¬ 
ing in God and holding Him to be the supreme goal, we will be 
naturally led on to a consideration of the course of thought 
underlying Chapters 7 to 12. Such a study will enable us to 
see how the last sldka of the 12th Chapter summarises the 
dvitlya-sfiatka as a whole* Before doing this, however, let us 
try, as usual, to survey the teachings of the chapter, that we have 
\ been studying. 

^ As you ate aware, this short chapter of 20 verses has given 
yise to acute differences of opinion among the pfindpal com- 
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mentators. You may have noticed that I have followed no one 
teacher throughout the chapter. Let me theretore place before 
you, first of all, a connected account of the teachings ot this 
chapter, as we have understood them, and then glance at the 
various other views that have been taken. Towards the end of 
the 11th Chapter, Krishna summarises the iosson that we 
have to leain from the visi')n of vista- Therein He 
out the great importance of bhakti, or loving devotion to God. 
Bhakti alone, He tells us, can enable us to know, see and realise 
God. , We have already tried to understand the exact significance 
ot the knowledge, vision and realisatiou referred to h^^re 
(L T.ture LI)* Naturally enough, He tells us more about this 
bhakti \i\ the twelfth chapter. The discussion begins, as you 
know, with a quest‘on from Arjuna. Of the bhaktas and the 
worshippers of the avyakta^ who follow the better path ? 6ii 
Krishna’s answc^r is that both classes of worshippers will attain 
moksha. But the path of the LJnmanilested is beset with diffi¬ 
culties. It is easier to be a bhakta. than to realise the tran¬ 
scendental God. ^ri Krishna then gives us a series of graded in¬ 
structions for following the path of devotion. It culminates in 
sarva-kanna-phala-tyaga which we have understood to be a 
simple type of renunciation, that results from making the humble 
round of daily life a ritual of purification and prayer. We go 
through our life as usual, but make over to God all the fruits of 
our actions. Krisboa then proceeds to sketch for us the 
outline of a life led in accordance with God-realisation. We 
learnt the main characteristics of a bhakta to be devotion to God 
and sympathy towards fellow-men. In the last verse, summing 
up, 6rl Krishua describes the bhakta as one, who has faith in God 
and leads his life in the manner described abov^e. Such a devo¬ 
tee is exceedingly dear to Him. This chapter is thus, in our 
view, a glorification ol the life of devotion. It recommends to 
us bhakti for the reason that it is more easily practised than jiiilna. 

^ankaiacharya takes an entirely different view of the course 
of reasoning in this chapter. Fully to understand this, we must 
bear in mind some of the fundamentaltenets of theadvaita philo¬ 
sophy. This teaches, as you all know, that there is no reality 
except the Brahman, This does not exactly mean that the work! 
is an illusion in the ordinary sense of the term. Only it implies 
that the world of our experience, including our own individual¬ 
ity, though real enough for practical purposes, is not so real as 
the Bralmm ultimately. Now, bhakti implies the dualism of the 
devotee and the object of devotion. It regards the object of 
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devotion as full of all kinds of auspicious qualities. All this is 
unreal from the standpoint of the advaita. Even a personal 
God is only as real as the phenomenal universe. So bhakth as 
ordinarily understood, stands on a lower level than jndna^ 
which enables us to see that we are identical with the Brahman. 
With this preface, let us try to follow the reasoning of SaAkaui- 
charya. The question of Arjuna is understood as referring to 
the worshippers of God as realisable and those who seek to be 
one with the nirgulia-hrahman^ the Absolute without attributes. 
The latter are declared to follow a more difficult discipline. In 
verse 4 they are declared to attain unto God : whereas concerning 
the worshippers of Isvara, the personal God, the promise 
is made: “ I will lilt them up from the fatal ocean of recurring 
birth and death ” (verse 7). This shows that the former, who 
have risen above all duality, are dependent on their own selves 
for the mdksha, whereas the latter, still feeling themselves sepa¬ 
rate from God, have to depend on an external power for salva¬ 
tion. Then follows a description of the bhakta in 3 or 4 verses. 
SaAkarScharya takes the concluding part of the chapter to refer 
to the jnOLna-yoginf who worships the akshara and avyakta. The 
various traits that are mentioned are interpreted in an ascetic 
sense. And the bhakti referred to in the last stanza is understood 
as characterised by a knowledge of the Supreme Reality ; it is an 
aspect oi jndna. You can now see how the philosophical stand¬ 
point of SaAkarachiirya determined his interpretation of this chap¬ 
ter. 

According to Ramanujacharya and Madhvacharya, bhakti is 
real, and indeed the best means for salvation. They reject the 
concept of a nirguna-brahman, on the ground that anything 
without attributes must stand outside the sphere of all relations. 
They hold the world of our experience to be fundamentally 
real. Though they differ in their views about the nature of God 
and of soul, they agree in attributing to God innumerable aus¬ 
picious qualities. Hence both of them regard the teaching of 
this chapter as the praise of bhakti^ in the ordinary sense of the 
word. RsmSnuja understands Arjuna*s question to relate to the 
worshippers of God and those who merely seek self-realisation. 
Both reach the same goal, though the latter pursue a difficult and 
round-about way. The path of devotion is smoother than any 
other, and it leads us to God quicker than any other. But it 
requires faith in God.' Those who lack this must travel along the 
more rugged road. Ultimately they will acquire this faith and 
become devoted to God: thereafter they will attain salvation^ 
Sl&kas 13-19 are understood to relate to the karma niikfa^ who 
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cannot practise bhakU* In the last verse 5 the trne devotees 
are extolled and are declared to be exceedingly dear to the 
Lord. Thus Arjuna s question is answered in this wise? namely^ 
that the bhakta is superior to the seeker after self-realisation. 
In taking this view, Ramanuja was closely following Yamuna- 
charya. According to the following ^I6ka from the GliUrthc^- 
sangra/m, 


\ 

3I?5rli 

the twelfth chapter teaches the aaperiority of the path of 
devotion and the means for its adoption. Further it recommends 
meditation on the true nature ol the self to those who may feel 
unequal to the practice of bkakti and points out the characteris* 
tics of a life spent in the search after the self. Finally it declares 
that the love of God towards His devotees is immense. Madhvil* 
charya takes a different view oi some of the details. He inter¬ 
prets Arjuna’s question as relating to the worshippers of God on 
the one hand and of Lakshmi, on the other. These latter may 
be called indirect worshippers of God, and they tread a difficult 
path. Finally he looks upon verses 13 to 20 as describing the 
bhaktas. 

These philosophical divergences are doubtless interesting 
but I am not disposed to consider them so important as some 
think. We have been studying the Glt(k as teaching a pbilo 
sophy of conduct and ourstudy seems to show that it is interested 
in metaphysics only as it relates to conduct. Accordingly the 
Gits lays more stress on the conduct that we adopt than on the 
nature of the convictions that led us to adopt it. And though 
there is some difference of opinion among the commentators on 
the ultimate value of bhakti as taught in this chapter, all agree in 
regard to the ethics that may be prescribed for the bhakta as 
well as for the karma-yogin and the JMna-yQgin. Salvation is 
impossible without selflessness, whatever path we may adopt. 
We may nor^ try to follow the progress of thought in the Gild 
from Chapter 7 to Chapter 12. 

You may remember that the seventh chapter deals wit|^ 
what may be called the external proof of God. This consists in 
a cosmologicjJ analysis of the process of the universe. It 
must be distingtflshed from the internal proof, which rests on the 
experience of ffie ydgm in the state of samBuiki. A logical exa- 
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nkinatioR of the totality ef uaiversal phenomeaa is apt to lead .us 
to the pc»talatioii of a power, which is above and beyond what 
is visible, and which is responsible for all that lives and moves. 
Tbis argument may be supplemented by the generally felt need 
for religion in the human heart and the authority^ that is required 
to sastain the categorical imperative. This proof, however, is 
incapable of convincing some atheists and agnostics. A 
rational examination of the universe leads them to the Everlasting 
Nay. Thus a careful study of the universe is calculated to lead 
to the postulation of God on the one hand and the denial of God 
on the other. It may be that the clear-sighted philosopher 
may oondemn as myopic the view that all that we see is 
all that exists. Nevertheless it is easy to note that Nature 
acts as a revealer of God to some only. In other words, God 
cannot be proved to exist by mere ratiocination: faith is neces* 
saty to enable us to ascend from Nature to Nature’s God. This 
does not o^ course mean that a belief in God is irrational; but 
that theism naay require reason to be supplemented by faith. 

But suppose our examination of the universe leads us 
to faith in a God, of whose power the totality of universal 
phenomena is a manifestation. Then it naturally follows 
that the God, whom we have arrived at in our endeavour 
to solve the great riddle of the universe, must be one, -who is 
intimately related to that universe. He is above and beyond 
it for the reason that He is the cause of all that exists, while 
Himself remaining uncaused. But He can hardly he a far¬ 
away God. Indeed, His relation to the universe is visible even 
in matters of detail. It is not sufficient to look upon the whole 
universe as a machine under the supervision of God. It is 
necessary at the same time to hold that every being in it is direct¬ 
ly under the guidance of God. Not an atom of matter, but is 
permeated, penetrated and controlled by God. The destiny of 
the whole universe is in His hands. At the same time the power 
which every one has either to subserve that destiny or work 
against the divine plan comes from Him alone. In other words, 
tl^ universe as a whole constitutes the body of the L^rd. (This 
is inddent^ly the meaning of the vi'svatHi^a) He also controls 
|ind guided every one from within. In brief, the relaticm of God 
W the univbrse has two aspects; He is related to the nniverse as 
a whole, and also in-detail. Once we realise this, we arrive at 
the lesson taught in the eighth chapter. The relation in totality 
leads ns to the imdenitanding of karma or creation^ which u the 
caqs^ of eyaiytbing that we see, The relation in detail become 
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manifest by looking npon Him as the intrinsic essence of all acts 
of worship and of all deities, who are worshipped. He is worship¬ 
ped in every act of worship because all worship goes to Him. He 
is in every god who is worshipped for the reason that there is no 
god, vdio possesses any power, which is not derived from Him. 
Finally, He is also in every living being. We are now in posi¬ 
tion to see that the.se lessons of the eighth chapter are easily 
derived from a theistic answer to the riddle of the universe. 

Having come so far, the enquirer is apt to ask; Can this 
God, who is in intimate relation with the universe, transcend it ? 
W!’y should we look upon God as other than the universe ? May 
we not regard as God the energy which fills the universe and 
makes matter move and work ? Why should we hold that God 
is aprOikrita, that lie is above and beyond prakriti, and that He 
is the superior avyakta} The whole of the ninth chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of these questions. It attempts to re¬ 
concile the transcendence of God with His immanence. The need 
for such reconciliation and the manner in which it may be 
brought about are e.xplained there. These two aspects of God, 
as I pointed out to you, are like the two sides of a shield or the 
ot^verse and reverse of the same coin. They are complementary 
and not contradiotory. We are thus led on to ask whether we 
can obtain anything like an approximate conception erf the iran- 
scendental aspect of God, and whether we can realise His tran¬ 
scendence through His immanence. To such questions, the 
answer is given partially in the tenth chapter and partially in the 
eleventh. In the former we are taught that a study of.His y6ga 
and viihuti, as observed in the universe, may enable, us to get 
some idea of God, as He is in Himself. Though everything 
lives and moves through the power that comes from Him, the 
unequal distribution of various kinds of excellence in this world 
makes us think of specially endowed objects as being specially 
representative of God. They enable us to realise in some measure 
what the power of God is like. They teach us to soine e?l:tent 
the intimate relation of God to the universe and His daily inter* 
course with every being therein. Without Him there can be no 
power, no glory, no splendour of any kind. From X. 41, we have 
to learn that a knowledge of the yOga and vibhuti of God wQl 
give us some idea of the manner in which God is respoasibte 
for all the power, glory and splendour that are noticeable in ^ 
World. Even thm our realisation of God is incoaiidcte. 
relation of the whole universe in totality to God stil| rttttaiiM lo 
b« realised, and it is to enable Arjuna to realise thU( diet the 
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vi'sva-r^a is shown. He was made to understand that chiedf 
because of the fact that God is related to the universe as a whole 
as well as in detail, the destiny of the universe is in His hands. 
At the same time every living and moving thing is under His 
control. No one can do anything apart and away from His 
guidance. Imagine the universe to be a complicated machine, 
controlled in the main by a spring. The key to wirid the spring 
is in the hands of God. At the same time He also controls 
the movement of every tiny wheel. In ordinary machines, run 
by a spring, we feel that everything is done once we wind up 
the key. The spring tends to expand, and the force of expan¬ 
sion compels the various wheels to move at their respective 
rates. A clock or a watch is perhaps the best known example 
of such a machine. Now the care-taking of God is of a different 
kind. Not merely does He hold the key, which winds the 
spring, but He also guides the movements of every little wheel 
directly. Such a complex relationship is feasible only, if the 
care-taking of the wheels is not in conflict with the expanding 
force of the spring. Suppose, after winding up a clock, you do 
not allow the pendulum to move, and try to rotate a particular 
wheel in a direction contrary to the force of the expanding spring. 
Is it necessary for me to tell you what will become of your clock, 
if you han^e it in this manner? If our care-taking of the 
clock is to be satisfactory, we must see that all the wheels 
move in the direction in which the expanding force of the spring 
causes them to move. So God as visv&tman, the soul of the 
universe, caimot contradict Himself as antaryamin, the internal 
controller. Otherwise, there would be no harmony or order in 
the universe. 

Incidentally, this raises the question of individual responsi- 
biUty. In the course of our study of the eleventh chapter, I have 
tried to point out to yon that in spite of the fact that God is 
antaryUmm on the one hand and vihatmm on the other, the 
individual is free, though widiin a limited sphere. As antar- 
y&min, He is responsible for our very existence. All our power 
to think and feel and do comes from Him And in the promptings 
of conscience, we may hear His voice. Nevertheless our freedom 
of action is in no way hindered. We are free to listen to His 
voice or not: we are free to use the God-given power of 
thou^t and action in any manner we choose. Again, He is 
vih^tmoH, the soul of the universe. The plan and purpose of 
the {M'ocess of the universe are determined by Him. We can¬ 
not interfere with tiieee in amy way. It is the want of a erase of 
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proportion that makes us think sometimes that we can re-make 
the world. Still it remains true that we may co-operate With 
that plan and purpovse, or work against them. Our opposition 
to God will not seriously inconvenience Him, even as our co¬ 
operation will not materially help Him. For, before God. we 
are all utterly insignificant. His power is infinite: ours is 
infinitesimal. So the world moves on to its appointed destiny, 
howsoever we may choose to act. But this liberty of choice, 
which is given to us, is of infinite importance to us. By be¬ 
coming fellow-workers with God,—by adjusting ourselves har¬ 
moniously with His plan and purpose, - we may shake ourselves 
free from the bonds of karma. Any abuse of the freedom that 
is given to us only forges fresh fetters for us. We may know 
the right and do the wrong. Yet this knowledge of the right 
imposes on us a grave responsibility. We can ignore it only 
at our peril. 

Apart from this manner of arriving at a conception of God 
as both transcendent and immanent, there is another way of 
realisation, which involves the practice of yoga. You may 
remember that we were taught two proofs for the reality of the 
soul. One is based on a psychological analysis of the operations 
of the mind : the other rests upon the mystic state of sam&dhL 
The religious thought of India holds that in such a state, when 
the whole external world is dead to ihtyogin, when the conscious¬ 
ness of even his body is absent, there is something in him, which 
is quite alive and quite conscious. This has been considered to 
be the best and undeniable proof in regard to the reality 
of the soul. For psychological analysis need not necessarily 
lead us to the postulation of the soul. My analysis may lead me 
to this conclusion, while you may be quite convinced that our 
mental life can be explained without a soul of any kind. Both in 
the East and in the West many philosophers have held that there 
is no soul. This proof is therefore an uncertain one, while the 
experience of the is definite and convincing. Those who 
doubt the possibility of the realisation of the soul by the method 
of y6ga must first try the experiment themselves. In a similar 
way there is a double proof for the existence of God. One is 
the step by step formulation of a comprehensive concept of God, 
resting partly on an analysis of the totality of universal phenome¬ 
na, and partly on the religious and ethical needs of human expe¬ 
rience. Such a concept is evolved before us during the course 
of Chapters 7 to 11. But the practice of y6ga is also capable of 
leading us to the realisation of God. What the viha-rilfia did 
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for Arjuoa) that the realisation may do for ns. It will make 
real onr intellectual concepts. We may thereby see God and 
enter into God. The who has succeeded in God*realisa- 
tion, will see the whole universe in God and God in all beings. 

In whatever manner we arrive at this God-realisation, it is 
expected to transform our conduct in a particular way. The 
ethical corollaries of God-realisation are described in the twelfth 
chapter. Our attitude in relation to God must be one of devo¬ 
tion and self-surrender: and in relation to our fellow-beings, it 
must be one of equality and unselfish sympathy. Leading our 
lives thus, we can slay the foundational vice of selfishness, which 
has built for us this prison-house of flesh. Drinking the 
dharmy&mrita of Sri Krishna’s teaching, our soul is freed from 
its shackles, and attains immortality, so to say. It can no more 
be compelled to enter the whirl of sams&ra. 

This brings us to the end of our study of the second six 
chapters of the GitH, which form, according to all the princi^l 
commehtators, a natural division of that work. The ethics of 
the Gits is based on the double foundation of self-realisation and 
God-realisation. And both these have been dealt with in the 
first and second skatkas. With the thirteenth chapter, whose study 
we will take up in our next class, begins the last shatka, which 
is concerned with several problems connected with the appK- 
cation of these realisations to individual and social life in 
human communities. 
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A GLOSSARY OF SANSKRIT WORDS, 

OCCITRRIVG IK THE TEXT OF THE LECTURES. 

Arranged acoordinn fa the English Alphabet, 

A 

AbkyUsa-ydga —the practice of repetition. 

Adhi-bhaux —the intrinsic essence of all material beipgs 

Adki-daiva—^e intrinsic essence of all deities. 

Adhi daivata —same as adhi-daiva. 

Adhikdrin —a worthy and qnalified aspirant. 

Adki-yajfia —the intrinsic essence of all acts of worship. 

Adkvaryn —a priest of the Yajur Veda. 

Adkyaksha —one who presides or soptirvises; a superintending 
overlord. 

Adhy&tma —the intrinsic essence of the soul. 

Adky&tman —relating to or concerning the soul. 

Adhya1ina-%<idyG .—the knowledge relating to the soul. 

Adi deva —the original, primal god: the first god. 

Adi-parvan —the name of the first of the eighteen books into 
which the Mti/i&bh&rata is divided. 

Advaita —non-duality: oneness; the monistic school of the 
Vedanta. 

Advaiiin—axM who upholds or follows the pritciples of the 
advaita philosophy. 

Adya —being at the beginning; first; original. 

Agni —fire; the god of fire. 

Agnuhotra—va. oblation to Agni, esp. that kind of oblation, 
which is required to be offered daily. 

Agra-hUyOKl —literally, the beginner of the year: the name of a 
constellation, consisting of three stars {viz. X, ^ 

Orionis) figured by an antelope's head; hence itaoi*|} 
familiarly as Mriga-ilrshdf 
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Avyaya —not subject to change: indestructible: 

AvyaylbkOLva-^on^ of the four important classes of compound 
words known to Sanskrit grammar^ wherein the first 
word is prominent. 


B 

Bakuvriki —literally, possessing much rice: name of a class of 
compound words, in which, the last member, being a sub- 
stantive, loses its independence as well as its original 
grammatical character, and serves only to qualify or define 
another—the literal meaning of the word itself providing an 
example; in other words, an attributive compound. 

Bhagavadgit ^—Divine Song: the famous dialogue in the Maha- 
bkd.rata between Arjuna and 6ri Krishna, treating of the 
philosophy of conduct. It consists of eighteen chapters 
and forms part of the Bhishma-parvnny which itself is one 
of the eighteen parvans or books into which the great epic 
is divided. 

Bhakta —a devotee : one who worships God through loving 
devotion. 

Bhakti —loving devotion. 

Bhakti-m&rga —the way of attaining salvation through loving 
devotion to God. 

the practice of loving devotion directed towards 

God. 

Bhakti yogin —one who adopts bhakfi-yoga, a devotee. 

Bhartri —supporter. 

Bhava —existence; being ; welfare. 

Bhavas\. 2 X^ of being, condition of existence: state of mind; 
contemplation: the mind. 

Bhavana —the internal mental impression forming the basis of 
conceptual knowledge. 

Bhavana-prakarsha —an intensification of the process of mental 
conception so as to make the concepts contained in the 
mind become internally converted into percepts. 

Bh&va-saptanvita —adopting or practising contemplation. 

Bhaya —fear. 

in politics, the seduction or enticement of the forces of 
rtie enemy by sowing dissensions wiAin their rfinks. 
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Bk6ktri — enj oyer. 

Bhdgdpakarana—m associated auxiliary instrument for the 
enjoyment of experiences. 

BhO^loka —the terresterial world. 

Bk^rbhtivassiivarbm —a religious formula, wherein the Supreme 
Being is conceived as pervading and controlling the three 
worlds—the earth-world, the heaven-world and the inter¬ 
mediate world of antari^s.ia, 

Bkata —an element: elementary matter: a being: a spirit or 
ghost. 

BkUta-bhSivana^^cx^^iQt of beings. 

BhUicSa —lord of beings, 

Bhfkta-xrata—^ worshipper of gliosts or goblins. 

Brihat-sbman —name of a celebrated song in (he Santa- Veda. 

Brahman —the Gieat Being: the Supreme Being or the Infinitely 
Big Being: the Vbda\ the universe as the visible infinite: 
name of a class of priests, whose duty it is to know the 
three W'das and superintend the performance of sacrifices. 

Btiddhi —the faculty of intellection : intelligence. 

Biiddhi-ybga —a stat .2 of mind conducive to union with God. 

C 

Ckaitanya-svar\lLpa-^\\i^ nature of consciousness: a thing which 
is of the nature of consciousness. 

Chh&nddgya Upanishad—OM of the ten principal Upanishads : 
it is attached to the Sbma- VMa. 

Chhandas—m^\xi^^ esp. Vbdic metre: the sacred text of the 
Vbdic hymns. 

Chakra —the discus: one of the characteristic weapons of Lord 
Vishnu* 

Chal^ddla —an outcast: a man of horribly wicked life. 

Chid rfkpa bht)i>ta —being of the nature of consciousness* 

Oil/—consciousness; the principle of consciousness. 

D 

the southern fire, one of the three fires of a 

sacrifice. 

Dakship,dyana —the sun^s progress south of equator: the half 
year in which the snn moves from north to solith, ' 
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DSna —giving, gift: in politics, bribing the enemy. 

Danda —the power of punishment: in politics, war as a means 
of securing the objects of a state in respect of another. 

Daitya —a demoni an enemy of the gods. 

Daivl —divine, god like. 

Daksha —one who is skilful or clever. 

—the son of Dai^aratha. 

D&hd,tma viveka —the knowledge of the essential difference 
between body and soul. 

the owner of the body, the embodied soul. 

Jjdva —a god. 

Dei'a-deva —God of gods. 

D&va vrata —a worshipper of the Vcdic gods. 

DH^a yana —the path of gods ; in ancient Aryan mythology, one 
of the two paths by which the departing soul may travel. 

Dkaman —light: abode. 

Dkarnia —justice and righteousness; virtue: religion : morality : 
righteousness and duty ; a characteristic quality. 

Dharma-patni—9i Idwful wife, entitled to take part in the 
religious observances of her husband. 

Dharma-raja —King of Justice : an epithet of Yama, the god of 
death, and of Yudhishtira, the eldest of the Paudava Princes 

Dharm&tman —a saint, a pious or virtuous person. 

Dkarmydimrita —nectar, which is in accordance with morality; 
the nectar of righteousness. 

Dh&tri —creator': arranger: supporter, maintainer. 

/)Aawrt-~smoke. 

DhUrnddMuarga path which is described by a group of 
epithets beginning with smoke: the pitriydna c r the path of 
the manes of departed ancestors. 

Z)//j/a«^i-'meditation. 

Dhydna~sldka~9L stanza intended to serve as an aid for that 
fixing of attention, which is required in practising continued 
meditation. 

Dur-nirlksha —difficult to be seen or looked at. 

Dusk-kfiUi —evil deed the tendency impressed on the re*in* 
carnating self by evil karmas. 
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Dtishkritin —a doer of evil deeds. 

Dvmidvas —physical or psychological pairs of opposites such as 
heat and cold, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion. 

Dvandva’-samasa —the copulative compound, uniting two or 
more words, which, if uncompounded, would be in the 
same case and connected by conjunctions like ‘and’. 

Di^sha —aversion : hatred. 

Dvitlya shatka —literally, the second group of six, a term 
generally used for denoting Chapters 7 to l2 of the 67/d, 
forming the second of the 4hree greut divisions into which 
the work is divided generally. 

Dvapara^yugi —the third of the four great ages or yugas of the 
world. ' 

-gambling playing with dice : the prize won in gambling, 

E 

Ilka-bhakta —one devot(^d exclusively to God. 

flna-kena^chit —with anything whatsoever. 

EtO.ni —(accusative case) this. 


C 

Gada —ma^e: a weapon of Lord Vishnu. 

Gandha —smeJk 

Gandharva —a class of semi-celestLl beings, variously described 
in Hindu mythology. 

Garhapaiyiigni —a sacred fire perpetually maintained by the 
householder, received Irom his father and transmitted to 
his descendants, and from which fires for sacrificial pur 
poses are lighted. 

Gayatri —an ancient metre of 24 syllables; the famous hymn in 
the Rig VMa (III. 62. 10), which is composed in this metre. 

GitO—song : the BhagavadgitO, 

Gunas —the three ‘qualities ofviz., sattva, rajas and 
tamas. 

Guru —a teacher or preceptor. 
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H 


Harslia —joy. 

Hotri —a priest of the Rig Veda. 

fire-offering) a sacrifice. 

I 

Indriyas —organs of sense or actionj 

li^vQ,sybpanishad —the first of the well-known ten Upanishnds) 
it belongs to the Vdjasaneya Samhita known as the White 
Yajuf Veda. 

Isvara —master, lord: God: the personal God, as distinguished 
from the nirgttna-brahman, the Absolute without attributes. 

J 

Jada —devoid of the power of knowing: inert: unconscious. 

Jagat —the world: the universe. 

Jagat^pati —the Lord of the Universe. 

Jalpa—^r 9 Xi\t : a mode of discussion which has for its object 
the establishment of a particular point of view, irrespective 
of its truth, and which attains this object by destructive 
criticism of other points of view. 

Jbmadagnl —the son of Jamadagni. 

Japa —silent meditation accompanied by inaudible muttering of 
a mantra. 

Japa-yajna—japa as an act of worship. 

JQti'Smara>^ 2 i person who has acquired the power of knowing 
the nature of his many previous births or slates of reincar¬ 
nation. 

Jlvatman —the individual soul. 

JMna —knowledge, wisdom, theory. 

Jndna-mctrga —the path of knowledge or of wisdom for attain¬ 
ing salvation. 

Jnan&nanda-svar^pa-^ of the nature of knc^wledge and bliss, 

Jn&rta^svarflipa—^Qi the nature of knowledge- 

JMnayajna —a moral form pf sacrifice; meptal worships 
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^nana-}6ga —the practice of meditation and mental concentra* 
tion for the attainment of self-realisation and God-realisa¬ 
tion. 

Jnana-ybgin —one who practises jnana-ydga. 

Inamndriyas —organs of sense. 

Jndnin —the man of knowledge: the man who is possessed of 
supreme wisdom and h?^s arrived at the realisation derivable 
from the practice of yc<X(i. 

Jydth —light. 

lyotislMma —a sonhi sacrifice, considered as typical of a whole 
class of sacrifices. 


K 

Kal —a root meaning (i) to count, (a) to urge, and (iii) to do* 

Kala —time : death: the god of death. 

Kiilah kalayatCimaham —I am Time among those who count; 
I am Death to those, who do levil to others). 

Kali-ynga .the last of the four great ages ox ynga!^ of the world. 

Kaipa —a period of time consisting of 4,320,000,000 years. 

Kama —desire : object of desire : wishful will. 

Kamadhmu —the cow of plenty, yielding all desires. 

Karkasa-f'fJipa —hard : harsh, rough. 

Karma —work; act: action done in the previous states of the 
embodied existence ot tlie soul : the impressed tendency 
generated in relation to the soul in consequence of the acts 
done in the previous slates of its re incarnation. 

Karma-kauda —that pan of the Vedas, which deals with sacri¬ 
fices and the rules and rituals connected therewith. 

Karma-marga —the path of work and duty: the Vitdic path of 
ritualism. 

Karma^rndya-samavrita —surrounded by prakriti, under the 
influence of karma. 

Karma-niskta —one who practises the path of karma) a karma^ 
yogin. 

Karma-phala —the fruits of karma* 
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Karma-yoga- -the doctrine of work: the right practice of duty, 

Karma-ydgin—one who successfully follows the doctrine ol 
work by the right practice of duty, 

Karmendriyas —the organs of action. 

Kathopanishad —one of the ten welUknown Upaniskads : it is 
attached to the Yajitr VMa, 

Kavi —poet: seer: wise sage. 

Kkanda—di section of a work: part: chapter. 

Kraiti —a sacrificial rite or ceremony. 

Ki ishnarpana —dedicated to 6ri Krishpa. 

Kris/t7}a-vrata —a worshipper of l§rl Krishna. 

Krita-yuga —the first of the four gxe^S.yuga$ or ages of the world. 

Ks/iaUriya—the aristocratic military caste in the organisation of 
Aryan society. 

Kshema —the safeguarding of the good that has already been 
obtained : order as contrasted with progress. 

KshHrajna —the knower of the field: the soul, which is the 
principle of consciousness. 

Kutastha —he who is immovably aloft; the spirit which is 
uninfluenced by the tendencies of the flesh. 

L 

L0.bha —receiving, gaining: gain, advantage? profit. 

Loka-brahma-viveka —discrimination of the world from God. 

Linga-sarlra —the subtile frame or body which is not destroyed 
at death, and which accompanies the soul in its journey 
from reincarnation to reincarnation^ 

Lay a —d estruction. 


M 

had‘bh^va —my state or condition. 

Mad-yogamasrita —dependent on my yoga. 

M0>gha —the month beginning with the winter solstice, in which 
the moon is in conjunction with the constellation, Magha 
(K, 7 , c, *9 and § Lecnis) on the full moon day. 
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hah(Xbharata —the great Indian national epic of eighteen books 
known to have been composed by Vyasa. 

Makarshi —a great riski or sage. 

Mahat —one of the principles forming a link in the Sankhyan 
chain of universal evolution: that evolved condition of 
prakriti in which it is first made manifest and able to pi' 0 “ 
duce the many material th’ugs making up the universe. 

Mahatman —a great soul 

Miihayiiga~"?k great consisting of the period covered by 

i\io {o\ir yiigaSyiltO Krita.iho Triita^ the Dvapara and the 
Kali\ a period of 4,3^0,000 years. 

Makara —an acquatic monster. 

Jluakdra -the sound vs n 

Jhamakc^ra—mine-ness : the idea of ownership in regard to the 
results oi ones work; the idea of owning property. 

.hanas —the internal organ of sense or the faculty of attention: 
the mind. 

Mdndaia - a heap, collection: a division of the Rig Veda, 

handdkydpanishad —one of the ten well known ( paniskirds ; it 
belongs to the Atharva Veda, 

ManO'vdk-kdya —mind, language and body, making up the three 
instruments of the soul known as trikaranas. 

Mantras — VMic hymns; charms> spells: prayer-formulas. 

Marga —way, path. 

hdrgaiirsha —the month, December-January, in wliich the 
moon is in conjunction with the Mrigaursha asterism on 
the full-moon day. 

Maunin—one who is silent. 

^ldyd ,—wonderful powers: illusion : the phenomenal world as 
hiding the ultimate reality. 

Moksha —deliverance : the salvation of soul-emancipation: the 
blissful, beatific freedom arising from perfect self-realisation. 

Mrigakirsha —the constellation composed of X, & (^2 
OrioniSf which is in the shape of an antelope s head* 

Mrita-sanjivanhvidyd — the science of giving life to the dead* 
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J^ifkla-prakriH-^iht subtle prakriti conceived as the root-sourde 
of all the material things found in the universe. 

Mmi~9i seer, a sage: one blessed with the intuitive vision of 
inner inspiration. 

N 

Nd,ga^9L snake. 

Naishkarviya —the state of being unaffected by karma* 

NaiyUyika —a follower of the Ny&ya system founded by 
Gautama* 

Nckskatra —a star or constellation: a lunar mansion. 

Nimitta —sign, token; instrument: the efficient or instrumental 
cause. 

Nirgitna-brakman—AiQ Absolute without attributes. 

NirUvara —God-less: atheistic: an epithet applied to the 
system of Sankhya, founded by Kapila. 

NishkAmya-karma —work free from desire. 

Nitya —ever-enduring, eternal. 

NityQ»bhiynkta —ever-devoted. 

Nityayukta —same as nityabhiyukta. 

Nivritti —withdrawal: renunciation. 

O 

Om —the syllable called pranava, understood to denote the 
Supreme Being: it is usually uttered in association with 
the recital of Vedic hymns and religious prayers and 
formulas and is conceived to have a mystic signihcince of 
great value. 

Ofikara —the syllable Om, 

Om namo Bkagavate P&sudevaya — ^^Om^ salutation to the Lord 
VasudCva,” a formula used by the sect of BMgavatas, 

OsJtadUa —literally, the lord of the herbs: an epithet of the moon* 

P 

PMpa —sin: sinlul action: the tendency impressed on the minds 
of people by their evil deeds* 

Para —supreme 
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Pctra-brakman —the supremely transcendent and unlimitedly 
Big Being: God. 

Patama Punisha —the Supreme Person: God. 

Panama Ptirushdrtha —the supreme purpose of human life : the 
salvation of soul •emancipation and God-attainment. 

P^'^ridw^^-evolution: the doctrine that the effect is always 
cause irodified. 

Paririima-vdifin —one who advocates the theory of evolution. 

Panrdnika Sdnkhya —the theistic Sdtikhya founded by Vyasa. 

Pitdmnha —grandfather: Brahm^t, the four-faced creator. 

Pltika —introduction : preface- 

Pitris—^t manes of departed ancestors. 

Pitruvratn —a worshipper of the pitris. 

Pitri-loka —the world of the pitris, 

Pitri ydna —the path of the fathers, one of the two paths by which 
the souls were believed to travel in ancient Aryan 
mythology. 

Prabha —halo: luminosity. 

Prakamna —section: part. 

Prajdpati —an epithet of‘"the lords of created hleings,’’ first 
created by Bni/ma- 

Prana —the vital air. 

Praiiava —the mystic syllable ();«. 

Prapatti —self-surrender to God. 

Prapatti-m&rga —the way of ptapatti. 

Prapatti-yoga —the practice of prapatti, 

Pratijna-virodhat —an aphorism of the V^ddnta SUtras (I‘i.9) 
meaning ‘^Because of the contradiction of the proposition.’* 
The preposition referred to is the statement in the 
CAMndogya Upanhhad that by knowing a certain thing all 
other things become known. {Chh, U, VI. I. 3.) 

PrltipUrvakam —with love: literally, preceded by love. 

activity: the active life of aggressive achleyemept 

PUjya —worthy of honour, venerable. 
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Punya —merit: meritorious deed: the tendency impressed on 
the minds of people by their good deeds. 

Punyatva —virtiiousness : the quality of being punya or merit. 

Purana —ancient, 

Purina Purnsha —the Ancient Person : an epithet of God. 

PurWnas —a class of Hindu sacred writingsi containing the myths 
and legends and traditional history of the ancient Hindus. 

Purodkas —a family priest; the king s domestic chaplain. 

PUrna kdmin —one whose desires are fulfilled. 

Pumsha —a soul: a person : he who abides within an embodi¬ 
ment; God as the soul of the universe. 

Pumshartha —an object of human pursuit: an aim of life. 

Purnsha SUhta —the famous VSdtc hymn which describes the 
creation of the universe from the Supreme Person (K. F. 90). 

Pnrushdftama —the best of pnrushas) God. 

Pfirva Purnsha —the Ancient Ptmisha \ God. 

R 

RiXga —desire: longing : longing for pleasure and desirable 
objects- 

Raja-gtihya —the ‘royal’ secret. 

Rajas —that ‘quality’ of prakriti^ which represents its highly 
active condition, full of enlivening and aggressive energy. 

RajayOga —the king of yogas \ the best of yogas \ iheyd^aot 
meditation and mental concentrationj aiming at self-realisa¬ 
tion and God-realisation. 

Rajoguna —the ‘quality’ of rajas, 

Ramayana —the celebrated Sanskrit epic of Valmiki, dealing 
with the story of I^ama and his wife Sita. 

Ramyavasatha-priya —fond of a lovely residence. 

Ratha-saptami—^^ seventh day in the light half of the lunar 
month of AtSigha^ so called because it is believed to mark a 
turning point in the . progress of the chariot of the sun, 
^hich begins its journey from south to north on that dajr 
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Rik —a hymn: a verse of the Rig Veda. 

Rig Veda —one of the four Vedas, the sacreH scripture of the 
Hindus. 

Ritvik —a priest: the four chief ritviks are the /wtri, the 
udg^tri^ the adhvaryu and the Brahman* 

Riidfa^-lotm: colour. 


S 

sound: the nuality of akasa. 

Slice aidananda —existence-knowledge-bli^^s, the three characte¬ 
ristic attributes of the Supr«»me as well as of the individual 
soul. 

Sadhu-- a good or honest man; a saint, a sagea term now 
applied to wandering ascetics. 

SadriH —like. 

Sahaja-kd>ma-^\hQ natural or inborn desire : the instinctive urge 
to satisfy the primal needs of life. 

concentrated attention and mental realisation : the 
last stage of mental concentration in the practice of yoga^ 
the stage, in which the person practising it is so fully absorb¬ 
ed in self-awareness as to be altogether unaware of the 
external world. \ 

SQanan —peaceful negotiation, one of the four kinds of policy 
known to Hindu politics : a metrical hymn or song of 
praise: the Sdma-Veda* 

Samatva —evenness: equality : evenness and impartiality of 
disposition in relation to pleasure and pain, to sucess and 
failure: equality of sympathy and love in relation to all 
beings. 

Samsdra^the course of soul’s recurring reincarnation. 

Samskdras —the impression left upon the mind by previous acts 
of experience: internally impressed tendencies: agreeable 
and disagreeable mental effects, which good and bad deeds 
respectively produce. 

*S'^i«a/a:»a:~everlasting. 

56 
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attachment: attachment to the experiences and objects 
of senses. 

Sankalpa-kama —volitional desire: sophisticated desire# as 
distinguished from the natural or inborn desire, and calcu¬ 
lated to pander to the satisfaction of the senses. 

Sankalpaprabhava-kama —same as sankalpa-k&ma, 

S&nkkya —knowledge : theory : the philosophy of Kapila. 

Sankhya-k<irika--viaime of a work by Isvarakrishna, which 
expounds the system of Sankhya in a small number of 
mnemonic stanzas. 

Sannyd>$in--oii^ who has renounced all worldly attachments; 
an ascetic : a mendicant monk. 

Saras —a lake : any large sheet of standing water. 

Sarga —creation: manifestation. 

Sarpa —a snake. 

Sarvajfia —all-knowing : omniscient. 

Sarva-karma-phahptyaga —the abandonment of the fruits of all 
actions. 

Sarva-I6ka’inahesvaratva —the lordship of all the (three) worlds. 

Sarvantaryamin —the internal controller of all; the immanent 
God. 

Sarvarambha-parityagin —one who relinquishes all endeavour. 

Satya-sankalpa-k^mln —one whose desires are all fulfilled. 

Sarvatb-mukha —facing all sides. 

Sarvatra-ga —going everywhere: all-pervading. 

^aii'SHrya-netram—having the sun and the moon for eyes. 

^asira —any sacred book or composition of divine or standard 
authority. 

Sat —existence: that which exists. 

Satatayukta —ever-devoted. 

Satbvadhbna —the feat of multiple attention and memory direct¬ 
ed to note one hundred things at one and the same time. 
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Saitva —that 'quality* of ptakriti which is observable in the steady 
condition of balanced motion and calm conscious life. 

Sattva-guna —the ^({uality* of saitva* 

Sattva-vats —those possessed of saitva^ 

S^ttvika —pertaininj.* to or characterised by saitva guna. 

Satya-kiXina —one who desires are true in the sense that they are 
fulfilled : an epithet at God. 

Satya-sankalpa —one who has the power of making all that one 
' wills come out true. 

S&varnas —an epithet applied to certain Maims. 

Siddhas —inspired s?.ges or seers: semi divine beings, said to 
be of great purity and holiness, and to be specially 
characterised by the well known eight supernatural faculties. 

S'lddhi —attainment of end: acquisition of occult pov^^ers. 

^ikharin —one having a peak: a mountain. 

^Ibkas —stanzas: especially, stanzas composed in annshtubxxitixt*^ 
which is called slbka* 

SomadatCi —the soma plant. 

Sbma ybga —a great triennial sacrifice, in which the juice 
is diunk. 

^ri Bhashya —the welhknown commentary on the Vcd&nta 
by Ramanuja, the great South Indian reformer and 
philosopher. 

^rishti —creation : manifestation. 

^rishti-kalpa-^i\i^ kalpa of creation. 

iubha —auspicious, fortunate, lucky, happy. 

^ubhasubha-partiybgin —one who was given up what is siibha 
as well as what is asubha* 

^uchi —pure. 

^Udras —the fourth class in the ancient Aryan organisation ol 
society. 

Sukfta —pleasure: happiness. 

Sukrita —good deed; impressed tendency due to good deeds, 

Suvar-I6ka —the world of heaveOf 
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Svadh&^m exclamation used in offering oblations to the gods 
or, more frequently, to the spirits of departed ancestors. 

Sv&hd >—an exclamation used in offering oblations to the gods. 

Svarga —the celestial world of Indra and other V^dic gods. 

Svasti —an exclamation of benediction or praise. 

T 

Tamas —that Equality* of matter, which makes it dull, imn\pbile 
and inert, 

pertaining to or characterised by tamo gfina* 

Tamb’guna —the 'quality’ of ta'tnas* 

Tanm&tras —the subtle bases of the five bhUtas or elements of 
matter. 

Tanmayatva —the being contained in or identical with that. 

Tanti —body: limb 

Tapas--ihe heat felt in consequence of self-restraint and internal 
effort: the practice of religious austerities. 

TaUpurusha —a class of compounds in which the last member 
continues to be the principal member of the compound and 
preserve s its original character, while being qualified or 
defined by the first member thereof—the word itself 
meaning ^his servant’ forming an apposite example. 

Tativa —*that-ness’, truth; a first principle 

lejas —brilliance, lustre: spirit, energy ; one of the five exter¬ 
nal elements. 

Trayt —the triple (science), i e., the sacred revelation in its three¬ 
fold form of hymn, sacrificial formula and song, afterwards 
represented by the ^ig, Yajur and Santa VMas 

TredXgni —the three sacred fires collectively 

the second of the four great ages of the world 

three forms or shapes of the Supreme Being,— 
BrahmS, Vishnu, and $iva* 

Ty^ga —abandoning, renouncing. 

Ud^stna —indifferent 
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Udgatri —a chanter: the priest who chants the hymns of the 
S^ma VSda* 

l/dvega—a^ii^iion, anxiety. 

Uraga—z, snake 

dawni personified as the daupfhter of Heaven and the 
sister of the Adityas 

Uuardyana —the period of the sun’s progress north of the 
equator 

Upanishads — a c^ss of VMic works, which contain the 
fundamental thoughts and teachings of the ancient sages of 
India, as bearing on Hindu religion^ philosophy and meta- 
• physics 

V0,da —debate, discussion. 

Vajra —the thunderbolt, which is the weapon ot Indra 

Vaird^gya —freedom from desire: dispassionate non>attachment; 
dispassionate disinterestedness. 

9aisya —the third class in the Hindu organisation of society 
a member of the trading class: the common freeman of 
the ancient Aryan community 

V(is —a root meaning to dwell 

Veda —the sacred scripture of the Hindus. 

die concluding portion of the Veda : the Upanishads 

Vedanta-Sutras —literally, aphorisms on the VM^nta : speciallyi 
tlie name of a work by BadariXynna, which attempts to ex¬ 
pound the teachings of the Upanishads systematically in 
short aphorisms: it is the work on which all the great 
^ch&ryas have taken their stand 

Vibhava —technically! the special manifestations of God 
collectively 

VibhUti —a special manifestation of God 

Visishta bka/ana —distinguished or superior worship 

VisAisht&dvaitS —the name of the school of T which is 

expounded by RsmSnuja 

yisvarUpa—universal form; the universal form of God 
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ViA9nda^peY^/ene destructive angument, which does not aim 
at truth, aod which makes no constructive suggestions. 

Yy^pti —pervasion, 

Vydsa-mata —the doctrine of Vyasa: the name of the theistic 
Sankhya 

Vy^a —a manifestation of God: technically, universe as a 
form of God 

Yajfia —an act of worship, a sacrifice 

Yajur* VSda —one of the four Vedas. 

YafO/mau^one who has a controlled mind or self 

Yatk&^kratu-ny&ya —the law or principle which declares that 
the kind of religion and worship adopted by one here in 
this life invariably gives rise to an accordant realisation in 
the course of one's progress in religious thought and 
spiritual life hereafter. 

Yatk 6 ktam^ 2 is has been said already; to the same effect. 

practical application : concentration of mind: the system 
of Hindu philosophy expounded by Patafijali: practice or 
practical application of a rule of conduct, established by 
speculation or theoretical reasoning: a reasoned exposition ; 
the acquisition of such things and advantages as have not 
been obtained: the wonderful power of God: the intimate 
relation between God and the universe 

Yoga^^mydi —the Prakriti which is evolved out of the wonderful 
power of God 

surrounded by yog^a-fnayci, that is, 
bidden behind the universe, spontaneously and by reason of 
wonderful powers 

one who has practised yoga and attained self-reali¬ 
sation in the state ot sam&dki ; a knower of truths 

an age or epoch of the world 

Yuita—one who is duly devoted to the performance of duty: 
the man of accomplished 

Yuktatame^he who is the best among accomplished yd^n^ 
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